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FOUR LITTLE-KNOWN K HAKE ABA TEMPLES OF ORISSA 

By Debala Mitba 
Intboduction 

Though the khakhara-mui^i (Pis. XII B and C and XIII) is a very 
common decorative motif on OWssan temples of both the Bekha and P0S 
Orders, khdkhard temples are rather rare^ in Orissa. In the temple-town of 
Bhubaneswar there are now only five specimens: (1) the Vaital Deiil (PL 
VI A), (2) the Gauri temple (PI. Ill B), (3) and (4) the QopS-linl (also known 
as BhubaneSvarl) and Savitrl shrines (PI. VIII), respectively on the north 
and south sides of the Lingar&ja temple and (5) a miniature shrine^ (PI. 
IX A) on the terrace in front of the Muktefivara temple. Of the other known 
sx)eoimens, mention may be made of a small but elegantly carved temple 
called the Durga temple* (PI. VI B) on the bank of the Mahanadi near 
Baideswar (District Cuttack), very near the Siihhanatha temple in the 
bed of the Mahanadi, and two temples (Pis. IX B and X A) at Ranipur- 
Jharial (District Bolangir). The larger of the latter was referred to by 
J. D. Beglar.^ 

The name khakhara, given by the Orissan Mlpin to this type, is due to 
the faint resemblance of the barrel-vaulted elongated roof of its temples 
w'ith a variety of pumpkin-gourd, called kakhdru in Oriya. The parti¬ 
cular variety is known as vaitd-kakhdru {kakh&m having the shape of a 
vaitd, Saftskiit vahitra, boat) in the Puri District and vaitdlu or vaitdla, a 
shortened form of vaitd-kakhdru, in the Mayurbhanj and Balasore Districts. 
The seeond appellation is no doubt at the root of the nomenclature of the 
VaitSl Deul. 

The form of the roof of the khdkhard temples is a modified survival of 
the primitive halls with a semi-cylindrical roof resting on a framework of 
timber* or bent split bamboos (in the case of a thatched roof) and having 
a gable or hemispherical end at either side and a ridge along the crest-line. 
Representations of such structures occur profusely in the early relie& in¬ 
cluding those of Bharhut (District Satna, Madhya Pradei^), Sanchi 
(District Raisen, Madhya Pradesh) and Udayagiri (near Bhubaneswar, 
Orissa), a few of which are illustrated here. Plate IA is a relief on the railing 
of the Great Stupa of Bharhut, dating from the second century B.o. It 
is a double-storeyed pillared pavilion without walls, the ground-floor con¬ 
taining the sacred promenade of Buddha. The upper storey with a balcony 
edged by a railing is also a pillared hall, its semi-cylindrical roof having 
the ridge line breaking out into a row of flnials. The essential resemblance 


1 This may be due partially to imperfect exploration. The possibility of the 
oonstruotion of many, though no longer extant, cannot be entirely ruled out in view 
of the finds of a large nun^r of groups of Sapta-Matfik&s (as in the YaitSlJI, some¬ 
times in the company of VIrabhadra and Oapeia, throughout the State. 

* N. K. Bow, Canons of Orissan ArchUec*un (Calcutta, 1932), plate &oing p. 78. 

» J.AJS.B., VII, 1838, p. 828 and PI. XI. 

♦ A. Arm, 8wv, Ind, Bep., XJI l (Caioutta, 1882), p. 180 j N. K« 

Bose, ‘tTrishy&r kayekti akhy&ta mandir’, Pravdai, 1347 (B.S.), pp. 

s The apsided of Bhaja* which yet preserves tto tunberwcnk of 

Be"o»t d iNgltiiiy n.C„ is a mo^l example of how ws constmetkm of the ifrajiWo^ 
wmit below t)» dejUing of such structures was effected. 

( 1 ) 
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between this form- and the Pallava rock-cut Bhima-ratha of Mahabali- 
puram (District Chingleput), notwithstanding the latter’s having walls 
(PL I B), is too obvious. Tlus form was also used in living rooms, lius 
Plate IIA illustrates a double-storeyed structure with a vaulted roof of this 
category firom the BS^I-gumph^ on the Udayagiri (District Puri). Such 
oblong structures were found eminently convenient for gateways as well 
even in the early age. This accounts for their profuse use not only in the 
pre-Christian reliefs of Sanohi (PI. II B) and Bharhut, where ro(^al pro^ 
cessions were often seen emerging out of such structures, but also in the 
paintings of the fifth century from Ajanta. This type of gateway, 
however, received its most elaborate treatment in the soaring gopuram of 
South India. 

Thus, in spite of its limited use, there is no basis to think that the 
khakhara temples of Bhubaneswar are South Indian in inspiration, as both, 
along with other regional manifestations, had a common parentage. The 
Order has a definite place in Qrissan arcWtecture and cannot be regarded 
as exotic. In the ^uvanapradlpa,^ an Orissan treatise on architecture, 
edited by N. K. Bose, the measurements and specifications of three different 
varieties of this kind of temples are given. These are Dravida, Badabhi* 
and Kosoli, evidently named after Dravida (South India), Valabhi (the 
country around the ancient capital Valabhi, modem Vala, District 
Bhavnagar in Kathiawad peninsula) and Kosala (parts of western Orissa 
and eastern Madhya Pradesh). Badabhi at least had no geographi¬ 
cal significance originally and it was a common name for a particular 
type of roof (namely, semi-cylindrical roof resting* on a framework 
of curved rafters), whence it came to denote a class of temples with this 
type of roof.3 

These temples are invariably oblong on plan. Their shape «s condi¬ 
tioned by this oblong formation which is continued throughout the 
elevation. One of the larger sides has the door facing the deity jjlaced 
against the opposite wall. The shorter sides of the mastaka-kh&kJiara have 
generally representations of the faQades of the upper portion of the barrel- 
vaulted chailya-haX\. 

It is remarkable that all these temples,^ as al^ the ones described 
below, are dedicated to some form or the other of Sakti. The available 
evidence thus indicates that temples of this Order in Orissa belonged to 
the Sakta cult,® though the converse is not true, for Sakti is also seen en¬ 
shrined in temples of other Orders, e.g. the Bekha temples of Mohini and 
Chitrakarini at Bhubaneswar. 

Among the four temples described in this paper, two, both in District 
Puri, are within a radius of 11 miles from the Sun Temple at Konarak, one 
located at the village of Chaurasi (Lat. 20° 3'; Long. 86° 7') on the bank of 
the Prachi (9 miles north-east of Gop on the Pipli-Konarak road), already 
known as the find-spot of a copper-plate of l^ivakara of the Bhauma dynasty 


1 N. K. Boae, op. cit., pp. 171-7S. 

^ Badabhi occurs in the list of the Bekha temples, pp. 126 and 148. 

* See Appendix B. 

* The shrines at Banipur-Jharial are, however, empty. 

6 'Whether this is invariably true or not cannot be stated tmtil all the avcdlable 
kh&khard temples of Orissa are recorded. It may be noted in this conneotion that 
the miniatore monolithio shiine in the Idathura Museum (p. 14) probably had an 
Ananta4&yin; hero the oblong shape of the shrine was no doubt dictate by the 
elonmted form of the deity. The same shape would be required when a group of 
d^tMS, such as Sspta-Mit|m&s, was to be enshrined, as in tm Yaitftl Deni, Cf, p. 1» 
n, 1, and Appendix B. 

XB 
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of Orissa,! and the other at Beyalishbati (Lat. 19® 68'; Long. 86® 2'), ^ 
miles south-east of Gop in the valley of the Kushabhadra. The third is 
situated at Kishorpur (Lat. 21® 43'; Long. 86® 63') in District Mayurbhanj, 
ifhile the fourth is at Shergarh (Irfit. 20® 26'; Long. 86° 60') in District 
Balasore. 

VlRiHl TEMPLE, ChAUBASI 

The neglected temple (Pis. Ill A and IV A) of Chaurasi, called the VSrShl, 
though of moderate dimensions, is of singular interest, not so much for its 
lavish ornamentation as for its deul and oblong jogamohana (both of the 
early type, but the latter crowned by a kalasa) having preserved, even in 
their shattered condition, all the original features. This evidence is all the 
more welcome, for the maataka, with the crowning elements, of the Gaur! 
temple of Bhubaneswar, with which it is affiliated, has undergone extensive 
restoration, so that the extent of extraneous elements acquired by it remains 
a doubtful issue. Of no less import are the iconographic and religious as¬ 
pects of the temple, as here we find two of the pdr^va-devatds still in position, 
one of them, curiously enough, being Surya. Equally interesting is the 
enshrined deity, Varahi (PI. XII A). Though temples of the Sapta-Matrikas 
and of Chamunda are very common in Orissa (the country having been 
the stronghold of the Sakta cult), independent shrines of VarShi are ex- 
treme]y rare.^ The appearance of the female counterparts of the dikpdlaa 
in the niches of the khakhara-mundis of the jangha of the jogamohana in 
such an early period is also quite interesting. 

On stylistic consideration the temple appears to have been later than 
the ParaiSurameSvara, but slightly earlier than the MukteSvara, where the 
jogamohana has almost assumed its regular form. Like the Mukte6vara 
and Gaurl temples, its surface is embellished with lavish carvings, though 
they do not attain the excellence of the Mukte^vara. 


Deul 


Bada .—^Architectonically the deul (about 25 ft. high including the 
kalasa) bears a resemblance to the Gauri temple (PI. Ill B) of Bhubaneswar, 
though minor deviations are not lacking. Like the Gauri, it is pancha- 
rcUha (PI. XIV) on plan, but its pdbhaga (2 ft. 8i in. high), built on a plain 
updna (2 ft. 4 in. hi g h) instead of the ornamental one of Gauri, is of three 
mouldings— khurd, kumbha and khurd, the muhdnti of the last being carved 
with creepers or scroll-work. The rdhd has a central khdkhard-mundi 
between two sets of these three mouldings. The scheme of decoration of the 
anuraUha and kanika of the jdngha (4 ft. 9 J in, high) differs from that of the 
Gauri. These rathas are divided into vertical facets, the central facets being 
broader than the rest and relieved wdth scroll-work and lotus-medallion and 
except in the anuratha of the shorter sides with a panel contaming figures, 
sometimes erotic. The recesses between them are fashioned into pilasters 
entwined by a ndga or n&g%, variously carrying garlands and offerings, 
Some being in aHjali-mud^d. The niches, meant for the pdr^va-devaidSf 
exist only on the central projections, their frame and the sloping roof over 
them bearing carvings in the form of creepers. 


^ ffarayana Tripathi, ‘Chaurasi Grant of Sivakara Deva’, XIV, pt, 

n, pp. 292-306. t * 

a Tt ia nnlikctlv that this tomole is the sole surviving member of a group-OT 


Bevm tern 
same viUoj 
lying ona 


> m o nnrf, the latter representing the debris pf a temple, 
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Oan4i.—The gai^i is extremely ornate. On the longer back (west) 
side there is a succession of two receding rows of kkdJbharS-mitnflM, the 
upper ones in the kanika and anuraiha having niches containing couples. 
Tlie ga^i of the comer mun^tia is made of two Mum-shaped mouldings 
and a splayed-out member (srdhi) relieved with padma-pakhv4o, (lotus- 
petals) and capped by a khakhara with a kalasa as a pinnacle.** There is a 
ialahhangika-^gare in the recess between the anuratha and kamka, one 
each on all the three sides. The lower khdkhard-mun^i of the rdjM has a 
niche containing a relief of a two-armed VarSbi, seated in Mitdmna and 
carrying in her left hand a skull-cup and in her right a fish. 

The kanikas of the shorter sides have a similar succession of khakhara- 
mundis. But the anuratha has only the lower row of khdkhard-mun^is. 
Over the recess, relieved with an animal-frieze, and crowning the anuraiha, 
and over the lower khdkhard-murdi of the raha is a highly embellished 
chaitya-v/mAoyf motif (actually the representation of the facade of a barrel- 
vaulted chaitya-hsXl), containing within a small khakhard-mundi and capped 
by a kirttimukha. A similar composition, but on a smaller scale, occurs on 
the khdkhard of the maataka portion. The same motif, again croAvned by 
a klrttimukha, occurs on the central portion of the back side of the maataka- 
khdkhard as well. 

Maataka.—A splayed-out moulding (srdhi), relieved with lotus-petals 
and capped by a recess relieved with a jdii-pattern and figures, demarcates 
the gandi from the maataka, which is a prominently Mum-shaped khdkhard, 
tri-raiha on plan. The entire central projection is carved with the motif 
of a cAtt%a-window having a projected khdkhard-mun^i within the medal¬ 
lion and a lion-head at the top. The muhdnti of the khdkhard is relieved 
with couples within compartments. The central ridge, with chamfered 
edges, runs along the longer axis and bears at the centre a kahsC, and at 
the ends a rampant lion. 

Qambhird .—^The deul measures internally 11 ft. 3 in. by 6 ft. 3 in? The 
oblong garbha-muda, comprising a series of flat stones supported at intervals 
by iron beams, rests on the topmost corbel of a group of four inverted 
Mum-shaped corbels, the lowermost of which rises at a height of 7 ft. 10^ 
in. above the stone-paved floor. There is a corbelled niche, meant for 
lessening the load, over the ceiling of the passage. 

Door-frame. —^The door-frame of the sanctum is lavishly carved. At 
the base of each jamb is an arched niche, containing a bejewelled pot¬ 
bellied female, with her spirally coiled hair rising upwards. The left one 
has a cup in her left hand and a mace in her right and the right one with a 
cup in her left and a pdda in her right. Both are attended by female figures. 
Outside each niche is a hooded ndga in human form with a garland in hand. 
The remaining portion of the jambs is divided into three gradually receding 
facets, the outermost relieved with a characteristic motif, very common as 
a jamb-embellishment, of fan-shaped leaves and fruits looking like pine¬ 
apples. This motif and the one—scroll-work—on the innermost facet 
continue on the lintel as well. The central facet contains a creepmr filled 
in with frolicking boys; pla}ring on musical instruments, danoii^ and in 
various other attitudes; the continuation of this facet on the lintel has 
flying flgures with garlands and musicians. At the centre of the lintel is 
a Gaja-Lakshmi. 

Iconography 

Ime^e in the eanclurn .—Made of chlorite, the twp-anned imwe (6 ft. 

1 in. high and 2 ft. 9 in. wide) of the enehrined deity, VfirShl, whioh is in a 
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State of pTe^rratJoa, ia bold in execution (PL XJJ A). Seated in 
uttuaaana on^ a ouabion placed on a pladn-legged seat, with Aer hanging 
right leg resting on a oroucbant life-like bu0klo, the £gure holds in its len 
band a cup and in its right band a Ssb. Decked in Anger-rings, anklets, 
vaiagas (one on each hand), armlets, two kinds of hdra, large ear-studs 
»and a tiara over the hair which rises upwards in spiral coils, the three- 
eyed deity ig pot-bellied and is clad in a dhoti. The plain halo is oval, and 
the back side of the figure is cut out of the oblong back-slab which has at 
the top comers a vidyddhara, with a garland in hand, flying through the 
clouds. ^ The image placed on a pedestal (6 ft. 6 in. by 2 ft, 9 in., excluding 
the projected channel) is partially fixed into the back wall. 

P&rha-devatds .—^The pardva-devata in the back (west) niche (2 ft. 7 in. 
by 1 ft. in.) is an exquisite chlorite image (2 ft. 7 in. high and 1 ft. 7J in. 
wide) of two-armed Surya seated in padmdsana on a vidvapadma placed 
above a one-wheeled ratha drawn by seven spirited horses. Elegantly 
bedecked in bangles (one on each wrist), armlets, a ratna-upavlta, a girdle, 
two kinds of hdra (one of them a beaded string), makara-kundalaa and a 
bejewelled mukuta and clad in a dhoti, a dangling folded scarf, a coat of 
mail and high socks, he holds in each hand the stalk of a full-blown lotus. 
The plain halo around the head narrows down towards the bottom. The 
charioteer is shown dowm to the waist. On the right side of the principal 
figure is Dandi, dressed as a foreigner with socks, a long cloak and a 
peculiar cap; he carries in his right a staff (?) and in his left a shield. The 
corresponding figure on the left is Pingala with a pen in hia right hand and 
an inkpot in his left; he, too, is draped like a foreigner, but his coat reaches 
only down to his knee. The jambs of the frame around the niche also 
have at their bases the figures of these two attendants. 

In the south niche (1 ft. 9J in, by 1 ft, 1 in.) is a pot-bellied standing 
Gape^a* bejewelled in anklets, sarpa-upavlta, a beaded hdra, a tiara made 
of beaded strings with a klrttimukha over the ja^, sarpa-armlets, finger- 
rings^and a bangle (on each of the four hands). He holds in his lower left 
hand a hatchet, upper left a bowl of laddukas, upper right a broken tusk 
and lower right a rosary. Near his right foot is a mouse, by the side of 
which is a gana. There is a second gana on the left side. The height and 
width of this sculpture are respectively 1 ft, 9J in. and 1 ft. The image in 
the north niche (1 ft. 9 in. high and 1 ft. IJ in. wide) is missing. 

Jagamohana 

Bdda .—^The oblong jagamohana (PI. IV A) is tri-raiha on plan. In the 
central projections of the north and south walls are provided perforated 
jalt-windows, their exterior frames richly carved with creepers and scroll¬ 
work with four insets, one each at the centre of the four sides. The top 
inset has a Gaja-Lakshmi and the side ones vidyddhara couples with 
garlands in hands. The bottom ones contain each a figure seated in 
mahdr&jailld ; the one on the north wall has an indistinct object in its right 
hand, the corresponding attribute in the figure on the south wall, who is a 
pot-bellied gana, being a round object. These windows are flanked by a 
khdkhard-mun^i on either side, each with a niche containing a four-armed 
figure, beyond which is a pilaster, its shaft encircled by a ndga or ndgi. 

figure in the west flank of the north side is a female with an indistinct 
object in its lower left hand, a tridiUa in the upper left and a staff (?) in the 
upper rights the lower right being in varada. ^e female in the east flank 
Carries a trid&la in upper left and a sword in upper right, the attribute^ iu 
the lowmr hands bdng defaced. The lower right hand of the fboiale in the 
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east flank of the south side is in varada. The four-armed figure (with its 
chest missing) in the west flank holds in its lower left a gha^a (?) and in its 
upper left a triiiUa. Above the window-frame are three hhdkhara-mun^is 
separated by pilasters. 

The pabhdga of the kanika is of four mouldings— kkura, kumbha, khurd 
and inverted khurd, the muhdnii of the last two relieved with creepers. 
The jdhgha is embellished with ornamental, elongated khdkhard-mundis, 
each alternating with a carved pilaster. All these khdkhard^un^is are 
provided with niches containing figures including dikpalas and |heir Saktia, 
Gai>e§a, Ganga and Yamuna, the last two occurring in the side walls of the 
projection containing the entrance-doorway. 

The varanda is a Mw^-shaped moulding (its muhdv^i carved with 
scroll-work), which is capped by a recess (kdnfi) relieved with a dwarfish 
gfana in the attitude of supporting the superstructure, alternating with a 
joK-pattem. Over the kdnti is a projected moulding decorated with the 
reliefs of scenes of the Udrmyarux. 

Roof. —^Above this is a succession of two receding sloping terraces with 
a repetition of all the elements beginning with the fcfcttra-shaped varanda 
(relieved with lotus-petals) below the lower terrace; the upper is 

divided into broad but shallow recesses, containing figures, generally erotic 
couples, and pilaster-like projections relieved with ornate kumbhaa. The 
projected member over it is relieved with friezes mostly depicting scenes 
from the Rdmdyana. The vertical faces of the sloping terraces are carved 
with a series of lotus-petals. Above the upper sloping terrace is laid the 
flat roof, occupying the central portion of the structure. On the crown of 
this roof is a monoUthic kalasa placed on a square pedestal. 

Interior. —^The flat ceiling of the jagamohana is made of a-series of 
longitudinal slabs resting on the topmost corbel of a group of five, of which 
the lowest rests on an architrave supported by twelve pilasters. dSach of 
the latter, with an inverted Jk^wm-shaped capital, has a base with two 
mouldings of khurd and inverted khurd relieved with a chaitya-window 
motif. In the thickness of each of the longer, i.e. north and south, walls 
is provided a corbelled niche lighted by the interiorly plain jdU-w'mdow 
mentioned above. The floor is paved like the sanctum. 

Door-frame. —^The door-frame of the jagarmhana is decorated like that 
of the sanctum. At the base of each jamb is a four-armed female figure 
each within a niche: the one on the right has a trUvla in the upper left hand 
and a rosary in the upper right; the one on the left has in the upper right 
hand a rosary, her lower right, touching a female, being in varada. Beside 
each is a three-hooded ndga with the form of a human being, the left one 
with a garland and the right one with a ghata in both hands. Beyond the 
door-frame, on each side, is a projected pilaster with a round shaft entwined 
by a ymga on the left one and a rvdgl on the right one, each carrying a 
garland; over the seven-hooded canopy is a row of kirUimukhaa from the 
mouths of which issue pearl-strings. The square capital of each pilaster is 
relieved with a aquattish yakaha in the attitude of supporting the super¬ 
structure and standing figures; the base consists of three mouldings. 

Looae aaulpturea inside jagamohana 

Inside the jagamohana are two loose images (snout broken) of pot¬ 
bellied Vftr&hl, Irath seated in mahdrdjcdild. One (2 ft. 11 in. hi^ and 1 ft. 
6 in. wide) of them, with the right leg raised, is two-aimed having a skull- 
onp in the. left hand and a fli^ in the right. It is decorated with the 
usual ornaments including kun^alaa and a hdra of the chhannavira type. 
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Its liair rises upwards in spiral curls in two tiers against a background of 
an oval halo. Below the legged seat are offerings on tripods and 
worshippers. At the top comers of the oblong baok*slab is a flying flgure 
with a garland in hand. The other image (chlorite ?; height 2 ft. 4| in.; width 
1 ft. 6 in.) is four-armed and is decorated with usual ornaments. It holds 
'•in its lower left hand a skull-cup, upper left a rosary and lower right a 
water-pot, tl^p upper right being broken. Below the seat are the mount 
buffalo and two devotees. The halo is elongated elliptical and back- 
slab oblong. 


Gangb^vabi tbmplb, Bbyalishbati 

No less interesting than the preceding one is the GahgeSvari temple 
(Pis. IV B and V A) at Beyalishbati, consisting of a devl of the khakhard 
Order and a jagamohana of the full-fledged Pida Order. It is the only speci¬ 
men so far known which represents the khdkhard Order of this particular 
variety in its late phase. Stylistically and on considerations of iconography 
the temple is ascribable to about the thirteenth century. The name itseff 
suggests its association with the Gahgas.i 

Devi 

Bdda. —Built on a faceted polygonal prishfha (about 10 in. high), the 
deul (about 34 ft. high) is on plan aapta-ratha including the two thin pilaster¬ 
like projections which are divided into facets relieved with creepers and 
scrolWork and which flank the central rahd. The bdda has only two 
divisions— pdbhdga (3 ft. 4 in. high) and jdngha (6 ft. 8 in. high), the latter 
capped by an inconspicuously projected moulding which can hardly be 
regarded‘as a regular varan^. The pdbhdga consists, as in the fully 
developed Orissan temples, of the khurd,, kumhha, paid, kani and pald- 
like basmnta, the first, third and fifth of them carved. The central pro¬ 
jections above the pdbhdga, which has a khdhhard-mu7j4i in between the 
five njouldings of the pdbhdga, are each provided with a niche for the 
pdrha-devatd. The kanika and anuraiha of the jdhgha have, besides the 
facets {dhdra) relieved with creepers and scroll-work (as in the anufaiha), 
a succession of a khdkhard-mundi at the bottom, an inset (projecting 
member) relieved with a klrttimukha in the middle and a pidd-mundi at 
the top. The khdkhard-mundis and the pidd-mundis of the kanika have 
respectively the dikpalas and their female counterparts, all of whom are 
in lalitdsana. All except Kubera and his iakti, who sit on a vUvapadma 
above rcUna-kumbhas, and Nirriti and his dakti who are poised over a pros¬ 
trate male, have their respective trotting animal-moimts as their seats. 
The pM- and khdkhard-mundis of the anuraiha mostly have divinities of 
the 6aiva and 6akta pantheons including Aja-Ekapada, eight-armed 
Chamunda and four-armed Mahishasuramardini. The recesses between the 
projections have gaja-vgdlaa at the base, insets with figures, often 
erotic, in the middle and variantly ndyikds and erotic figures standing on 
foliated flowers at the top. 

Oandi. —The gan^i in three tiers is aapta-ratha at the base but pancha- 
ratha in the second tier and upwards. The corner and intermediate pagas 
are decorated with a succession of three receding khdkhard-mup4^, each 
mun^i with a kc^a on the top. The lower (4 ft. 10 in.) and upper (3 ft. 

6 in.) tiers consist of four mouldings, of wliich three are MurS-shaxwd 
and the four^ (second from the top) is splayed-out and decorated ^ih 
lottt$-petals. central tier has an . additional kkurd-shaped moulding. 


i The deity is oahed GaueAvad in the reveime leooidB. 
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The recesses between the tiers of mouldings are divided into plain fy^ets. 
The mhd is a succession of three gradually receding kMk^d-tmn4iBy 
their upper half being enclosed by two roundels, which form the central 
device of the hho-motif on the raka of the Gaurl temple at Bhubaneswar. 

The rdha of the ga'n4i of the front (south) aide is more projected and 
has two superimposed the lower conspicuous and larger, 

crowned by a lion. 

Mastaka. —The gandi is marked oflF from the maataka hy a faceted 
moulding {ardhi), pa^ha-ratfia on plan, which resembles the fewer half of 
a kumbha motif (usually occurring on the pdbhdga). Separate'd from it by 
a recess is the maataka, which consists of a khmd-sh&ped khdkhard and is 
tri-raiha on plan (and not pancha-ratha as in the present maataka of the 
Gauri). All vestiges of the crowning elements have disappeared. 

Interior. —^Internally the sanctum is 11 ft. 3 in. east-west and 9 ft. 
3 in. north-south (18 ft. 10 in. by 15 ft. 4 in. externally). The garbha- 
muda is a small slab and rests on eight corbels coming forward from four 
sides; it is further supported by iron beams. Over the roof of the passage 
leading to the shrine is a corbelled niche which does not contain any 
opening to go to the chamber above the garbha-muda, if there is any. 

Door-frame. —The door-frame of the sanctum is carved. The sill is 
fashioned like a moonstone. At the base of the jambs is a seated male 
leaning on a staff within an oblong niche capped by a pidd-mundi with a 
two-armed dvdrapdla having flaming hair and standing on a lotus. The 
decoration above is in three facets, the innermost with scroll-work, the 
middle with a creeper having boys and the outermost with entwining ndgaa. 
These motifs (except the middle one which has flying figures with 
garlands on the lintel) continue on the lintel as well, the latter^having at 
the centre a Gaja-Lakshmi within a pidd-mundi. 

Iconography 

Image in the aanctum. —^The object of worship in the sanctum, known 
as GahgeSvarl, is a mere semblance of a crude head, the real nature of which 
cannot be made out without removing (which the priest would not permit) 
the thick greasy coat over it. It is placed on an early pedestal. 

Pdrha-devatda. —^The east niche of the bdda contains a four-armed 
chlorite image of Varahi (3 ft. 2J in. high and 1 ft. in. wide), its snout 
partly damaged. Clad in a short dhoti and a folded diaphanous scarf worn 
in a upaviti fkshion and richly bejewelled in anklets, a single ornament on 
her left leg, a highly ornamental mekhald, a raina-upavita, bangles (one on 
each wrist), armlets, finger-rings, a necklace and a jewelled mukufa, the 
boar-headed deity stands in a slightly dbhanga pose on a double-petalled 
lotus above a prostrate figure. Her back portion is mostly in the roimd 
but is unfinished, and her coUed hair rises upwards like flames in three 
rows. She carries in her lower left hand a shield, upper left a cup, the 
contents of which (blood 1) she is licking with her tongue, upper right a 
kartri and lower right a sword. She is flanked on either side by a small 
bejewelled female with similarly rendered hair. They, too, lick blood from 
a Cup held in their left hands, their right hands holding a kartri. At each 
of the top comers of the oblong back-slab is a flying figure with a lotus- 
stalk in its hands, below which is a pair of swans holding pearl-strings; 
further below is the representation of a rotAa-pedestal. 

In the west niche is a four-armed Gaijefe of khondalite (3 ft. 3|f in. 
high; 1 ft. in. wide), pot-bellied, standing on a double-petalled lotus, 
with a hatchet in the lower left hand, a bowl of kaf^vkaa (on which his 
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trunk ia applied) in the upper leA, broken tuak in upper right and a roaaiy 
in the lower left. He is decked in aarpa-ankleta, a jewelled girdle, banglea 
(one on each liand), finger-rings, sarpa-upavita, beaded annleta, a neokkoe 
and a jafd-muhifa. His mount, a mouse, looks up towards him. On 
either side of the kirttimukha-oa^pyed trefoil arch around his head is a flying 
- garland-bearing female. In front of the niche was erected, in later times, 
a man^pa, which has caved in, only two of its pillars standing. 

The image of the pdrim-devata in the back niche is now missing. The 
headless chlorite image, which now lies inside the jagamohana in the east 
liiche of the balustraded window, must have been originally installed in 
this niche, as its width (height not available due to the loss of the upper 
portion of the back-slab along with the head) is the same as that of the 
image of Varldil. In fact, in treatment, both the images form a cognate 
group. The goddess, draped and ornamented like Varahi, stands with a 
slight flexion on a double-petalled lotus carrying in her lower left hand the 
stalk of a lotus, upper left a danda (upper part broken) and lower right a 
rosary. The attribute in her upper right hand is broken: most probably 
it was a snake, the attribute held in the right hand of the two flanking 
females (the attendants of Varahi hold the same attributes as the main 
deity herself in her upper hands). These figures, much smaller than the 
central one, stand on a lotus against the background of a khakhara shrine, 
are bejewelled and carry in their left hands a davtja and right a snake. 
Below the lotus-seat of the left female is a lion, looking up towards the 
main deity who may thus be identified with some form of Parvati. The 
portion of the back-slab which covers the back side of the deity is cut out, 
so that the back portion is in the round. 

.Jagamoha^ 

'Thetjagamohana (PI. IV B) is paiicha-ratha on plan and is built on a 
carved updna. The central projections, conspicuously projected, contain 
windows 0*1 fhe east and west and the entrance-door on the south. Each 
of these windows, with balusters relieved with SaJnbhanjikas, has below it 
a khakhard-mundi flanked by a nog'a-pilaster on either side and above it a 
projected pi^ crowned by a figure—Karttikeya (?) on the east and a four- 
armed female on the west. The windows and the door-frame are each 
firamed by a multifoil makara-torana, the posts of which rest on the five 
mouldings of the pdbhdga. This arch is more elaborate on the front side; 
it is five-foiled and its posts, crowned by a floral capital, are lavishly carved 
with scroll-work, creepers and mouldings. The topmost arch, of the five 
foils, has at the back an ithyphallic Aja-Ekapada. 

Bada .—^The ba^a is tryanga\ the p^Mga consists of the usual five 
mouldings, the kanika and anuratha being distinguished by the additions 
of hhdkhard-mundia flanked by Ti^a-pilasters. The jangha has at the 
central portions of the faceted kanika and anuratha a khdikhard-mun^i, an 
oblong inset with a klrttimukha and a niche. The khdkhara-mun^is and 
the niches of the kanika contain the dikpalas and their daktis respectively. 
The varanda is made of five carved mouldings including khurd and pheni. 

Roof.—The roof is pancha-paga and its pidda are arranged in tiem, of 
which remains of two with a recess in between are now extant. The lovrer 
tier consists of four pi^, the central paga of this tier being crowed by 
tli 0 UBUftl crowning elements of a pid<i*dtuh The much*damaged upper 
tier has a brick core. 

t>oor-frame.^T!bie door-frame of the jagamoham is dewwated in the 
manner of the door-frame of the sanctum ; the lowest seated figure on the 
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door-jambs, however, is absent here and the execution is bolder. The 
projecting architrave above the lintel is relieved with nam-gra^ with 
Surya seated cross-legged with the stalk of a lotus in each hand and 
Chandra, Mahgala, Buddha, Brihaspati, Sukra and Sani, all similarly poised 
but holding in their left hand a water-pot and in the right hand a rosary, 
Bahu (upper body shown) with a crescent in the left hand and a disc in the 
right and snake-tailed Ketu with both hands raised. 

Ceiling. —^The ceiling of the jagamohana is a dome with* ten circular 
corbels capped by a small disc. The lowest corbel rests orf an octagop, 
formed by the middle portions of the four side-walls and four beams span¬ 
ning the comers. 

Building material. —^The facing masonry and floors of both the deul 
and jagamohana are variously of sandstone and khondalite, but the core 
of the plinth below the upana of the deul is of laterite. 

Sculptures outside the compound 

Outside the temple-compound, within a hut, is a stone image of 
Mahishasuramardini (height 2 ft. 2| in.), also known as GahgeSvari. In 
iconographic features, the image resembles two metal images (heights 3| in. 
and 1 ft. 2 in.) respectively in the hut and on the vedi inside the temple. 
All the three represent a Mahish§.suramardini killing the demon, who has 
issued from the severed body of a buflEalo, by piercing her trUvla into him 
with her two front hands. In her remaining left hand is a bell and^in her 
right a brandishing sword. 

While it is tempting to regard this stone Mahishasuramardini as having 
formed the main object of worship in the sanctum, it is very unj[ikely that 
it was really so, for it is smaller in dimensions than the pdrha-devcdas. 

ChANDI TKMPLE, KiSHOBPUR 1 
• • * 

Enclosed within a laterite compound-wall, the temple (PI. V B) con¬ 
sists of a deul and a jagamohana, both of laterite, and has at four comers 
four subsidiary shrines, all of the khdkhard Order. It, therefore, belongs 
to the pahchayatana class. 

Architectonically the temple is more akin to the Gopalinl and Savitri 
temples than the Vaital Deul or the Gaurl. The square plan of its 
jagamohana indicates for it a date later than that of the Vaital. It is not 
earlier than ninth century a.d. 

Deul 

Bada. —Built on a low upana, the deul (externally 15 ft. 6 in. high and 
9 ft. 2 in. long and 6 ft. 8 in. wide) is of the khdkhara Order and pancha- 
ratha on plan, taking into account the pilaster flanking the central projec¬ 
tions. "nie Mda consists of a pahhdga (2 ft. 8 in. high) and a jdhgha (4 ft. 
4^ in. high). The pahhdga is a succession of four mouldings, khurd, kumbha, 
noli with facets and an inverted khurd. The jdhgha is plain. The kanika 
has a few dhdras at the comers. The anurtUha is a five-faceted pilaster 
with a base of two mouldings— khurd and inverted khurd —and again an 
inverted khurd moulding at the top. The rdhd is in the form of a 
mui^i with a niche for the pdriva-dmUd. 


1 Kishorpor (Kesaipur in the Survey Sheet) within the poUoe station of Betnoti 
(Sadar Subdivision) is only 2 miles north-east of Jugal railway station on the Ru{>8a- 
Ba«ipada line. 
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Gofi^t.—^epATSitod from the bSda by & serieB of throe lAurS-sheved 
moulding (total height 2 ft, 9 iu.) the gaif^i, made of three coxxrseB of 
atones, is rounded near the top, the Sorter (north and south) aides of which 
simulates the outline of a stylized cAa%a.window motif (2 ft. .3 J in. high). 
The central projection of the ffandi has a miniature HekAa on the back 
^ and the roof of a khakhara on the south and north. The frontal (east) face 
presents a prominent projection extending up to the top of the kdn(i. 

Mastaka .—^The chaitya-window member is separated from the top¬ 
most Mttrd-shaped khakhard (2 ft, 7 in. high) by a plain recess (kdnti), 8| 
in. high. All the crowning elements above the kkdkhird have disappeared; 
a kalasa now lies amidst the ruins. 

IrUerior.—The garbha-griha is a plain oblong, 6 ft. 1 in. by 4 ft. The 
garbha-muda is formed by two flat stones resting on five corals. Above 
the architrave over the door-frame, which is of a different stone, is a 
corbelled niche, visible from inside. 

Image in the sanctum. —^Partly fixed in the back wall and placed on a 
pedestal is the object of worship—an image (3 ft, 4 in. high) of ChamundS, 
depicted in her most terrible form—^with round rolling eyes, an open mouth 
showing teeth and fangs, an emaciated body with bones and veins visible, 
pendant breasts showing veins and a shjmnken belly. The ten-armed 
deity is seated in mafmrdjalild on the back of a prostrate male (who, with 
his head on his right palm, is a prey to two jackals), and decked in anklets, 

‘a beaded Mm, mun4a-mald, armlets (beaded or of mundas), valayas (one on 
•each wrist), kundalas and a jafd-mukuta decorated with mundas, chopped 
off palms and a snake. The lowest right hand is in abhaya; the others 
carry a kartrl, a long sword, a kapdla and a Of the three extant 

left hands,*the lowest is in varada, and the second holds a nara-mun^a and 
the third a paraiu. One of the broken left hands must have held a triSula, 
the bottom portion of which pierces the prostrate figure. Over the head 
is the skin of an elephant. The back portion of the image is in the round, 
the oblong back slab having been scooped out. 

Pdriva-devaids. —All the niches in the bdda, intended to hold pdriva- 
devaids, are now empty. The image (1 ft. 6 in. high), which was on the 
back (west) niche, is now in worship in the house of one Ravinarayana Padhi, 
son of the late Udayanarayana Padhi, of the village. It is badly damaged: 
all the hands except two are now missing; the head is also mutilated. 
Enough, however, remains to show that the figure represents an ithyphallic 
deity—the male counterpart of Chamurida. Emaciated, with veins and 
ribs visible and with a terrible facial expression, the god dances on the back 
of a prostrate male. He is at least six-armed: the uppermost right 
hand holds a damaru. He is bedecked in anklets, a girdle, a necklace, 
sarpa-karna-bhushanu, valayas (one each) and a munda-mdld and is flanked 
on either side by a tiny female, each with a kapdla in her left hand and 
trimia (?) in the right. The beaded halo with an edge of flames is pointed 
at the top. The back slab is oblong. 

Jagamohana . 

The jagamohana is tri-ratha on plan. Its pdbhdga is of three mould¬ 
ings— khurd, inconspicuous kumbha (more like noli) and inverted khurd. 
The jdhgha is plain except for the jdK-window in the central projection. 


* The attributes of her right hands ootresj^d exactly to those of the ri j^t hands 
of .the large ChSanuud^ from Barasahi (Sadar, Dfatriot Bfajnirbhanj), now in a tein|>Ie 
by the side of the Kiftchake&varl temple of Baripada. 
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The vamnda is a khurd-ehaped moulding, over which rises the terraced 
roof in two stages; the recess in between, however, has no clerestory unlike 
such early temples as the Para4urame4vara. Internally the jagamohana is 
8 ft. square. 

MAUISHiSUBAMABDINl TBMFLB, ShEBOARH ^ 

Deul 

Built on a low updna, 2 ft. 2 in. high, of three course^ of laterite, the 
temple, with the top portion of its gan^i together with the rj^astaka missing, 
stands to a height of 13 ft. It is wholly made of laterittf except for the 
door-frame and the member immediately over it, which are of a bluish 
stone (chlorite ?). 

Bdda .—^The tryanga bdda is externally pancha-raiJta on plan; the 
lengths of the kanika, anuratha and rdhd of the back (east) side, which is 
also the longer side, are respectively 2 ft. 6| in., 1 ft. 2 in. and 2 ft. 3i in. 
The corresponding measurements of the shorter (north and south) sides 
are 1 ft. 8 in., 1 ft. | in. and 1 ft. llj in. The pdbhdga, 2 ft. 1 in. high, 
consists of three mouldings— khurd, noli and inverted khurd —connected 
with each other by a plain vertical band. Except for the pidd-mundi — 
two piMs crowned by an dmalaka —on the central projection, the jdngha 
(4 ft. 7 in. high) is plain. The niches in the pidd-mundis are now empty. 
The varanda, 1 ft. 2 in. high, consists of two mouldings crowned by a recess, 
in. high. 

Gandi. —^The plain kanika-paga of the gandi stands to a maximum 
height of 4 ft. 7| in. The other pagas on the shorter sides are preserved 
to a lesser height, with their stones dislocated; nevertheless, the broad 
outline of the lower portion of a cJiaitya-window motif (as in the Chandi 
temple) can be made out. On the back side above the lowest course 
(beyond the kanika) a course resembling a half convex is visible : evidently 
the curvature is dictated by the edges of the windows of the sides. 

Interior .—^The garhka-gfiha measures 6 ft. 6 in. by 4 ft. Thp garhha- 
muda is a single oblong slab resting on the top of a group of corbels. The 
stonework is as usual without any mortar. 

Door frame. —^The door-frame is richly carved with bands of scroll¬ 
work and floral motifs. At the base of the jambs are five-foiled niches 
with a standing dvdrapdla carrying in one hand an indistinct but roundish 
object and in another a staff. At the centre of the lintel is a Gaja-Lakshmi. 

Architrave. —The cMiiya-window-shaped member originally over the 
door-frame now lies by the side of the sill. It contains a four-armed ithy- 
phallic 6iva seated in lalitdsana by the side of his two-armed consort. His 
lower left hand touches the chin of Devi, the lower right being in vydkhydna- 
mudrd. The upper left and right respectively carry a triSvIa and a 
rosary. The vdhanas, bull and lion, are depicted below the seat. What is, 
however, more interesting is the depiction, in a row, of the Sapta-Mdtrikd» 
with Virabhadra and Gai^e^, each within a compartment, below this 
panel. Unlike other Sapta-Matfikd representations, the figure of Virabhadra 
here occupies the central position. The emaciated terrible-looking 
Ch&munda is depicted on the extreme dexter. Seated in the maMrdjalUd 
pose with the mount below, she carries in her lower left hand a kapalOy 
upper right a rosary and lower right a kartri, the broken upper left probably 
being danta-lagna. Next is the pot-bellied V&r&hl, with a skull-cup in 


1 Shergarh, itself a police station within the Sadar Subdivision, is 8 miles south¬ 
west of Balasore and approachable by bus. 
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her left hand, the object in her right being indistinct. Her mount is a 
buffalo. Kaumarl is shown riding on the back of a peacock with both her 
legs hanging by the sides of the mount. She carries in her left hand a cup 
(?) and in her right a iakti. Next is Mftheivari, in Udit&sana, with a trima 
in her left hand and a rosary in her right; her bull is depicted below. The 
representation’of two-armed Virabhadra, in Uditaaana, pla 3 dng on a harp, 
is rather unusual. Next is depicted Brahmfioi with four heads (three 
visible) and four hands, carrying in her upper right hand a rosary, upper 
left a book (?) and lower left a grAo/a (?), her lower right being in varada- 
mvdra (?). She sits in padmdsana with the swan below. Vaishoavl, 
four-armed, is in Mitasana with her mount Garuda below. Next is IndranI, 
in kditdsana, with a vajra in her left hand, the right being in varada. The 
animal-mount below is a very poor representation of an elephant. At the 
end is the four-armed pot-bellied GaueiSa. Seated in mahdrdjalild the 
elephant-headed deity carries in the lower left hand a bowl of laddukas on 
which his trunk is applied, a hatchet in the upper right and a rosary in the 
lower right. 

Images within the sanctum. —^Within the sanctum are two images of 
Mahishasuramardini. The one (1 ft. in. high and 1 ft. 1 in. wide) on 
the loose channel-spouted pedestal is elegantly bejewelled and displays con- 
•siderable workmanship. It is eight-armed; with the lowest left hand it 
conveniently catches hold of the demon and with a trUula held in the lower¬ 
most right it pierces the latter’s head. The remaining three left hands 
respectively carry a serpent, a bow and a shield (in the uppermost), while 
the attributes in its right hands are a sword (in the uppermost), an arrow 
(in the attitude of being taken out from the quiver) and a wheel. The 
right foot-rests on the hind portion of the buffalo (with the head severed) 
which has a realistically depicted wheel stuck on its hind part; near left 
leg lies the rampant lion. Stylistically the image may be of the tenth- 
eleventff century. The other image (1 ft. 7 in. high and 1 ft. 2 in. wide) is 
a coarser and later copy of it. 

As the pedestal in the garbha-griha is too large for these images, it is 
not likely that either of them was originally the principal deity installed 
here. Chi the other hand, the beautiful ten-armed image (2 ft. 6 in. high 
and 1 ft. 6 in. wide) of Mahishasuramardini, now fixed in the north niche 
of the adjacent ELhajurefivara 6iva temple, which is not very old and is 
made mostly with the old material, largely fits the pedestal. It carries a 
severed head in one of the left hands and a vajra in one of its right ones, 
besides the attributes held by the eight-armed figures described above. 
The workmanship of this image is much superior to that of the other two. 

Antiquities outside the sanctum 

The locality, besides containing the remains of a few more temples 
including four small laterite temples of the Rekha Order, has yielded a rich 
crop of imag..s—Gai^efia, KSrotikeya, Surya, Parvatl, Aja-£kapada, GangS, 
Yamuna, Vishtiu, Varaha, Ashtamahabhaya-TarS and figures oitirthankaras, 
including Rishabhanatha and PanSvanatha. No doubt the place was a 
flourishing centre of Buddhism, Jainism, Vaisht;>avism, l^aivism and ^akta 
and Saura cults. 

CJONOLTJSION 

The shei^ of t^e maskdka-khdkhards of the temples of Orissa, so far 
known, can M broadly divided into two categories, viz. (1) those wMch are 
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simple semi-cylinders, i.e. the lengths of which remain constant on all hori¬ 
zontal planes but the widths go on diminishing and (2) those that gradually 
narrow down upwards and their four comers diagonally incline inwards, 
so that both the lengths and breadths get progressively reduced towards 
the top.i 

However, taking into consideration all the components ofjbhese temples 
it is possible to resolve them into three broad classes on ac<iount of some 
individualistic traits in their forms. 

Class I is well represented by the Vaital Deul (PI. VI A) of Bhubaneswar. 
Its scheme of elevation is in the three well-known divisions of the Orissan 
rekha and pida deuls — bd^, gan4>i and mmtaka. Built on a low updna, the 
bdda, like that of the early group of Bhubaneswar, has three parts— 'pahhdga 
of four mouldings, jdngka and varanda, the last with two mouldings capped 
by a recess. Instead of the raihxs, the hada has pilaster-like projections, 
all on one plane. The gandi has two hhumis, each demarcated by an oblong 
hhumi-andd, crowned by a massive member. The longer sides of the latter 
with a projected fillet at the base and the rounded top comers assume 
the form of a cyma re versa. Thus, this member resembles very closely 
the lower portion of the roof of the traditional chaitya-hall with its half- 
arched ceilings of the side aisles resting partly on the pillars of the hall and 
the walls at the outer ends.® The origin of both appears to have been in 
the arched roof of the verandah with heavy eaves, projecting either from 
the walls or the pillars. The mmtaka, demarcated from the ganai by a 
recess, has the clear-cut shape of a semi-cylinder not essentially different 
from those depicted, as stated above, in the early Indian reliefs. Its longer 
sides have a thin inconspicuously projected fillet at the base. The ridge¬ 
line along the crest has a row of finials, each consisting of an amid, khapuri 
and kalma as in that of a typical rekha-dml. 

To this class also belongs the Durga temple (pp. l7fiF., PI. VI B) near 
Baideswar, which, notwithstanding its having a single bhdmi, probably 
on account of its small size, displays some development. The fillet of the 
mastaka-khdkhard is more pronounced than that of the Vaital Deul and the 
contour of the khdkhard is no longer sharply semi-cylindrical but flattened 
at the top, its bottom edges sloping towards the fillet, so that its longer 
sides have the form of a cyma reversa, not however deeply inflected. The 
member above the bhumi-amlm has the shoulder-like curvature at the top 
ends, so that it resembles the Mum-moulding. The crowning elements 
are missing but the ridge-line is distinct. Inside is in worship an image of 
Mahishasuramardini. 

Outside Orissa, a miniature monolithic temple, displayed in the 
Mathura Museum, also come under this category. The latter (PI. VII A) ® 
along with a relief of Anantaiayin Vishnu, found near it, hailed from 
Daulatta (District Mathura). It is likely that the image was enshrined in 
it. Tri-ratha on plan, its pdJbhdga has three mouldings— khurd, noli and 
inverted khurd. The jdngha has a row of khdkkard-mun^ia, all having 


1 Cf. N. K. Bose, op. eit., p. 80, 

* In fact, a transverse section across an early cAoitya-hall (a high vault over the 
central hall, flanked on either side by a half vault over each side-aisle) from the wtdl 
of one side-aisle to that of the other will roughly yield the trefoil form produced by 
the magtaJua in combination with the membw which follows immediately below. 
The correspondence of this member to the roof of the verandah (lower than the 
roof) of a thatched or timber hut and the derivaticm of the former from the latter ere 
obvious. 

s Courte^ of the Mathura Museum. The remaining photographs are the copy* 
light of the Arohaeologioal Survey of India. 
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niches containing standing Sgurea, among whom KSrttikeya, Ga^eiSa and 
Vishpu are recognizable. Over the jangha are two mouldings, with a row 
of decorated dentils, imitating the ends of the beams, in between them. 
Xhe single bhvmi of the ga^i is capped by a plain moulding over which is 
the member with longer sides having cyma reversa. There is a conspicuous, 
now damaged,*ridge over the khdkhim. 

To Class II belong the Varahi temple (PI. Ill A) of Chaurasi, the Gaurl 
temple (PI. Ill B) of Bhubaneswar and the Gahge§varl temple (PI. V A) of 
Beyalishbati, all situated in District Puri, though spread over a wide chrono¬ 
logical range. The presence of a moulding, called srahi (a splayed out 
moulding approximating the form of the lower half of a kumhha moulding) 
in Orissan ^ilpa-Matraa below the maataka is as much its distinctive 
characteristic as the absence of the varanda mouldings and amlas, either 
in relief or in round. The treatment of the gandi has assumed an indi¬ 
viduality. Instead of the cyma reversa we have series of tiered khakhara- 
mundis. 

The crowning elements also differ from those of Vaital and consist of 
kalaaa, flanked by a rampant lion on either side. 

The mastaka-kMkhara in these specimens has a form different from 
that of Class I. In the Varahi, possibly the earliest of the three, the 
,semi-cylinder is substituted by a M'um-shaped form, tri-ratha on plan. 
A further development occurs in the Gauri where the number of rathas in 
both thfe mastaka-khdkhards i is increased to five, the projections being more 
prominent; in elevation, the khdkkaras resemble the khurd. In the pro¬ 
nouncedly dwarfish Mum-shaped tri-rcdha kkdkhard of the Gange^vari, the 
individualiffy of the kkdkhard is virtually lost. 

A simultaneous development is noticeable in their ground plans as 
well. WMle the Varahi and the Gauri are pancha-raiha, the Gange4vari, 
the latest, has a sapta-rcUha plan. 

Side by side, the proportionate difference between the length and 
width of the oblong interiors of these three typical temples progressively 
diminishes. Thus, taking the length of the deul of the Varahi, Gauri and 
GangeSvari as 1 in each case, their width would reswctively work out to 
•66, ‘69 and ’86, This diminution is naturally reflected as well in the 
mastakas, which assume a squarish shape, so much so that in the latest 
temple of the group, Gange^vari, its oblong character is hardly visible. 

The gandi also presents a progressive development. It is a full-fledged 
pancka-ratha in the VSrahi and Gauri temples, wherein there are two 
gradually receding tiers of khdkhard-mw^dis. In the GangeSvari temple, 
the number of tiers is increased to three. The gan^i in this temple is aapta- 
ratha at the base, but pancha-ratha at the level of the second tier and above. 

In Class III, which has a wider distribution spreading over Puri, 
Balasore, Mayurbhanj and Bolangir Districts, the fifund*, rising above a set 
of mouldings, is curved near the top, its entire side face is fashioned in the 
likeness of an ornate stylized cM%a-window. The back side, in following 
the contour of the ornamental edges of the cAa%a-windows of the sides, 
has usually plain concave and convex mouldings. The maataka-khdkMrd 
is crowned either bj’ a kalaaa as in the SSvitri temple (PI. VIII A) and the 
miniature shrine (PI. IX A) in the compound of the Muktefivara temple or 
by a kalaaa flanked by a lion on either side as in the Gop&lini (BhubaneSvail) 
temple (PI. VTTT B). All the temples so far discovered are noted for their 
plain surface treatment. 


» It should be home in mind, however, that the top of ihe Gauri has been 
thoroughlyrouovated and it is likely that originally there was only one hkSlduird. 
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A sub-olass within this class may be differentiated by the presence or 
absence of the ardhi, below the maataka. This moulding is present both 
in the GopSlinl (PI. VIII B) and the SSvitrl temples^ (PI. VIII A) of 
Bhubaneswar, ^ese two temples are paOcha-ratha on plan with the raihaa 
scrupulously carried up to the top of the Mttm-shaped rnaataka-kMkhard. 
Both of them have four mouldings in the pabhdga and two in the varan4a, 
the jangha being plain except for a niche in the central projection for 
the par4va-devatd.^ The central projection of the gan^ii is distinguished by 
the representation of a temple. 

To the second sub-class are affiliated the miniature temple * (PI. IX A) 
in the compound of the Mukte^vara, the Chandi temple (PI. V B) of Kishor- 
pur and the two temples (Pis. IX B and X A) at Banipur-Jharial, the sub¬ 
classification of the Mahishasuramardinl temple of Shergarh being precluded 
by its missing superstructure. The larger of the two temples of Ranipur- 
Jharial, which is located 70 ft. north-north-west of the Some^vara temple 
and locally known as Liyahari-mandir (PI. X A), is distinguished by throe 
openings in between two pillars and two pilasters in the central part of the 
front side.* The door-frame was fixed in the central opening. 

This temple (22 ft. high) is tri-rcUha on plan. The bd^ has a plain 
pabhdga (1 ft. 10 in. high), ajdhgha (4 ft. 7 in. high), also austerely plain, 
and a mranda (2 ft. 4| in. high) of a succession of three Miim-shaped mould¬ 
ings. The central projection of the varanda of the sides and the back is 
crowned by a chaitya-window, which projects against the lower poition of 
the gandi (7 ft. high). The latter, of the usual pattern of this class, other¬ 
wise does not maintain the rof^-projections. The ifcfeam-shaped khdkhard, 
separated by a recess, 10 in. high, has a cAoitya-window motif at the centre 


1 The dates of these temples are not known, but they are earlier than the Parvatl 
temple (which dates at least from the thirteenth century, as is indicated by aodonative 
inscription) in that while the latter stands on the present pavement of the Lihgar&ja 
compound, the lowest mouldings of the former two are partly covered by that pave¬ 
ment. 

* The objects of worship in both the Gopalini and Savitrl are crude female figures, 
which have replaced the original ones, but the pariva-devaida, though damaged, are 
original. The latter, all female, are as follows. 

Oopdlini.—South niche: The deity is two-armed with forearms and attributes 
missing; both the attending female figures seem to have carried in their right and 
left hands respectively a trUula and a kapdla, which might have been the attributes 
of the main deity as well. West niche: The forearms of the central deity are m issing, 
but the attributes—a jtdJa in her left hand and a dcmda in her right—are preserved; 
the female attendants carried the same attributes, of which the pdSa alone is preserved. 
North niche: Both the forearms of the main figure are missing but the left carried the 
stalk of a fuU-blowrn lotus, which is also carri^ by the attendant females in their left 
hands; there is a lion by the side of the right foot of the main figure. 

Savitri .—^The central deities in each case ate the same as the corresponding ones 
in the Gopalini. 

9 The main deity here is missing, but a niche in the inner face of the back wall 
indicates that the deity installed here 'was not a UAga as would be seemingly suggested 
by the pdriva-devcada, who are a four-armed Ganeia on the south, a two-armed Kiuiiti- 
keya on the west and a four-armed Farvatl on the north. 

^ A roughly analogous treatment with pillars at the entrance is hoticed in the 
Nava-Dtuga temple (FI. X B) at Jageswar (District Almora) as well where along the 
crest of the khdkhard is a vase-shaped member in the centre and a lion at either extremity. 
Cf. An, Rep. Arch. Surv. Ind., 1928-29 (Delhi, 1933), PI. rV'(o). The same locality con¬ 
tains three more temples, aim with semi-cylindrical khdkhoarda roughly of the Vait&l 
type. They are again dedicated to Siiktie —^K&likft (H. XI A), Fui£(i-dev! (PI. XIB) 
and GhapdikS (PI. vll B); of them, the Ohagdihft has a single bhUmi with a reotaegullff 
amJd <m the groridi. Below the oyma reversa member underlying the khSkhord theta 
are rows of dentils (in imitation of beam-ends) in the Nava-Ih]^& and Pushfi-rtevI 
temples. 
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of both the front and back sides. The of the front side has a promi¬ 
nent chaitjfohwindow relief at the baoh end of the the latter pro¬ 

jecting front the architrave over the lintel of the front openings. 

It is 16 ft, by 12 ft. 9 in. (not 13 ft. square as notra by Beglar) inter¬ 
nally and 20 ft. 8 in. by 17 ft. 5 in. exten^y. The oeil^ of throe flat 
stones, placed side by side, is laid on the top of a series of three gradually 
r^imiTiiahitig oorbels, the lowest of which is perched partly above the walls 
(the latter’s topmost course is also projected like corbels) and partly on the 
inverted Murd-shaped brackets of the oblong pilasters, of which those 
against the two side walls survive alone. 

To lessen the load over the ceiling, a spacious oblong chamber is 
provided over the garbha-mvda. Its ceiling, too, consists of throe slabs 
resting on side wails of nine courses, of which the top six are prominently 
corbelled. There was no means of access to it originally. 

A smaller version (PI. IX B) of this temple, also with crowning elements 
and deity missing but with a regular door, is near the Chausati-Yogiid 
temple on the same outcrop of granite, which contained near its base the 
Liyahari-mandir. 

The khdkhard-mu'^is on the walls of the temples of Bhubaneswar 
also similarly display a variety of forms, which is but natural in view of 
the currency of variant types of this form of architecture. Some of these 
mundis are illustrated on Plates XII and XIII. 


Appendix A 


DUEGA TEMPLE, RAMESWAR 


As stated above (p. 1, n. 3), the Durga temple (PI. VI B) has already 
been mentioned by Beglar. Nevertheless, it is described here in some detail, 
as it is not readily accessible and as I had an opportunity of inspecting it. 

The temple is located in Rameswar Mauza^ (Lat. 20° 22 and Long. 
86° 24') at the foot of a hillock, the latter itself, with the Ramanatha (or 
Ramedvara) temple on its crown, on the south bank of the Mahanadi, in 

District Cuttack. . ~ i ,i 

The temple, made of khondalite, faces west. It is jHirtcha-rathaon 
plan (Fig. 1), if we take into account the two projections, flanking the ram, 
containing niches. These projections, however, do not continue on the 
varand^ and gandi. Externally it measures 6 ft. 10 in. (north to south) 
by 4 ft. 114 in! (east to west), from comer to comer, the corresponding 
interior dimensions being 4 ft. 10 in. by 2 ft. llj in. Thus the thickness 
of the walls at the kanika of the pdhhdga is only 1 ft. _ 

Built on a low oblong upana of khondalite the temple stands to a 
height of 11 ft. 2 in. Its bd4a has three divisions. The lowest, the pabhaga 


J Rameswar is only a recorded mauza without ““X 
only half-a-nule east of Baideswar, a flounshmg vitoge and a police ® 

Cuttack, approachable from the Khurda ® 

once a day, the distance being 32 n^es. It is only 40 miles by .. 

Kalapath^) from New Capital. Visitors desmng to see this temple an® ^ 
Siihluinfttha temple dose to it, on an island within the Mah^a^, m^ 

.Bak Bungalow M Baides^, for which prior permission of the Deputy CoUeoKw in 

o^rge, Bahki, is neoessaxy. 
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SCALE OF FEET 

Fio. 1. DurgS temple, Bameswar 

t 

(1 ft. 6i in. high), is made of three plain mouldings— hhurd, nolt and hhura- 
shaped bdsanta. < 

In the central parts of the three mhos of the jdngha (2 ft. 7^ in. high) 
are provided niches for the pdrdva-devaids, all of whom are now missing. 
The sill of the frame around the niches rests on an inverted Mum-shaped 
moulding placed immediately over the top moulding of the pdbhdga with 
the result that the pabhdga here presents the appearance of four mouldings. 
Over the frame is a projected Mum-shaped moulding, capped by a recess, 
the latter immediately below the mm?i^-moulding. lie dimensions of 
the north, south and east niches are respectively 1 ft. 6| in. by lOf in. by 
3J in., 1 ft. 3 in. by lOf in. by 3J in. and 1 ft. 7 in. by 11 in. by If in. 

liie anuratha is shaped in the form of an ornate &Mii;Mm-miniature, 
its base consisting of a moulding relieved with lotus-petals below, which is 
a row of dentils (which were relieved with animals like lions and elephants 
in the Para§urameSvara temple of Bhubaneswar). The niches of these 
miniatures, of which the front two were left unoarved, bear reliefs of figures. 
In the western niche of the north side is a MahishSsuramardinI piercing a 
aUa on the shoulder of the demon having the head of a bufPalo, the latter’s 
left hand supportii^ the right foot of the goddess. Of the three left Imnds 
of the deity, the natural one is placed on the head of MahishSsura, the next 
carries probably a gharf^ (bell) and the uppermost a shield. Of the two 
ri^t hands, the natural one carries the iuto and the other a sword. Clad 
in a dhoti, the deity is decked in churia (bangles), a girdle, ear-omamenta 
and a jatd-mukuia. 

l^e eastern niche of the same side depicts a two-armed female draped 
in a and decked in a girdle, vcUayaa, Mm and ear-ornaments, standing 
with her left hand on the waist and the right canning the stalk of a lotus (f). 
As in the images of OafigA and YamunA, an attendant, standing on the 
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back side of the main Bguie, bolds an umbrella over the latter, while 
there is a second (female) attendant in front of her. The identity of the 
figure cannot be established in the absence of typical attributes or a vdhana. 

In the northern niche of the east side is a four-armed Aja-Ekapftda 
with a single leg, carrying in the lower left hand a vase (?), in the upper 
left a triaUa, and in the upper right a rosary, the object in the lower right 
being broken, * Clad in a dhoti, he is decked in a hara, valayas, upavita (worn 
on the right shoulder instead of the left), ear-omaments and a jafS-tnukula, 

The figure in the southern niche of this (east) side represents the 
two-armed Karttikeya, wearing a girdle, valayas, a ham of pendants, ear- 
omaments and Mkhandaka coiffure of two locks. With his left hand akimbo, 
resting on his left thigh and the right holding a matulwA^a, the deity stands 
in sama/pada. On the dexter side is seen a spear, while close to the left foot 
of the deity is a peacock with a snake (?) in its beak. 

In the eastern niche of the south side is a pot-bellied four-armed 
GaneiSa, seated in mahdrdjalild on a plain seat. Having a jafd-mukufa, 
he carries in the lower left a bowl of eatables, on which his trunk is applied, 
in the upper left a broken tusk (?) and in the upper right a hatchet, the 
object in the lower right indistinct. 

MahiahfisuramardinI again makes her appearance in the western niche 
of the south side. Possibly she is endowed with eight hands, of which six 
gjre distinct. With her natural left hand she has ti^tly caught hold of the 
snout of the buffalo (depicted as an animal) and with the corresponding 
right sh5 pierces a dula into the head of the animal. Of the two visible left 
h^ds, the lower carries a bow and the upper a shield, while the correspond¬ 
ing ri^t hands hold an arrow and sword respectively. There is a trace of 
the fourth Fight hand, the object, which it carries (chakra ?), being in¬ 
distinct. The fourth left hand is not shown; possibly the attribute it was 
meant to Ifbld was a snake, depicted near the back portion of the animal. 
Draped in a dhoti and bejewelled in anklets, a girdle, churis, a hdra, an 
ear-stud in the left ear (the right ear being^ invisible) and a ja^a-mukupi, she 
places her left foot on the hinder part of the buffalo. 

These figures are archaic and are affiliated more with those of the 
ParaSurame^vara temple than with the Vaital. 

The varanda, tri-ratha on plan, is a khura-sh&ped moulding (8 in. high) 
capped by a recess (2J in. high). The moulding is relieved at intervals 
with the motifs of c^%a-wmdow8, their medallions containing flowers, a 
lion either facing (south projection) or sidewise (central projection on the 
east side) or a pair of fighters (on the central projection of the north side). 

The yandi, tri-ratha at the base, has a single hhumi characterized by an 
oblong bhUmi-amld, crowning a set of three Mwm-shaped bhumi-varan^is', 
while the upper two of the latter are clasped by a single chaitya-window 
motif, the lowest is relieved with chaitya-vnndowa. Over the bhumi comes 
the large ^am-shaped member, which does not maintain the paga- 
divisions. Its fashioned only on the longer sides, is embellished 

with a row of four-petalled flowers above and a row of pendants below. The 
shorter sides are relieved with a chaitya-window, its central medallion 
containing Andhakisura-vadha-murti on the north side and Aja-EkapSda 
on the south. 

The former, with an extremely angry expression, round rolling eyes 
and spiral curls nsing upwards like flames, and decked in anklets, an upavUa 
of ski^s (?}, a hdra of pendants, valayoa and armlets, pierces, with a tridfOa. 
beld in his two natural hands, Andhakfisura who, doubled over with head 
and feet downward and waist upward, hangs in the air. The two tiwer* 
most hands hold over his head the stretch^ bide of an elepliant. The 
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remaining left carries a skull-cup near the pendant body of AndhakSsura, 
the object in the corresponding right being indistinct. On the dexter side 
is an attendant of ^iva, who, with a long staff-like object {diUa or sword) 
in hand, is seen attacking the hinder part of the elephant-skin held by Siva. 
A head is visible below the legs of 6iva, while over the head of the latter is 
a vidyddhara with a garland. 

The ith 3 rphallic Aja-Ekapada stands erect with a gha[a in his lower 
left, an animal (which looks like a deer) in the upper left, a rosary in the 
upper right and a triMla in the lower right. Scantily clad in a tigef a skin, 
he is bejewelled in vaiayaa, armlets, a hdra, an upavlta and a jt^d-muhu^a. 
He is flanked by two attendants, both emaciated and withio?^ carrying a 
sprinkler and a rosary. 

The western rahd is slightly more projected than the others and in it 
is the low door-opening, 3 ft, in. high and 1 ft. 9| in. wide. Over the 
lintel of the door-frame projects a plain architrave, its ends supported by 
the ends of the rahd. Over the architrave projects a Mttm-shaped member 
relieved with three cAai^ya-windows, two oblongs, each containing a 
peacock with a pearl-string, and rows of four-petalled flowers on the 
muhdnfi. Over this separated by a recess are two chaitya-windowa, one 
above the other with a narrow recess in between. The upper chaitya- 
window, which is also smaller, projects against the large Mttm-shaped 
member. In it was the bust of 6iva with a snake issuing from his right 
karna-bhushana, of which only the upper part now survives. Thfe face of 
the lower cftaiiya-window motif has completely exfoliated. The wooden 
door had two leaves as attested by two sockets in the ceiling of the passage 
immediately flanking the lintel. ' 

The rmataka, separated by a recess, in. high, is a semi-cylinder 
flattened at the top and with a fillet on the longer sides at the l^ttom. 
Its longer sides have the subdued curve of a cyma re versa. There is a 
central ridge (5 ft. 9 in. by llj in. by f in.) along the crest. The^-muhdn^ia 
are relieved each with a row of four-petalled flowers above and a row of 
pendants below. The shorter sides have an ornate c^itya-window with 
Nataraja on the north and Gane^a on the south. 

Nataraja, with the head missing, is partly damaged. Decorated in 
anklets, an upavlta, armlets and valayaa, the ithyphallic figure appears to have 
eight arms. On the sinister side is an attendant playing on drums (two 
vertically placed on the ground and one (cylindrical) placed horizontally on 
the lap). One of the left hands of the deity touches the chin of the musician, 
while another fondly touches the snout of the bull, who looks up towards 
the deity. The third (natural) left hand is in a dancing pose, the fourth 
being broken. The attributes (if any) in the three extant right hands are 
indistinct. There is an emaciated figure on the dexter side. 

The four-armed pot-bellied Ganefia, decked in anklets, an upamta, a hdra 
with pendant bells, a girdle, vaJayaa, armlets and jc^-mukufa, sits in 
mahdrdjalild with his belly and raised right knee tied by a snake. He 
carries in his lower left a bowl of lad^ukas on which his trunk is applied, in 
upper left a hatchet, upper right a rosary and lower right a radish. 

The ceiling of the sanctum is made of four slabs, of which the ftill width 
of two central and a few inches of the outer ones are exposed. Situated at 
a height of 6 ft. 6 in. above the floor of the sanctum, it rests above three 
roughly dressed inconspicuous corbels. There is a closed chamber over the 
garhha-muda. The floor of the sanctum and the top of the updm are one 
level. 

The image of hhdiishisin^amardinl in the sanctum is loose, placed on a 
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spouted oblong pedestal of two Murd-sbaped mouldings, wbicb does not 
fit with the image. As the floor has been relaid recently with bricks finished 
with plaster, there is no means of ascertaining the original position of the 
pedestal. The spout of the pedestal faces north. There is a corresponding 
channel (which was found after the removal of the recent fioor) cut into the 
floor and the wpd'm, which passed below the bottom khnrd of the pBbhdga 
of the north \?all for draining the washings outside. Thus, apart from the 
fact that the image is stylistically ascribable to about the eighth century 
A.D., there is no other proof of its contemporaneity with the temple. 

Mahishasuramardiid, draped in a short dk(M and bejewelled in anklets, 
churia, a Mm and ear-ornaments (coiffure covered by a plaster of vermilion 
and oil) stands with her right foot on her vahana, the lion (depicted in the 
pose of attacking the hinder part of the buffalo), and left foot on the 
chopped head of the animal. Of her right hands, the natural one pierces 
the head of the demon, who has sprung forth from the truncated body of 
the buffalo, with her triiUla, the next hand holds a chakra, the third brings 
out an arrow from a quiver and the uppermost holds above her head a swoid. 
The left natural hand has caught firmly the chin of the demon, the next 
holds a snake which encircles the demon’s body, the third a shield and the 
fourth a bow, now broken. There is an attendant on either side of the 
deity. The oval halo, with a beaded border, is relieved out of the oblong 
.back slab, 2 ft. | in. high, 1 ft. 6 in. wide and 9 in. thick (maximum). 

The temple is of dry masonry with a limited use of iron cramps. 

In*front of the temple and immediately abutting it is a plinth (11 ft. 
10 in. north to south and 12 ft. 6 in. east to west), mad^e of khondalite slabs, 
evidently of a front porch, which did not, however, form part of the original 
scheme of fhe temple. 

In the Compound of the temple are six loose sculptures, two of 
Mahishasflramardini and four of Vishnu. 

The heights of the vertical components of the temple are given in the 
followm^ table. Of the two coliunns 2 and 3, No. 2 gives the actual heights 
and No. 3 the heights taking the canonical 16 angidas as the length of the 
garhha which, in this case, is 4 ft. 10 in. 


Name of component 

Actual height 

Ratio in aAguIas, 
in relation to the 
length of the 
ganha, which is 
held to be 16 d». 

1 

2 

3 

Pdbhdga 

1 ft. 5^ in. 

4-76 

JSAgha .. 

2 ft. 7* in. 

8'69 

Faron^ 

8 in. 

2-21 

KS^t* .. 

2i in. 

•62 

Qa^i^ («5) 

4 ft. If in. 

13*72 

Kdnpi 

2f in. 

•62 

KJMsharS^muhdt^i .. 

6 in. 

1*66 

KMkhatd ■ 

1 ft. 5 in. 

4*69 

- --- 

11 ft. 2 in. 



- » The hef« cqnsiste of not tmly the (2 ft. 2i ^ 

member (1 ft. 1 li in. hish) between the fcMm* and the iap#* beloW the bAawAGra. 
' “ ^ ' [Cent, on p. 22, 
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Affbndix B 

VALABHl 

It has been stated above (p. 2} that Badabhi, almost definitely 
identical with Valabhl, is one of the forms of the khdkhara Order according 
to the Bhumnapradipa, the other two being Dravida and Kosoli. llie first 
two also appear as temple-forms in J§ilpa-ddstras other than Orissan.^ The 
Amarakosha (Pura-varga, verse 15) defines valabhl as gopdna$l tu valabhl 
chkddane vakra-ddruni, which no doubt indicates a barrel-vaulted or semi- 
cylindrical roof made (or resting on a framework) of curved pieces of 
timber (i.e. raftere). 

The Valabhl {v.l. VadabW) type of buildings is described in some details 
in the ViahnvdharmoUara, chapter LXXXVI, as follows 

Valabhl-sathsthitami-samjnitam ?) ramyam prasddath tu chatur'dUam [ 
vistdra-trigun-dydmam tathd ch=aivssaika-mekhalam || 21 1| 

pdrhayorsivalabhi-pfiahthe chaudra-Sdld-yutani bhavet [ 
prdsdde tatra kartavyd8=trayai=chs=dmara{la fysdrakdhk || 22 j 

bhdga8=itu mekhald tatra kaU‘bhdgas{katirs=bhdga8 f)=tathd bhavet [ 
bhdga eka8=tu valabhl tathd tatra praklrtitd [| 23 1| 

prd8dda8y=dshtamo bhdga^ kartavyo mekhald-gaiya ?)ta^ ( 
katy-aahta-bhdgau dvau hitvd aopdnam vi8tardds=bhavet || 24 1| 

ekaaydm diH ch=aiv=dtra dvarab kdryajf, aantiichchhrayaJ), | 
sv-echchh-di-dhhimukhab kdryab mlabhi’Samjnitaiss^tvssayam || 25 1| 

praadde'=ssmirhs=tu kartavyd BrahrrM-Viahrf/u-Maheivard^ | 

EkdruimSs^dtha vd kdryd mmhyagd Rdrm-KfiahvMyob || 26 1| 

OaT^a-Skandayor=madhye kartavyo vd Tri-lochaivab j 

madhye’=:rka-Chandrayob kdryas=Tva8hid vs=dpi Jandrdanafy || 27 1| 

ekssaiva Durgd kartavyd bahU'bdhU'vibhdahitd | 

tatra kdry=dtha vd I/jkahrnlr^jagat^ritraya-bhuahatM'm || 28 1| 

Viahrfor^tBhoga-iayah kdryah praadde tatra vd nfipa | 
chatur-atm^dtha vd kdryo deva-devo Janardauab || 29 1| 

^akra-Klndia-Varwimib sahito vd Dhan-eivarab ] 
anye devd na kartavyd ye mayd nssdnuklrtitdb || 30 1| 


In the first edition of Bhubaneswar (New Delhi, 1958) I took this member to be 
a second khakhard. For the following reasons it appears to me now that it is more 
reasonable to regard it tur a part of the gavd* itself in the case of the temples of the 
Vait&l group and as by itself forming the gavd* iu Class III of the khakhard temples 
described above: (1) No published S^ilpa text mentions more thim one khdkhardin 
the case of any variety of khdkhard temples; (2) if it is regarded as a second khakhard, 
the temples of Class III are left without any ga^i; and (3) in no tempos of Clam I, 
where both this member and the ga^ud* proper exist together, is there any appreciable 
horizontal break between the two, as one would natui^y expect between me gwi^i 
and the mastaka. It, therefore, appears safe to restrict the term khSkhard to the top 
component onty. 

1 Gf. P. ]£. Acharya, A Dictionary of Bindu Architecture (Allahabad, 1927), s.e. 
Drdvida and Fa(J5a)2abAt(-{). 

* Vishi^udharmottara-Purdva, ed. Prhrahata Sbidi, I (Orient^ lastitute, Baroda^ 
1953), pp. 231^2. 
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The following facte stand out clearly from the above extract. 

ValabU is a form of the prasada, with its length thrice its width. On 
the sides {par&oa) of its top (pjisMha) should be chandradSlds, There 
should be one door facing any direction. Herein should be installed: 
(a) Brahma, Vishnu and MaheSvara; or (b) Ekinami^ between Balar£ma 
and Krishna^or (c) Trilochana (Siva) between Ganieto and ICSrttikeya; 
or (d) Tvashtri or JanSrdana between Surya and Chandra; or (e) multiple* 
armed Durg&; or (/) Lakshm!; or (g) Ananta^ayin Vishnu; or (A) Yislmu 
in four forms; or (i) Kubera with Indra, Yama and Vanma. No other 
deity is allowed. 

From the foregoing it is clear that the Valabh! is oblong on plan and it 
is designed to have either a group of deities or singly Durga, Lakshml or 
reclining Vishiijiu. The last recalls the association of the same deity with a 
monolithic shiine, now in the Mathura Museum (p. 14). Further, it is 
interesting to find from an inscription, dated a.d. 467-68, from Gadhwa 
(District Allahabad),^ that a person constructed a va4abhl and placed therein 
an image of AnantaSayin. A verse ^ from the Mandasor inscription of 
Kum&ragupta and Bandhuvarman also may not be without relevance in 
this context: 

Kailasa-tunga-Mkhara-praiimdni ch ssany a d- 
ny=ahhd'nJli dlrggha-valabhlni aa-vedikdni { 

In^his verse, while describing DaiSapura (modem Mandasor in Madhya 
Pradesh), the poet mentions the existence therein of buildings {griha) with 
long vodabhU {Mrggha-valahhi), which in their loftiness were comparable 
to the higltf peaks of Kail&sa. The adjective ‘ long ’ before valabhia shows 
that here are referred to buildings which had an elongated top—such as 
khdlchardsah.a,ye. 


1 J.«F. Fleet, Irucriptiona of the Early Oupta Kinga and their Suceeaaora, Corpus 
Inscriptionum ladicarum, m (Calcutta, 1888), p. 268. 

* Ibid,, p, 81. 
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SOME CHANGES IN KHASI CULTURE 
By K. P, Chattopadhyay 

In the following note, the effect on some traits of Khasi culture, in one 
area, of contact with Hindus as also with the Britishers who came to IQiasi 
hills is noted. The writer has drawn upon earlier data collected by Gurdon, 
Cantlie and others and also on the data collected by him on the occasion of 
two visits to Mawphlang, in 1940 and again in 1951. Part of the data 
was collected by postgraduate trainees under him, with his help where 
needed. 

The first trait to be studied will be the concept of rights in land. In the 
past land was the main source of food supply and of other income as well. 
Hence it has been given priority in consideration. Before taking up the 
detailed discussion of particular changes, it is to be noted that it was found 
that many general changes had occurred in 1951 when the areti was revisited. 
While in 1940, a rickety old bus used to call at Mawphlang at intervals of 
three to four days, in 1951 there was a regular daily bus service plying 
twice in the course of the day. Hired cars could also be arranged by notice 
a day etylier. During the war, troops had been stationed in a good part of 
the neignbourhood and far more intensified contact with the outside world 
had taken place then than ever before. Trade had developed corres¬ 
pondingly (though temporarily) during this period. 

I, Land in the Khasi hills proper comes under two heads: (a) public, 
and (6) pri-jate. Certain details regarding the latter class of land mentioned 
by earlier writers will be first noted. 

Gurdon, writing nearly fifty years ago, states^ that private lands 
‘ may be'kubdivided into ri-kiir or lands which are the property of the clan 
and ri-kynti, family or acquired landed property..A veiy large pro¬ 
portion, certainly of the high lands, is the property of the clan. The clan 
lands originally when population was sparse were owned by families, but 
as the members of the family increased and a clan was formed, the lands 
became the property of the clan instead of the family. Such clan lands 
are properly demarcated by stone boundary marks (Eig. 1). ‘No clan 
lands can be alienated without durbar of the whole clan.’ But ‘ Ri Kynti 
are private lands which have been either acquired by a man or woman 
individually, or in the case of a woman, inherited from her mother. Such 
lands must be entirely distinguished from the lands of the clan’. 

According to David Roy* in the Khasi States, ‘ Lands come under two 
main divisions ; 

Class A : Ri Kynti 
Class B : Ri Raid 

Ri = land; Kynti s= possession, land in absolute possession; Ri « land; 
Raid = community, land for the community 

‘ The “ Bakhraw ” or leading families or clan came and occupied lands won or 
obtained by tKem. The lands, occupied and distributed as absolute posses¬ 
sions, became the Ri K 3 mti lands of these families. They are inheritable 


* The by 1*. B. T. Guidon. Iiondon, 1914. 

* Notea on Khasi Law by Keith CaailiS, 1984. 

( 25 ) 
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The vamnda is a khurd-ehaped moulding, over which rises the terraced 
roof in two stages; the recess in between, however, has no clerestory unlike 
such early temples as the Para4urame4vara. Internally the jagamohana is 
8 ft. square. 

MAUISHiSUBAMABDINl TBMFLB, ShEBOARH ^ 

Deul 

Built on a low updna, 2 ft. 2 in. high, of three course^ of laterite, the 
temple, with the top portion of its gan^i together with the rj^astaka missing, 
stands to a height of 13 ft. It is wholly made of laterittf except for the 
door-frame and the member immediately over it, which are of a bluish 
stone (chlorite ?). 

Bdda .—^The tryanga bdda is externally pancha-raiJta on plan; the 
lengths of the kanika, anuratha and rdhd of the back (east) side, which is 
also the longer side, are respectively 2 ft. 6| in., 1 ft. 2 in. and 2 ft. 3i in. 
The corresponding measurements of the shorter (north and south) sides 
are 1 ft. 8 in., 1 ft. | in. and 1 ft. llj in. The pdbhdga, 2 ft. 1 in. high, 
consists of three mouldings— khurd, noli and inverted khurd —connected 
with each other by a plain vertical band. Except for the pidd-mundi — 
two piMs crowned by an dmalaka —on the central projection, the jdngha 
(4 ft. 7 in. high) is plain. The niches in the pidd-mundis are now empty. 
The varanda, 1 ft. 2 in. high, consists of two mouldings crowned by a recess, 
in. high. 

Gandi. —^The plain kanika-paga of the gandi stands to a maximum 
height of 4 ft. 7| in. The other pagas on the shorter sides are preserved 
to a lesser height, with their stones dislocated; nevertheless, the broad 
outline of the lower portion of a cJiaitya-window motif (as in the Chandi 
temple) can be made out. On the back side above the lowest course 
(beyond the kanika) a course resembling a half convex is visible : evidently 
the curvature is dictated by the edges of the windows of the sides. 

Interior .—^The garhka-gfiha measures 6 ft. 6 in. by 4 ft. Thp garhha- 
muda is a single oblong slab resting on the top of a group of corbels. The 
stonework is as usual without any mortar. 

Door frame. —^The door-frame is richly carved with bands of scroll¬ 
work and floral motifs. At the base of the jambs are five-foiled niches 
with a standing dvdrapdla carrying in one hand an indistinct but roundish 
object and in another a staff. At the centre of the lintel is a Gaja-Lakshmi. 

Architrave. —The cMiiya-window-shaped member originally over the 
door-frame now lies by the side of the sill. It contains a four-armed ithy- 
phallic 6iva seated in lalitdsana by the side of his two-armed consort. His 
lower left hand touches the chin of Devi, the lower right being in vydkhydna- 
mudrd. The upper left and right respectively carry a triSvIa and a 
rosary. The vdhanas, bull and lion, are depicted below the seat. What is, 
however, more interesting is the depiction, in a row, of the Sapta-Mdtrikd» 
with Virabhadra and Gai^e^, each within a compartment, below this 
panel. Unlike other Sapta-Matfikd representations, the figure of Virabhadra 
here occupies the central position. The emaciated terrible-looking 
Ch&munda is depicted on the extreme dexter. Seated in the maMrdjalUd 
pose with the mount below, she carries in her lower left hand a kapalOy 
upper right a rosary and lower right a kartri, the broken upper left probably 
being danta-lagna. Next is the pot-bellied V&r&hl, with a skull-cup in 


1 Shergarh, itself a police station within the Sadar Subdivision, is 8 miles south¬ 
west of Balasore and approachable by bus. 
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her left hand, the object in her right being indistinct. Her mount is a 
buffalo. Kaumarl is shown riding on the back of a peacock with both her 
legs hanging by the sides of the mount. She carries in her left hand a cup 
(?) and in her right a iakti. Next is Mftheivari, in Udit&sana, with a trima 
in her left hand and a rosary in her right; her bull is depicted below. The 
representation’of two-armed Virabhadra, in Uditaaana, pla 3 dng on a harp, 
is rather unusual. Next is depicted Brahmfioi with four heads (three 
visible) and four hands, carrying in her upper right hand a rosary, upper 
left a book (?) and lower left a grAo/a (?), her lower right being in varada- 
mvdra (?). She sits in padmdsana with the swan below. Vaishoavl, 
four-armed, is in Mitasana with her mount Garuda below. Next is IndranI, 
in kditdsana, with a vajra in her left hand, the right being in varada. The 
animal-mount below is a very poor representation of an elephant. At the 
end is the four-armed pot-bellied GaueiSa. Seated in mahdrdjalild the 
elephant-headed deity carries in the lower left hand a bowl of laddukas on 
which his trunk is applied, a hatchet in the upper right and a rosary in the 
lower right. 

Images within the sanctum. —^Within the sanctum are two images of 
Mahishasuramardini. The one (1 ft. in. high and 1 ft. 1 in. wide) on 
the loose channel-spouted pedestal is elegantly bejewelled and displays con- 
•siderable workmanship. It is eight-armed; with the lowest left hand it 
conveniently catches hold of the demon and with a trUula held in the lower¬ 
most right it pierces the latter’s head. The remaining three left hands 
respectively carry a serpent, a bow and a shield (in the uppermost), while 
the attributes in its right hands are a sword (in the uppermost), an arrow 
(in the attitude of being taken out from the quiver) and a wheel. The 
right foot-rests on the hind portion of the buffalo (with the head severed) 
which has a realistically depicted wheel stuck on its hind part; near left 
leg lies the rampant lion. Stylistically the image may be of the tenth- 
eleventff century. The other image (1 ft. 7 in. high and 1 ft. 2 in. wide) is 
a coarser and later copy of it. 

As the pedestal in the garbha-griha is too large for these images, it is 
not likely that either of them was originally the principal deity installed 
here. Chi the other hand, the beautiful ten-armed image (2 ft. 6 in. high 
and 1 ft. 6 in. wide) of Mahishasuramardini, now fixed in the north niche 
of the adjacent ELhajurefivara 6iva temple, which is not very old and is 
made mostly with the old material, largely fits the pedestal. It carries a 
severed head in one of the left hands and a vajra in one of its right ones, 
besides the attributes held by the eight-armed figures described above. 
The workmanship of this image is much superior to that of the other two. 

Antiquities outside the sanctum 

The locality, besides containing the remains of a few more temples 
including four small laterite temples of the Rekha Order, has yielded a rich 
crop of imag..s—Gai^efia, KSrotikeya, Surya, Parvatl, Aja-£kapada, GangS, 
Yamuna, Vishtiu, Varaha, Ashtamahabhaya-TarS and figures oitirthankaras, 
including Rishabhanatha and PanSvanatha. No doubt the place was a 
flourishing centre of Buddhism, Jainism, Vaisht;>avism, l^aivism and ^akta 
and Saura cults. 

CJONOLTJSION 

The shei^ of t^e maskdka-khdkhards of the temples of Orissa, so far 
known, can M broadly divided into two categories, viz. (1) those wMch are 
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simple semi-cylinders, i.e. the lengths of which remain constant on all hori¬ 
zontal planes but the widths go on diminishing and (2) those that gradually 
narrow down upwards and their four comers diagonally incline inwards, 
so that both the lengths and breadths get progressively reduced towards 
the top.i 

However, taking into consideration all the components ofjbhese temples 
it is possible to resolve them into three broad classes on ac<iount of some 
individualistic traits in their forms. 

Class I is well represented by the Vaital Deul (PI. VI A) of Bhubaneswar. 
Its scheme of elevation is in the three well-known divisions of the Orissan 
rekha and pida deuls — bd^, gan4>i and mmtaka. Built on a low updna, the 
bdda, like that of the early group of Bhubaneswar, has three parts— 'pahhdga 
of four mouldings, jdngka and varanda, the last with two mouldings capped 
by a recess. Instead of the raihxs, the hada has pilaster-like projections, 
all on one plane. The gandi has two hhumis, each demarcated by an oblong 
hhumi-andd, crowned by a massive member. The longer sides of the latter 
with a projected fillet at the base and the rounded top comers assume 
the form of a cyma re versa. Thus, this member resembles very closely 
the lower portion of the roof of the traditional chaitya-hall with its half- 
arched ceilings of the side aisles resting partly on the pillars of the hall and 
the walls at the outer ends.® The origin of both appears to have been in 
the arched roof of the verandah with heavy eaves, projecting either from 
the walls or the pillars. The mmtaka, demarcated from the ganai by a 
recess, has the clear-cut shape of a semi-cylinder not essentially different 
from those depicted, as stated above, in the early Indian reliefs. Its longer 
sides have a thin inconspicuously projected fillet at the base. The ridge¬ 
line along the crest has a row of finials, each consisting of an amid, khapuri 
and kalma as in that of a typical rekha-dml. 

To this class also belongs the Durga temple (pp. l7fiF., PI. VI B) near 
Baideswar, which, notwithstanding its having a single bhdmi, probably 
on account of its small size, displays some development. The fillet of the 
mastaka-khdkhard is more pronounced than that of the Vaital Deul and the 
contour of the khdkhard is no longer sharply semi-cylindrical but flattened 
at the top, its bottom edges sloping towards the fillet, so that its longer 
sides have the form of a cyma reversa, not however deeply inflected. The 
member above the bhumi-amlm has the shoulder-like curvature at the top 
ends, so that it resembles the Mum-moulding. The crowning elements 
are missing but the ridge-line is distinct. Inside is in worship an image of 
Mahishasuramardini. 

Outside Orissa, a miniature monolithic temple, displayed in the 
Mathura Museum, also come under this category. The latter (PI. VII A) ® 
along with a relief of Anantaiayin Vishnu, found near it, hailed from 
Daulatta (District Mathura). It is likely that the image was enshrined in 
it. Tri-ratha on plan, its pdJbhdga has three mouldings— khurd, noli and 
inverted khurd. The jdngha has a row of khdkkard-mun^ia, all having 


1 Cf. N. K. Bose, op. eit., p. 80, 

* In fact, a transverse section across an early cAoitya-hall (a high vault over the 
central hall, flanked on either side by a half vault over each side-aisle) from the wtdl 
of one side-aisle to that of the other will roughly yield the trefoil form produced by 
the magtaJua in combination with the membw which follows immediately below. 
The correspondence of this member to the roof of the verandah (lower than the 
roof) of a thatched or timber hut and the derivaticm of the former from the latter ere 
obvious. 

s Courte^ of the Mathura Museum. The remaining photographs are the copy* 
light of the Arohaeologioal Survey of India. 
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niches containing standing Sgurea, among whom KSrttikeya, Ga^eiSa and 
Vishpu are recognizable. Over the jangha are two mouldings, with a row 
of decorated dentils, imitating the ends of the beams, in between them. 
Xhe single bhvmi of the ga^i is capped by a plain moulding over which is 
the member with longer sides having cyma reversa. There is a conspicuous, 
now damaged,*ridge over the khdkhim. 

To Class II belong the Varahi temple (PI. Ill A) of Chaurasi, the Gaurl 
temple (PI. Ill B) of Bhubaneswar and the Gahge§varl temple (PI. V A) of 
Beyalishbati, all situated in District Puri, though spread over a wide chrono¬ 
logical range. The presence of a moulding, called srahi (a splayed out 
moulding approximating the form of the lower half of a kumhha moulding) 
in Orissan ^ilpa-Matraa below the maataka is as much its distinctive 
characteristic as the absence of the varanda mouldings and amlas, either 
in relief or in round. The treatment of the gandi has assumed an indi¬ 
viduality. Instead of the cyma reversa we have series of tiered khakhara- 
mundis. 

The crowning elements also differ from those of Vaital and consist of 
kalaaa, flanked by a rampant lion on either side. 

The mastaka-kMkhara in these specimens has a form different from 
that of Class I. In the Varahi, possibly the earliest of the three, the 
,semi-cylinder is substituted by a M'um-shaped form, tri-ratha on plan. 
A further development occurs in the Gauri where the number of rathas in 
both thfe mastaka-khdkhards i is increased to five, the projections being more 
prominent; in elevation, the khdkkaras resemble the khurd. In the pro¬ 
nouncedly dwarfish Mum-shaped tri-rcdha kkdkhard of the Gange^vari, the 
individualiffy of the kkdkhard is virtually lost. 

A simultaneous development is noticeable in their ground plans as 
well. WMle the Varahi and the Gauri are pancha-raiha, the Gange4vari, 
the latest, has a sapta-rcUha plan. 

Side by side, the proportionate difference between the length and 
width of the oblong interiors of these three typical temples progressively 
diminishes. Thus, taking the length of the deul of the Varahi, Gauri and 
GangeSvari as 1 in each case, their width would reswctively work out to 
•66, ‘69 and ’86, This diminution is naturally reflected as well in the 
mastakas, which assume a squarish shape, so much so that in the latest 
temple of the group, Gange^vari, its oblong character is hardly visible. 

The gandi also presents a progressive development. It is a full-fledged 
pancka-ratha in the VSrahi and Gauri temples, wherein there are two 
gradually receding tiers of khdkhard-mw^dis. In the GangeSvari temple, 
the number of tiers is increased to three. The gan^i in this temple is aapta- 
ratha at the base, but pancha-ratha at the level of the second tier and above. 

In Class III, which has a wider distribution spreading over Puri, 
Balasore, Mayurbhanj and Bolangir Districts, the fifund*, rising above a set 
of mouldings, is curved near the top, its entire side face is fashioned in the 
likeness of an ornate stylized cM%a-window. The back side, in following 
the contour of the ornamental edges of the cAa%a-windows of the sides, 
has usually plain concave and convex mouldings. The maataka-khdkMrd 
is crowned either bj’ a kalaaa as in the SSvitri temple (PI. VIII A) and the 
miniature shrine (PI. IX A) in the compound of the Muktefivara temple or 
by a kalaaa flanked by a lion on either side as in the Gop&lini (BhubaneSvail) 
temple (PI. VTTT B). All the temples so far discovered are noted for their 
plain surface treatment. 


» It should be home in mind, however, that the top of ihe Gauri has been 
thoroughlyrouovated and it is likely that originally there was only one hkSlduird. 
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A sub-olass within this class may be differentiated by the presence or 
absence of the ardhi, below the maataka. This moulding is present both 
in the GopSlinl (PI. VIII B) and the SSvitrl temples^ (PI. VIII A) of 
Bhubaneswar, ^ese two temples are paOcha-ratha on plan with the raihaa 
scrupulously carried up to the top of the Mttm-shaped rnaataka-kMkhard. 
Both of them have four mouldings in the pabhdga and two in the varan4a, 
the jangha being plain except for a niche in the central projection for 
the par4va-devatd.^ The central projection of the gan^ii is distinguished by 
the representation of a temple. 

To the second sub-class are affiliated the miniature temple * (PI. IX A) 
in the compound of the Mukte^vara, the Chandi temple (PI. V B) of Kishor- 
pur and the two temples (Pis. IX B and X A) at Banipur-Jharial, the sub¬ 
classification of the Mahishasuramardinl temple of Shergarh being precluded 
by its missing superstructure. The larger of the two temples of Ranipur- 
Jharial, which is located 70 ft. north-north-west of the Some^vara temple 
and locally known as Liyahari-mandir (PI. X A), is distinguished by throe 
openings in between two pillars and two pilasters in the central part of the 
front side.* The door-frame was fixed in the central opening. 

This temple (22 ft. high) is tri-rcUha on plan. The bd^ has a plain 
pabhdga (1 ft. 10 in. high), ajdhgha (4 ft. 7 in. high), also austerely plain, 
and a mranda (2 ft. 4| in. high) of a succession of three Miim-shaped mould¬ 
ings. The central projection of the varanda of the sides and the back is 
crowned by a chaitya-window, which projects against the lower poition of 
the gandi (7 ft. high). The latter, of the usual pattern of this class, other¬ 
wise does not maintain the rof^-projections. The ifcfeam-shaped khdkhard, 
separated by a recess, 10 in. high, has a cAoitya-window motif at the centre 


1 The dates of these temples are not known, but they are earlier than the Parvatl 
temple (which dates at least from the thirteenth century, as is indicated by aodonative 
inscription) in that while the latter stands on the present pavement of the Lihgar&ja 
compound, the lowest mouldings of the former two are partly covered by that pave¬ 
ment. 

* The objects of worship in both the Gopalini and Savitrl are crude female figures, 
which have replaced the original ones, but the pariva-devaida, though damaged, are 
original. The latter, all female, are as follows. 

Oopdlini.—South niche: The deity is two-armed with forearms and attributes 
missing; both the attending female figures seem to have carried in their right and 
left hands respectively a trUula and a kapdla, which might have been the attributes 
of the main deity as well. West niche: The forearms of the central deity are m issing, 
but the attributes—a jtdJa in her left hand and a dcmda in her right—are preserved; 
the female attendants carried the same attributes, of which the pdSa alone is preserved. 
North niche: Both the forearms of the main figure are missing but the left carried the 
stalk of a fuU-blowrn lotus, which is also carri^ by the attendant females in their left 
hands; there is a lion by the side of the right foot of the main figure. 

Savitri .—^The central deities in each case ate the same as the corresponding ones 
in the Gopalini. 

9 The main deity here is missing, but a niche in the inner face of the back wall 
indicates that the deity installed here 'was not a UAga as would be seemingly suggested 
by the pdriva-devcada, who are a four-armed Ganeia on the south, a two-armed Kiuiiti- 
keya on the west and a four-armed Farvatl on the north. 

^ A roughly analogous treatment with pillars at the entrance is hoticed in the 
Nava-Dtuga temple (FI. X B) at Jageswar (District Almora) as well where along the 
crest of the khdkhard is a vase-shaped member in the centre and a lion at either extremity. 
Cf. An, Rep. Arch. Surv. Ind., 1928-29 (Delhi, 1933), PI. rV'(o). The same locality con¬ 
tains three more temples, aim with semi-cylindrical khdkhoarda roughly of the Vait&l 
type. They are again dedicated to Siiktie —^K&likft (H. XI A), Fui£(i-dev! (PI. XIB) 
and GhapdikS (PI. vll B); of them, the Ohagdihft has a single bhUmi with a reotaegullff 
amJd <m the groridi. Below the oyma reversa member underlying the khSkhord theta 
are rows of dentils (in imitation of beam-ends) in the Nava-Ih]^& and Pushfi-rtevI 
temples. 
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of both the front and back sides. The of the front side has a promi¬ 
nent chaitjfohwindow relief at the baoh end of the the latter pro¬ 

jecting front the architrave over the lintel of the front openings. 

It is 16 ft, by 12 ft. 9 in. (not 13 ft. square as notra by Beglar) inter¬ 
nally and 20 ft. 8 in. by 17 ft. 5 in. exten^y. The oeil^ of throe flat 
stones, placed side by side, is laid on the top of a series of three gradually 
r^imiTiiahitig oorbels, the lowest of which is perched partly above the walls 
(the latter’s topmost course is also projected like corbels) and partly on the 
inverted Murd-shaped brackets of the oblong pilasters, of which those 
against the two side walls survive alone. 

To lessen the load over the ceiling, a spacious oblong chamber is 
provided over the garbha-mvda. Its ceiling, too, consists of throe slabs 
resting on side wails of nine courses, of which the top six are prominently 
corbelled. There was no means of access to it originally. 

A smaller version (PI. IX B) of this temple, also with crowning elements 
and deity missing but with a regular door, is near the Chausati-Yogiid 
temple on the same outcrop of granite, which contained near its base the 
Liyahari-mandir. 

The khdkhard-mu'^is on the walls of the temples of Bhubaneswar 
also similarly display a variety of forms, which is but natural in view of 
the currency of variant types of this form of architecture. Some of these 
mundis are illustrated on Plates XII and XIII. 


Appendix A 


DUEGA TEMPLE, RAMESWAR 


As stated above (p. 1, n. 3), the Durga temple (PI. VI B) has already 
been mentioned by Beglar. Nevertheless, it is described here in some detail, 
as it is not readily accessible and as I had an opportunity of inspecting it. 

The temple is located in Rameswar Mauza^ (Lat. 20° 22 and Long. 
86° 24') at the foot of a hillock, the latter itself, with the Ramanatha (or 
Ramedvara) temple on its crown, on the south bank of the Mahanadi, in 

District Cuttack. . ~ i ,i 

The temple, made of khondalite, faces west. It is jHirtcha-rathaon 
plan (Fig. 1), if we take into account the two projections, flanking the ram, 
containing niches. These projections, however, do not continue on the 
varand^ and gandi. Externally it measures 6 ft. 10 in. (north to south) 
by 4 ft. 114 in! (east to west), from comer to comer, the corresponding 
interior dimensions being 4 ft. 10 in. by 2 ft. llj in. Thus the thickness 
of the walls at the kanika of the pdhhdga is only 1 ft. _ 

Built on a low oblong upana of khondalite the temple stands to a 
height of 11 ft. 2 in. Its bd4a has three divisions. The lowest, the pabhaga 


J Rameswar is only a recorded mauza without ““X 
only half-a-nule east of Baideswar, a flounshmg vitoge and a police ® 

Cuttack, approachable from the Khurda ® 

once a day, the distance being 32 n^es. It is only 40 miles by .. 

Kalapath^) from New Capital. Visitors desmng to see this temple an® ^ 
Siihluinfttha temple dose to it, on an island within the Mah^a^, m^ 

.Bak Bungalow M Baides^, for which prior permission of the Deputy CoUeoKw in 

o^rge, Bahki, is neoessaxy. 
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SCALE OF FEET 

Fio. 1. DurgS temple, Bameswar 

t 

(1 ft. 6i in. high), is made of three plain mouldings— hhurd, nolt and hhura- 
shaped bdsanta. < 

In the central parts of the three mhos of the jdngha (2 ft. 7^ in. high) 
are provided niches for the pdrdva-devaids, all of whom are now missing. 
The sill of the frame around the niches rests on an inverted Mum-shaped 
moulding placed immediately over the top moulding of the pdbhdga with 
the result that the pabhdga here presents the appearance of four mouldings. 
Over the frame is a projected Mum-shaped moulding, capped by a recess, 
the latter immediately below the mm?i^-moulding. lie dimensions of 
the north, south and east niches are respectively 1 ft. 6| in. by lOf in. by 
3J in., 1 ft. 3 in. by lOf in. by 3J in. and 1 ft. 7 in. by 11 in. by If in. 

liie anuratha is shaped in the form of an ornate &Mii;Mm-miniature, 
its base consisting of a moulding relieved with lotus-petals below, which is 
a row of dentils (which were relieved with animals like lions and elephants 
in the Para§urameSvara temple of Bhubaneswar). The niches of these 
miniatures, of which the front two were left unoarved, bear reliefs of figures. 
In the western niche of the north side is a MahishSsuramardinI piercing a 
aUa on the shoulder of the demon having the head of a bufPalo, the latter’s 
left hand supportii^ the right foot of the goddess. Of the three left Imnds 
of the deity, the natural one is placed on the head of MahishSsura, the next 
carries probably a gharf^ (bell) and the uppermost a shield. Of the two 
ri^t hands, the natural one carries the iuto and the other a sword. Clad 
in a dhoti, the deity is decked in churia (bangles), a girdle, ear-omamenta 
and a jatd-mukuia. 

l^e eastern niche of the same side depicts a two-armed female draped 
in a and decked in a girdle, vcUayaa, Mm and ear-ornaments, standing 
with her left hand on the waist and the right canning the stalk of a lotus (f). 
As in the images of OafigA and YamunA, an attendant, standing on the 
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back side of the main Bguie, bolds an umbrella over the latter, while 
there is a second (female) attendant in front of her. The identity of the 
figure cannot be established in the absence of typical attributes or a vdhana. 

In the northern niche of the east side is a four-armed Aja-Ekapftda 
with a single leg, carrying in the lower left hand a vase (?), in the upper 
left a triaUa, and in the upper right a rosary, the object in the lower right 
being broken, * Clad in a dhoti, he is decked in a hara, valayas, upavita (worn 
on the right shoulder instead of the left), ear-omaments and a jafS-tnukula, 

The figure in the southern niche of this (east) side represents the 
two-armed Karttikeya, wearing a girdle, valayas, a ham of pendants, ear- 
omaments and Mkhandaka coiffure of two locks. With his left hand akimbo, 
resting on his left thigh and the right holding a matulwA^a, the deity stands 
in sama/pada. On the dexter side is seen a spear, while close to the left foot 
of the deity is a peacock with a snake (?) in its beak. 

In the eastern niche of the south side is a pot-bellied four-armed 
GaneiSa, seated in mahdrdjalild on a plain seat. Having a jafd-mukufa, 
he carries in the lower left a bowl of eatables, on which his trunk is applied, 
in the upper left a broken tusk (?) and in the upper right a hatchet, the 
object in the lower right indistinct. 

MahiahfisuramardinI again makes her appearance in the western niche 
of the south side. Possibly she is endowed with eight hands, of which six 
gjre distinct. With her natural left hand she has ti^tly caught hold of the 
snout of the buffalo (depicted as an animal) and with the corresponding 
right sh5 pierces a dula into the head of the animal. Of the two visible left 
h^ds, the lower carries a bow and the upper a shield, while the correspond¬ 
ing ri^t hands hold an arrow and sword respectively. There is a trace of 
the fourth Fight hand, the object, which it carries (chakra ?), being in¬ 
distinct. The fourth left hand is not shown; possibly the attribute it was 
meant to Ifbld was a snake, depicted near the back portion of the animal. 
Draped in a dhoti and bejewelled in anklets, a girdle, churis, a hdra, an 
ear-stud in the left ear (the right ear being^ invisible) and a ja^a-mukupi, she 
places her left foot on the hinder part of the buffalo. 

These figures are archaic and are affiliated more with those of the 
ParaSurame^vara temple than with the Vaital. 

The varanda, tri-ratha on plan, is a khura-sh&ped moulding (8 in. high) 
capped by a recess (2J in. high). The moulding is relieved at intervals 
with the motifs of c^%a-wmdow8, their medallions containing flowers, a 
lion either facing (south projection) or sidewise (central projection on the 
east side) or a pair of fighters (on the central projection of the north side). 

The yandi, tri-ratha at the base, has a single hhumi characterized by an 
oblong bhUmi-amld, crowning a set of three Mwm-shaped bhumi-varan^is', 
while the upper two of the latter are clasped by a single chaitya-window 
motif, the lowest is relieved with chaitya-vnndowa. Over the bhumi comes 
the large ^am-shaped member, which does not maintain the paga- 
divisions. Its fashioned only on the longer sides, is embellished 

with a row of four-petalled flowers above and a row of pendants below. The 
shorter sides are relieved with a chaitya-window, its central medallion 
containing Andhakisura-vadha-murti on the north side and Aja-EkapSda 
on the south. 

The former, with an extremely angry expression, round rolling eyes 
and spiral curls nsing upwards like flames, and decked in anklets, an upavUa 
of ski^s (?}, a hdra of pendants, valayoa and armlets, pierces, with a tridfOa. 
beld in his two natural hands, Andhakfisura who, doubled over with head 
and feet downward and waist upward, hangs in the air. The two tiwer* 
most hands hold over his head the stretch^ bide of an elepliant. The 
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remaining left carries a skull-cup near the pendant body of AndhakSsura, 
the object in the corresponding right being indistinct. On the dexter side 
is an attendant of ^iva, who, with a long staff-like object {diUa or sword) 
in hand, is seen attacking the hinder part of the elephant-skin held by Siva. 
A head is visible below the legs of 6iva, while over the head of the latter is 
a vidyddhara with a garland. 

The ith 3 rphallic Aja-Ekapada stands erect with a gha[a in his lower 
left, an animal (which looks like a deer) in the upper left, a rosary in the 
upper right and a triMla in the lower right. Scantily clad in a tigef a skin, 
he is bejewelled in vaiayaa, armlets, a hdra, an upavlta and a jt^d-muhu^a. 
He is flanked by two attendants, both emaciated and withio?^ carrying a 
sprinkler and a rosary. 

The western rahd is slightly more projected than the others and in it 
is the low door-opening, 3 ft, in. high and 1 ft. 9| in. wide. Over the 
lintel of the door-frame projects a plain architrave, its ends supported by 
the ends of the rahd. Over the architrave projects a Mttm-shaped member 
relieved with three cAai^ya-windows, two oblongs, each containing a 
peacock with a pearl-string, and rows of four-petalled flowers on the 
muhdnfi. Over this separated by a recess are two chaitya-windowa, one 
above the other with a narrow recess in between. The upper chaitya- 
window, which is also smaller, projects against the large Mttm-shaped 
member. In it was the bust of 6iva with a snake issuing from his right 
karna-bhushana, of which only the upper part now survives. Thfe face of 
the lower cftaiiya-window motif has completely exfoliated. The wooden 
door had two leaves as attested by two sockets in the ceiling of the passage 
immediately flanking the lintel. ' 

The rmataka, separated by a recess, in. high, is a semi-cylinder 
flattened at the top and with a fillet on the longer sides at the l^ttom. 
Its longer sides have the subdued curve of a cyma re versa. There is a 
central ridge (5 ft. 9 in. by llj in. by f in.) along the crest. The^-muhdn^ia 
are relieved each with a row of four-petalled flowers above and a row of 
pendants below. The shorter sides have an ornate c^itya-window with 
Nataraja on the north and Gane^a on the south. 

Nataraja, with the head missing, is partly damaged. Decorated in 
anklets, an upavlta, armlets and valayaa, the ithyphallic figure appears to have 
eight arms. On the sinister side is an attendant playing on drums (two 
vertically placed on the ground and one (cylindrical) placed horizontally on 
the lap). One of the left hands of the deity touches the chin of the musician, 
while another fondly touches the snout of the bull, who looks up towards 
the deity. The third (natural) left hand is in a dancing pose, the fourth 
being broken. The attributes (if any) in the three extant right hands are 
indistinct. There is an emaciated figure on the dexter side. 

The four-armed pot-bellied Ganefia, decked in anklets, an upamta, a hdra 
with pendant bells, a girdle, vaJayaa, armlets and jc^-mukufa, sits in 
mahdrdjalild with his belly and raised right knee tied by a snake. He 
carries in his lower left a bowl of lad^ukas on which his trunk is applied, in 
upper left a hatchet, upper right a rosary and lower right a radish. 

The ceiling of the sanctum is made of four slabs, of which the ftill width 
of two central and a few inches of the outer ones are exposed. Situated at 
a height of 6 ft. 6 in. above the floor of the sanctum, it rests above three 
roughly dressed inconspicuous corbels. There is a closed chamber over the 
garhha-muda. The floor of the sanctum and the top of the updm are one 
level. 

The image of hhdiishisin^amardinl in the sanctum is loose, placed on a 
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spouted oblong pedestal of two Murd-sbaped mouldings, wbicb does not 
fit with the image. As the floor has been relaid recently with bricks finished 
with plaster, there is no means of ascertaining the original position of the 
pedestal. The spout of the pedestal faces north. There is a corresponding 
channel (which was found after the removal of the recent fioor) cut into the 
floor and the wpd'm, which passed below the bottom khnrd of the pBbhdga 
of the north \?all for draining the washings outside. Thus, apart from the 
fact that the image is stylistically ascribable to about the eighth century 
A.D., there is no other proof of its contemporaneity with the temple. 

Mahishasuramardiid, draped in a short dk(M and bejewelled in anklets, 
churia, a Mm and ear-ornaments (coiffure covered by a plaster of vermilion 
and oil) stands with her right foot on her vahana, the lion (depicted in the 
pose of attacking the hinder part of the buffalo), and left foot on the 
chopped head of the animal. Of her right hands, the natural one pierces 
the head of the demon, who has sprung forth from the truncated body of 
the buffalo, with her triiUla, the next hand holds a chakra, the third brings 
out an arrow from a quiver and the uppermost holds above her head a swoid. 
The left natural hand has caught firmly the chin of the demon, the next 
holds a snake which encircles the demon’s body, the third a shield and the 
fourth a bow, now broken. There is an attendant on either side of the 
deity. The oval halo, with a beaded border, is relieved out of the oblong 
.back slab, 2 ft. | in. high, 1 ft. 6 in. wide and 9 in. thick (maximum). 

The temple is of dry masonry with a limited use of iron cramps. 

In*front of the temple and immediately abutting it is a plinth (11 ft. 
10 in. north to south and 12 ft. 6 in. east to west), mad^e of khondalite slabs, 
evidently of a front porch, which did not, however, form part of the original 
scheme of fhe temple. 

In the Compound of the temple are six loose sculptures, two of 
Mahishasflramardini and four of Vishnu. 

The heights of the vertical components of the temple are given in the 
followm^ table. Of the two coliunns 2 and 3, No. 2 gives the actual heights 
and No. 3 the heights taking the canonical 16 angidas as the length of the 
garhha which, in this case, is 4 ft. 10 in. 


Name of component 

Actual height 

Ratio in aAguIas, 
in relation to the 
length of the 
ganha, which is 
held to be 16 d». 

1 

2 

3 

Pdbhdga 

1 ft. 5^ in. 

4-76 

JSAgha .. 

2 ft. 7* in. 

8'69 

Faron^ 

8 in. 

2-21 

KS^t* .. 

2i in. 

•62 

Qa^i^ («5) 

4 ft. If in. 

13*72 

Kdnpi 

2f in. 

•62 

KJMsharS^muhdt^i .. 

6 in. 

1*66 

KMkhatd ■ 

1 ft. 5 in. 

4*69 

- --- 

11 ft. 2 in. 



- » The hef« cqnsiste of not tmly the (2 ft. 2i ^ 

member (1 ft. 1 li in. hish) between the fcMm* and the iap#* beloW the bAawAGra. 
' “ ^ ' [Cent, on p. 22, 
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Affbndix B 

VALABHl 

It has been stated above (p. 2} that Badabhi, almost definitely 
identical with Valabhl, is one of the forms of the khdkhara Order according 
to the Bhumnapradipa, the other two being Dravida and Kosoli. llie first 
two also appear as temple-forms in J§ilpa-ddstras other than Orissan.^ The 
Amarakosha (Pura-varga, verse 15) defines valabhl as gopdna$l tu valabhl 
chkddane vakra-ddruni, which no doubt indicates a barrel-vaulted or semi- 
cylindrical roof made (or resting on a framework) of curved pieces of 
timber (i.e. raftere). 

The Valabhl {v.l. VadabW) type of buildings is described in some details 
in the ViahnvdharmoUara, chapter LXXXVI, as follows 

Valabhl-sathsthitami-samjnitam ?) ramyam prasddath tu chatur'dUam [ 
vistdra-trigun-dydmam tathd ch=aivssaika-mekhalam || 21 1| 

pdrhayorsivalabhi-pfiahthe chaudra-Sdld-yutani bhavet [ 
prdsdde tatra kartavyd8=trayai=chs=dmara{la fysdrakdhk || 22 j 

bhdga8=itu mekhald tatra kaU‘bhdgas{katirs=bhdga8 f)=tathd bhavet [ 
bhdga eka8=tu valabhl tathd tatra praklrtitd [| 23 1| 

prd8dda8y=dshtamo bhdga^ kartavyo mekhald-gaiya ?)ta^ ( 
katy-aahta-bhdgau dvau hitvd aopdnam vi8tardds=bhavet || 24 1| 

ekaaydm diH ch=aiv=dtra dvarab kdryajf, aantiichchhrayaJ), | 
sv-echchh-di-dhhimukhab kdryab mlabhi’Samjnitaiss^tvssayam || 25 1| 

praadde'=ssmirhs=tu kartavyd BrahrrM-Viahrf/u-Maheivard^ | 

EkdruimSs^dtha vd kdryd mmhyagd Rdrm-KfiahvMyob || 26 1| 

OaT^a-Skandayor=madhye kartavyo vd Tri-lochaivab j 

madhye’=:rka-Chandrayob kdryas=Tva8hid vs=dpi Jandrdanafy || 27 1| 

ekssaiva Durgd kartavyd bahU'bdhU'vibhdahitd | 

tatra kdry=dtha vd I/jkahrnlr^jagat^ritraya-bhuahatM'm || 28 1| 

Viahrfor^tBhoga-iayah kdryah praadde tatra vd nfipa | 
chatur-atm^dtha vd kdryo deva-devo Janardauab || 29 1| 

^akra-Klndia-Varwimib sahito vd Dhan-eivarab ] 
anye devd na kartavyd ye mayd nssdnuklrtitdb || 30 1| 


In the first edition of Bhubaneswar (New Delhi, 1958) I took this member to be 
a second khakhard. For the following reasons it appears to me now that it is more 
reasonable to regard it tur a part of the gavd* itself in the case of the temples of the 
Vait&l group and as by itself forming the gavd* iu Class III of the khakhard temples 
described above: (1) No published S^ilpa text mentions more thim one khdkhardin 
the case of any variety of khdkhard temples; (2) if it is regarded as a second khakhard, 
the temples of Class III are left without any ga^i; and (3) in no tempos of Clam I, 
where both this member and the ga^ud* proper exist together, is there any appreciable 
horizontal break between the two, as one would natui^y expect between me gwi^i 
and the mastaka. It, therefore, appears safe to restrict the term khSkhard to the top 
component onty. 

1 Gf. P. ]£. Acharya, A Dictionary of Bindu Architecture (Allahabad, 1927), s.e. 
Drdvida and Fa(J5a)2abAt(-{). 

* Vishi^udharmottara-Purdva, ed. Prhrahata Sbidi, I (Orient^ lastitute, Baroda^ 
1953), pp. 231^2. 
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The following facte stand out clearly from the above extract. 

ValabU is a form of the prasada, with its length thrice its width. On 
the sides {par&oa) of its top (pjisMha) should be chandradSlds, There 
should be one door facing any direction. Herein should be installed: 
(a) Brahma, Vishnu and MaheSvara; or (b) Ekinami^ between Balar£ma 
and Krishna^or (c) Trilochana (Siva) between Ganieto and ICSrttikeya; 
or (d) Tvashtri or JanSrdana between Surya and Chandra; or (e) multiple* 
armed Durg&; or (/) Lakshm!; or (g) Ananta^ayin Vishnu; or (A) Yislmu 
in four forms; or (i) Kubera with Indra, Yama and Vanma. No other 
deity is allowed. 

From the foregoing it is clear that the Valabh! is oblong on plan and it 
is designed to have either a group of deities or singly Durga, Lakshml or 
reclining Vishiijiu. The last recalls the association of the same deity with a 
monolithic shiine, now in the Mathura Museum (p. 14). Further, it is 
interesting to find from an inscription, dated a.d. 467-68, from Gadhwa 
(District Allahabad),^ that a person constructed a va4abhl and placed therein 
an image of AnantaSayin. A verse ^ from the Mandasor inscription of 
Kum&ragupta and Bandhuvarman also may not be without relevance in 
this context: 

Kailasa-tunga-Mkhara-praiimdni ch ssany a d- 
ny=ahhd'nJli dlrggha-valabhlni aa-vedikdni { 

In^his verse, while describing DaiSapura (modem Mandasor in Madhya 
Pradesh), the poet mentions the existence therein of buildings {griha) with 
long vodabhU {Mrggha-valahhi), which in their loftiness were comparable 
to the higltf peaks of Kail&sa. The adjective ‘ long ’ before valabhia shows 
that here are referred to buildings which had an elongated top—such as 
khdlchardsah.a,ye. 


1 J.«F. Fleet, Irucriptiona of the Early Oupta Kinga and their Suceeaaora, Corpus 
Inscriptionum ladicarum, m (Calcutta, 1888), p. 268. 

* Ibid,, p, 81. 
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SOME CHANGES IN KHASI CULTURE 
By K. P, Chattopadhyay 

In the following note, the effect on some traits of Khasi culture, in one 
area, of contact with Hindus as also with the Britishers who came to IQiasi 
hills is noted. The writer has drawn upon earlier data collected by Gurdon, 
Cantlie and others and also on the data collected by him on the occasion of 
two visits to Mawphlang, in 1940 and again in 1951. Part of the data 
was collected by postgraduate trainees under him, with his help where 
needed. 

The first trait to be studied will be the concept of rights in land. In the 
past land was the main source of food supply and of other income as well. 
Hence it has been given priority in consideration. Before taking up the 
detailed discussion of particular changes, it is to be noted that it was found 
that many general changes had occurred in 1951 when the areti was revisited. 
While in 1940, a rickety old bus used to call at Mawphlang at intervals of 
three to four days, in 1951 there was a regular daily bus service plying 
twice in the course of the day. Hired cars could also be arranged by notice 
a day etylier. During the war, troops had been stationed in a good part of 
the neignbourhood and far more intensified contact with the outside world 
had taken place then than ever before. Trade had developed corres¬ 
pondingly (though temporarily) during this period. 

I, Land in the Khasi hills proper comes under two heads: (a) public, 
and (6) pri-jate. Certain details regarding the latter class of land mentioned 
by earlier writers will be first noted. 

Gurdon, writing nearly fifty years ago, states^ that private lands 
‘ may be'kubdivided into ri-kiir or lands which are the property of the clan 
and ri-kynti, family or acquired landed property..A veiy large pro¬ 
portion, certainly of the high lands, is the property of the clan. The clan 
lands originally when population was sparse were owned by families, but 
as the members of the family increased and a clan was formed, the lands 
became the property of the clan instead of the family. Such clan lands 
are properly demarcated by stone boundary marks (Eig. 1). ‘No clan 
lands can be alienated without durbar of the whole clan.’ But ‘ Ri Kynti 
are private lands which have been either acquired by a man or woman 
individually, or in the case of a woman, inherited from her mother. Such 
lands must be entirely distinguished from the lands of the clan’. 

According to David Roy* in the Khasi States, ‘ Lands come under two 
main divisions ; 

Class A : Ri Kynti 
Class B : Ri Raid 

Ri = land; Kynti s= possession, land in absolute possession; Ri « land; 
Raid = community, land for the community 

‘ The “ Bakhraw ” or leading families or clan came and occupied lands won or 
obtained by tKem. The lands, occupied and distributed as absolute posses¬ 
sions, became the Ri K 3 mti lands of these families. They are inheritable 


* The by 1*. B. T. Guidon. Iiondon, 1914. 

* Notea on Khasi Law by Keith CaailiS, 1984. 

( 25 ) 
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and transferable at will. These lands are demarcated by stones and land¬ 
marks. * Sketches have been given by David Boy of such stone boundary 
marks. 

Later on be adds,' Under the two main classes of lands above described 
come lands distinguished by different names, which names serve to indicate 
the purpose or the idea for which they are held or maintained.’ 

‘ A; Ei Kynti, Ri Khurid, Ri Tymmen, Ri lapdup. 

In Ri Kynti the owners are in absolute possession. They can sell, diortgage, 
lease and dispose of it in any manner that they deem fit.’ t 
' Ri Khurid ... means Ri Kynti obtained by purchase. 

Ri Tymmen is Ri Kynti of ancestry. 

Ri lapdup is land owned by a family which has 
become extinct. These lands lapse to the State.’ 

David Roy notes significantly at the end of this part of his note, ‘ Nowadays 
as land is becoming more valuable owing to increase of population, and 
easier disposal of crops by better transport, there ig a growing tendency 
for persons to occupy and claim as much Raid lands as they can. In the 
old days for an ordinary homestead not much land was required, and for 
cultivation purposes land not more than could be cultivated by a single 
person or family would be taken up. At present people possessing ready 
cash are apt to enclose big areas in a Raid land to the exclusion of every¬ 
body else in the vUlage. There are instances where even mud or stone 
walls are erected right round the areas, and instead of ordinary cultivation 
pine trees are grown, and the areas with the trees kept as their private 
reserves and regarded as their absolute possession, with a right to cultivate 
there and sell the trees therefrom and then grow trees again as in Ri Kyntis.’ 

David Roy has rightly indicated how Ri Raid is being transformed 
into Ri Kynti of a family. Certain points have, however, to be clarified. 

In the old days also, as Roy himself notes, certain families claimed 
certain areas as their private preserve. Apparently when the village was 
founded, each group of families of a particular clan—^probably a kpoh, i,e. 
an extended family—demarcated certain areas for their homestead and 
cultivable land, to avoid future trouble with other clans. In the Khasi 
States, villages are not single clan growths. There are generally several 
founder clans termed Khadar kurs. In Mawphlang, the langblah families 
came first and then the Lyngdoh and others. But twelve clans eventually 
secured right of founders.^ Any member of these can set up a home¬ 
stead in the Ri Raid and cultivate as much land as lies in the power of 
family. 

Obviously, the early settlers demarcated certain advantageous areas— 
by right of being founders, and sometimes by force of conquest if Roy’s 
suggestion is right—^for themselves and their descendants. This would 
avoid dispute among the founder clans in the matter of choice of sites for 
the next few generations. Since the mode of production of crop (hoe 
cultivation with jhuming) was such that a very limited acreage could be 
cultivated by each simple family, no one would enclose for personal use a 
Wger area. Also, since everyone in the State could out timl^r as required 
for house construction, fuel, etc., there was no point in planting pine trees 
at that time on Ri Raid. It would simply remain there, llie valuable 
cash crops now cultivated—oranges, potat^, vegetables, like cauliflower 

1 Khagi Kinship and SoeialOtyanization by K. P. Chattopadl^ay; A]xt|irop<ri(%ic»l 
Papers, New Series, No. 8 (Caloatts 'Cnivenity}, 1941. 
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jutd aqu&ah, were unknown. Also na Boy baa noted, tranaport waa had 
and any auiplua crop could not be eaaily marketed. ActuaUy, with boe 
cultivation and no hired labour employable tiiere waa very little auipluB 
left over. 

Since British occupation of these territories and the development of 
Shillong, there have been important changes. Due to the immigration of 
large numbera'of Hindu cattle grazers, large tracts of land, wMch brou^t no 
return to the Siem or the villagers formerly, are now fetching rent. The 
loss of the land fertility or soil erosion or prevention of future growth of 
timber resulting therefrom will not be discussed here. 

Again, Khi^is found a good deal of employment in the off-season 
of agriculture, in road building and similar operations after British occu¬ 
pation. Timber from the forests was also in great demand and became 
valuable. New cash crops were also introduced. The increase of popu¬ 
lation did introduce some changes, but it waa not very important. The 
increase was inadequate to meet the demands for labour in these hills , 
This need has actually been met by large-scale immigration from Nepal hills. 

It shows that the Khasis had not then been suffering from shortage of 
cultivable land, as suggested by Boy. 

In these changed circumstances it became worth while for a Khasi to 
plant large tracts of Bi Baid with pine shoots. Under Khasi law, such 
land so long as it is cultivated and does not lie fallow for several years, 
after the crops have been cut, continues to be in possession of the family. 

The ancestresses of some of the present langblah and Kharshiing families of 
Mawphlang were acute enough to realize the value of timber fairly early, 
when the modem economic changes started. Ka Jem, the elder sister of 
U Subu Bafs mother, had a pine-grove planted by her husband, U Nong 
Sohra, over a large tract of down land to the north-west of the village; it is 
almost a siliall forest, in size. Only the descendants of Ka Jem can cut and 
sell these trees which supply valuable timber, and so long as they plant 
enough shoots to keep the forest going, the land will remain in their posses¬ 
sion. Normally, it will be like a lease in perpetuity. Since no land tax is 
paid, this is equivalent to absolute possession, barring the right of sale of 
the land for other purposes. A similar forest was planted by U Doloi, 
husband of a woman, Langniah, of the Kharshiing clan—another of the 
founder Kurs. This forest is now the property of her children and grand¬ 
children. 

Bi Kynti lands are not, however, of recent date. As Gordon has pointed 
out, a good deal of the ancestral Bi Kynti, i.e. land termed Bi Tymmen, 
originally must have begun as the private property of a single-extended 
family. The provision of a rule in land ownership regarding Bi la^up 
makes it clear that when a family and all its branches traceable or 
remembered to be connected genealogically died out, their Bi Kynti reverted 
to the State. It did not go to a clw member elsewhere as clan property. 
Obviously, at origin, the Bi Kynti came from the State representing the 
group that founded the village, and was only separated for the time being 
from the Bi Baid of the community. When ^e family dies out, the reason 
of existence of the Bi Kynti disappears. 

Inside the group whether a kpoh (extended family) or Kur (Sib) each 
family can cultivate as much as it likes—each taking its own crop. Dis¬ 
putes, however, do occur regarding encroachment at present if indeed they 
did not occur in the past. ^ 

It be evident that while any part of Bi Raid taken t^'^by a 

fcunity and later sent out of cultivation goes to the common 
labeli^ Bi Kynti remains in poss(maion of the family or l^er social grottp: 
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The pattern is the same as for the Tillage. For the latter, land can be taken 
as required from the common portion by all descendants who are members 
of the founder clans, and stay in the village. For the family, including the 
extended family, the right of use of the Ri K 3 mti is held by all the descend¬ 
ants in the female line. 

Evidently, in the old days also, there were cases when a family dwindled 
in size, until the Ri Kynti was too large to be cultivated by the members of 
it. Another extended family may have been too prolific and used up all 
its best Ri Tymmen, i.e. ancestral Ri K 3 uiti, and might have only bhd plots or 
distant areas of Ri Raid left. In such case they would like to ha^e some of 
the Ri Kynti of the dwindling family. Again, the latter may have removed 
to another village in a better site with greater opportunities of domination 
as early settlers. The langblah Kur of Mawphlang are a case in point. 
They ceime from elsewhere and own ancestral Ri Kynti in other areas. 
Even the Myntri U Subu Rai could not say when these were purchased or 
became their Ri Kynti. In any case, like the Bengalee peasant who owns a 
plot of paddy land in a distant village, the langblah families here, collectively 
through their representative TJ Subu Rai lease out this land for short periods 
at fixed rents. It should be remembered that the Khasis living adjacent to 
Sylhet and the Syntengs on Jaintiapur side have long been in contact with 
Bengalees and their culture. 

The land is leased out for five to six years at a time and half the total 
rental payable is made over at the commencement of the lease. The balance 
is paid at the end of the period. It has been pointed out that land bblonging 
to the family is not inherited in any generation separately. A woman with 
two daughters and five granddaughters—^two of one daughter and three of 
another, for example—will not have one-fourth and one-sixth share 
for daughter’s daughter in the two lines. On the contrary each household 
of granddaughters will have an equal share of the total income. Full 
details are noted in an earlier paper by the writer {Khdsi Kinship and Social 
Organization, etc.—^ibid.). 

About purchased land Myntri U Subu Rai stated that he has himself 
purchased some such land—^which he termed Ri Khynraw and not Ri 
Khurid (the latter term is from Bengalee Khorid and not from Hindi Kharid 
as David Roy states). Some land was purchased by him before marriage. 
That will go after his death to his sister as her Ri Kynti. Some more 
land was bought after marriage, and this according to Khasi custom is his 
wife’s property. These statements were made, and details verified in 1940 
when the writer visited Mawphlang village. 

Of the more important changes that were observed in 1951, the 
following are noted: 

(a) Normally when a woman has only a son living, and her sister has 
no daughter, the son may adopt, according to Cantlie, a girl of the same 
kur who was distantly related. In 1940, a woman by name Ka Donbon, of 
Lyngdoh Kur, was alive. Her house was of the old style inverted Cl shape, 
roughly apsidal. She had stated then that she was Ka Khadduh of her 
family. In 1951 she was dead. Her daughter, Ka Kynthup, had also died 
unmarried. The eldest son, U Rin, had married and settled in another village. 
The second son, U Lin, had married a girl, of langblah Kur, of the village 
(Mawphlang). Ka Donbon had no sister. The son, U Ian, took over the 
mother’s house and the one potato field which she had owned. On the 
death of U Lin, the house, wMch is now his property, will pass to his wife 
and dragbters. It is not a house built by him nor a field prepared by him. 
Hence in the old days, he would not after marriage have had any claim on 
these and also not been able to transmit these to his wife and dau^tets. 
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Hifl wife's mother, Ka Saiar, owns a rice-field and a potato and maize Geld 
and had a house near what is known as school liill in the village. But U 
Lin’s wife, Ka Jop, came to stay with her husband in his mother’s house. 
The woman, Ka Saiar, has no other daughter. She has also come to stay in 
the house of late Ka Donbon, demolishing her own hut but keeping the 
site for those daughters of Ka Jop who will set up separate house 
on marriage, the youngest remaining in the house of Ka Donbon. Out¬ 
wardly the resident family unit resembles the normal pattern found among 
Khasis but the property ownership pattern deviates therefrom. 

Genealogy I 

Ka Donbon + U Bur 
(Lyngdoh) (.Taj war) 


URin 

U Lin 


1 

Ka Kynthup 

(Lyngdoh) 

(Lyngdoh) 

Ka Saiar 

alias 

-f 


[ (langblali) 

Ka N Thummon 

Ka Kling 

1 

+ U (d.) 

(Lyngdoh) 

(Khriem) 

Ka Jop 

n.r. 

d. unm. 

1 

Ka Rasila 
(Khriem) 

(langblah) 

1 

Ka Medina 

Ka Edina 

1 

U Hirabat 


(langblah) 

(langblah) 

(langblah) 


So the lantii originally of a Lyngdoh family, will pass to a langblah family. 

(6) Land of good quality near the village is no longer to be had for 
clearing. »On the other hand, those families whose men are engaged on other 
jobs, even though living in the village, are letting out land in the village 
itself. Also such employed persons no longer clear Ri Raid to make new fields. 
This was observed in the case of the family of Ka Tyrdon. This woman 
(who was dead long before 1951) had three potato and maize gardens of 
large, medium and small size and two rice gardens, one large and the other of 
medium size. Her eldest daughter, Ka Enisei, got the smaller rice-field 
and the smallest potato garden. The other daughter, Ka Queen, as Ka 
Khadduh inherited the other three large- and medium-sized fields and 
gardens. 

When Ka Enisei set up a separate house her husband, U Shimbiar Sing, 
and she cleared some Ri Raid and made another fair-sized potato garden. 
This woman, ELa Enisei, gave a portion of her potato garden to her eldest 
daughter, Ka Drissibon, who lives in another house where she moved after 
marriage. It was built by Ka Drissibon’s husband on land given by her 
mother. This man, U Hillson, is a bus driver and being partly employed 
has not cleared more land. The other daughter lives in Ka Enisei’s house 
with her husband, U Khrenshon, who cultivates the remaining garden 
and fields. Ka Enisei w^as dead by 1951. The eldest daughter of Ka 
Queen, the girl, Ka Slissibon, moved to her own house after the birth of 
her first child in her mother’s house. Her house has been built by her 
husband, U Quentin, on land given by her mother. Ka Slissibon has 
received finm Ka Queen the medium-sized potato field. Her younger 
sister will get the rest of the mother’s property. Normally, U Quentin 
woifid have cleared some Ri Raid. But he I^s not done so, as nowadays 
good land near the village cannot be had in this way. To make a new 
field, he said, where land is available, will involve much labour and expense. 
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Tteea will hare to be out down, roots taken out, abelf-eut in the hilbide and 
protecting terraces built. But fields are nowad^ available for renting 
in the village. So he has rented one rice-field of fair size from a man of 
Langwar Kur. The eldest son of Ka Tyrdon is I.A. passed and works in 
an office in Shillong. The other works as clerk in the Lyngdoh’s office in the 
village, and also cultivates his wife’s small potato field. He has not cleared 
any. fresh land. * 

(c) It was stated that a field next to house, used to grow crops, is known 
as Ka Kper iing; a field in the village, but at some distance from the house 
would be Ka Kper Shnong. On the other hand, a field far away would be 
Ka Kperlum. The first two categories of fields are cultivated each year. 
The third category, usually on the hillside,' has to be left fallow for four to 
five years after one cultivation. Nowadays it is this last type of land, if 
abandoned for many years, can be taken up by another person for culti¬ 
vation. Since normally it has to be left fallow for two to five years, the 
period ‘ many years ’ was asked to be clarified and was said to be about 
eleven years. Even so, if the person is a resident of the village and has 
not abandoned it, no one else takes it up. This is illustrated from the case 
of Ka Shyllenid in Genealogy III below. 

Gbnbalogy III 

* Ka Stiamp (d.) (Langwar) -f U. (d.) 

, (n-r.) 


U Roton U Rason U Hajon Ka linale -f U Eaot 

(Langwar)* (Langwar) (Langwar) (Langwar) (langblah) 




Ka Shyllenid 

-f- U Samuel 



(Lan^ar) 

(ShangpUang) 

UShin(d.) -f 

Ka Jrup 

U I^elson 

KaPril 

(Siem) 

(Langwar) 

(Langwar) -f 

(Khar Budon) 

1 

Many children 



Five children 


The woman, Ka Shyllenid, has the house in Mawphlang, two fields Ka 
Kper Shnong and one field Ka Kperlum. In her grandmother’s lifetime, 
her mother’s brother, U Hajon, cleared it before he married. So this land 
came to be the property of Ka Stiamp and then of Ka Imale and finally of 
Ka Shyllenid. The other two fields were claimed by Ka Shyllenid to have 
been made from Ri Raid by her husband. She is now too old to look after 
the Ka Kperlum; but no one has taken it. After her death, the daughter, 
Ka Jrup, will get the house and plots of land. She stays in village Mangap 
where she runs a shop of her own. Even if she continues to stay there, she 
will have these plots of land as her property. She may not like to cultivate 
these but let these out on hire. 

(d) Formerly, each family built its own house. As noted in the cases 
quoted and also in the earlier paper mentioned, a married daughter moved 
out of her mother’s house, generally after the birth of at least one child, to 
a house built by her husband on land given by her mother. It was her house 
and went on her death to her youngest daughter. So long as the people here 
lived mostly in a subsistence economy, there was no question of renting a 
house from another. But nowadays with cash crops like potato and 
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with other avenues of work houses are not always built for moving in when 
coming away from the wife's mother’s house. Sometimes, the girls now¬ 
adays move out a few months after marriage. This is illustrated in the 
case of the family of Ka let. This woman i^erited from her mother, Ka 
Bukah, a number of potato fields, and she and her husband cleared more 
land. Her eldest son has gone to Shillong where he has settled. The other 
son, U Frestek, has married a girl, Ka Knitti, of another village, and 
brought her to his own village of Mawphlang. The eldest daughter, Ka 
Trentilla, of Ka let, is married and, although the wedding tool^ place only a 
few months ago, she has gone away from her mother’s house. * 

Genkalogy IV 

Ka Rukah (d.) + U Kinsin (d.) 

^Khar Dumpep) (Kharshiing) 


U Sumon Itai — Ka let 
(Sohlia) (Khar Dumpep) 


(Name of other children of Ka Hokah not 
remembered by Ka let) 


U i’ursten 
(Khar Dumpep) 

+ 


U Froatek 
(Khar Dumpep) 

+ 


Ka Trentilla 
(Khar Dumpep) 

+ 


U Komander 
unm. (Khar 
Dumpep) 


Ka Sngewbha 
imm. 

(Khar Dumpep) 


Ka Toreina Ka Knitti U Moore U Majrasing 

(Khar Kanire) J (Lyngdoh) (Nongkhlaw) (Khar Dumpep) 

Village—Langkhoy Village—Dumi)ep 

Ka Tsilwsa 
(Lyngdoh) 


Ka Trentilla has not been given any land yet by her mother. She has 
rented a sideroom in the house of another married woman, Ka Hai, of 
Khar Sohnoh Kur who lives with her husband in the rest of their cwn house. 
The husband, U Moore, works as a wage labourer in the fields of others who 
are unable to look after cultivation, being otherwise employed. U Frestek 
has also not built his own house nor cleared any Ri Raid owing to difficulties 
mentioned earlier. He has hired a hut of a Khasi woman called Ka Opmon, 
of Lyngdoh Kur, and works as a wage labourer in the fields owned by 
others, including his own mother. 

Formerly, each family cultivated its land with the help of its members. 
Now some families who have cleared larger areas than the members can 


Genealogy V 

Myntri U Babu + Ka Ladon 
(Kharshiing) (Sohlia) 


U Sorenshon 
(Sohlia) 

+ 

Ka Liensah 
(Lan^ar) 


Other children 


U Bsstona U Kstona Ka Familien Ka Merilien Ka ^ibilien 

unm. (Langwar) unm. (Langwar) unm. (Langwar) uiun. (Langwar) unm. (Lcmgwar) 
works as teacher All thw work as teachers in Mawphlang 

in NongkUaw 
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taokle by tbezmelves, employ wage labourera. This is done also when the 
jtnembers work in other oooumtions. Thus U Sorenshon, son of Mjntri U 
Babu, had married a girl, Ka Liensah, of Langwar Kur, who owned a house 
but little land. The husband had cleared a large area of land himself. 
His three daughters all work as teachers in a local Middle English School. 
The father has given them each a large plot of land. Tlie mother’s house 
arid land will go to the youngest. One son also works as a teacher in another 
village. The other son who is unmarried works in these fields along with 
wage labourers. 

Similarly, the land of Ka Synon, daughter of Ka Hoiman of langblah Kur 
(see earlier paper), is cultivated by a wage labourer along with her husband, 

U Luk, and her son, U Moin. The daughter’s husband, U Wando, stays in 
the house of Ka Synon and helps in the cloth shop run by Ka Synon. 
The eldest son, U Hospar, has gone to live in Shillong. 

It is clear that a subsistence economy has under external contact 
and due to changes resulting therefrom in communication and trade, and 
also due to impact of other ideas, changed into a money economy. Further, 
formerly land was held collectively by a group in a village with each house¬ 
hold of the larger social group—^whether the unit composing it was a simple 
or extended family living separately—^getting an equal share of the income. 
The position at present is that land is tending to become individual prop¬ 
erty. It is being let out on rent, in the village itself, to villagers when the 
Owner is otherwise engaged. 

II. • The bond that united members of the Khasi Kur in former times 
persisted even after death. The women lived and died in their own house 
and their bones after cremation were at first kept in a stone chamber for 
the extended family and the wider Kur group in the village. Later it 
used to go to the Kur Ossuary of the State. Men lived before marriage in 
the motheijja house, and in case of death there, the funeral and postfuneral 
rites were similar to that of the women. After marriage, the men lived in 
the housg of the wife but the bones came back eventually to the mother’s 
Kur Ossuary. This unity of the Kur along with separate family life found 
expression in economic life in the collective rights of the group in land, 
along with family rights of a usufructuarj'^ type in land and of individual 
rights in objects made. The basic bond of the Kur, symbolized in death 
rites, is, however, breaking down. This will be apparent from the changes in 
funeral practices. As some details of the funerals have not been reported 
earlier these arc also noted here. 

In his work on The Khasis, Gurdon has described in some detail the 
funeral ceremony of a Khasi. He has noted that if the body is to be cre¬ 
mated ‘ on a masonry pyre (jingthang) a bull (u masi kynroh) is sacrificed ’. 
Additional sacrifices have, however, to be made, he points out, for greater 
ceremonial disposal. Thereafter comes the bone burial. ‘ When the body 
has been thoroughly burnt, the fire is extinguished with water, and the 
uncalcined bones are collected by relatives in three trips... The bones thus 
collected are carefully wrapped in a piece of white cloth by the female rela¬ 
tives . .. The party then sets out to the bones repository or imwahieTig ... 
On reaching it, a nongknia or sacrificer washes the bones three times and 
then places them in an earthen pot... Then having taken three pieces of 
the hard yolk of an egg, three loaves of bread, the leg of the fowl “ U’iar 
krad Lynti ” and the lower jawbones of the animals which have been sacri¬ 
ficed he places them inside the cairn and shuts the door.’ This fowl 
‘ U’iar krad Lynti ’ is sacrificed, the idea being that a cock will scratch a 
path for the spirit to the next world.’ It is killed, and also a bull (a cow 
for a Woman) as soon as the corpse has been washed and dressed. 

3 
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In Mawphlang State the big oblong platforms of masonry are known 
as jingthongbriew (Pig. 2). But myntri Orong sing of Khar Hunai cl^, 
one of the founder clans of the village, said that they have not got any 
jingthongbriew of their clan and such disposal is now unknown. The 
custom of ceremonial cremation is obviously becoming obsolete. Gurdon 
has further noted that ‘the bones and ashes are kept after cremation in 
small stone ca;ims or mawahieng. From these small cairns the bones and 
ashes are removed to larger bone repositories called mawbeh*. From 
here the bones go to the clan sepulchre. The reason for two removals of 
bones has not been explained by Gurdon, except that each removal is 
accompanied by numerous sacrifices and dancing by women. 

In Ma^^hlang, our enquiries in 1940 elicited the following information 
on these points. 

If the cremation is performed on the platform jingthongbriew, and a 
pig, a cow and certain other animals are sacrificed (for a woman) the bones 
can be taken straight to the clan religious centre, the iing seng, in charge of 
the Ka Khaddah of the Kur. The bones are then put in the clan ossuary, 
mawbehy with the appropriate ceremonial as described by Gurdon. 

But people can rarely afford so much expenditure straight away. 
So they cremate the body simply elsewhere near a hill-top, not on the 
jingthongbriew. The bones are then deposited in the small mawshieng 
referred to generally as mawshieng rit which each extended family or the 
slightly larger social unit that can trace genealogical relationship in the 
same cla^p residing in the village possesses. The langblah clan, for example, 
has a mawshieng rit of the families resident in the village (not of the entire 
State) of MawphJang behind the dak bungalow. Similarly, the Khar Hunai 
have their Ipcal mawshieng on the open land to the south of the School 
Hill. The langblah have their iing seng and clan sepulchre, the mawbeh, 
in a villagq called Mawsynram, 16 miles away, where the clan Ka Khadduh 
of name Ka Khusi resides. 

When a married man dies and the female relatives of the person do 
not offer* the appropriate sacrifices, the wife and children will cremate 
the body and collect the bones in an earthen pot. This will be kept under a 
cairn (Fig. 3) imtil her husband’s relations formally call for the same 
and perform the appropriate rites. Thereupon she will send to them the 
bones and also any rings and clothes which the husband brought to the 
wife’s house at marriage. The sister of the deceased or her equivalent 
will keep the bones now in her mawshieng of the village pending 
final transfer to the clan ossuary. 

An actual case will illustrate the procedure. Myntri U Subu Rai’s 
predecessor in office was U Karma, of the langblah clan. As he was not 
well off, his body was burnt on ordinary ground (there is a cremation place 
near the 14th milestone and another near the 16th milestone, on Mils). 
The langblah family from wMch U Karma came was reported not to have 
sacrificed a pig, wMch was considered essential to entitle them to take the 
bones to their mawsMeng. Only the daughter of U Karma, named Ka 
Krek, of clan (Kur) Rap thap, offered this sacrifice and she has retained the 
bones pending performance of proper rites by her deceased father’s female 
relatives. If nobody offers a pig, I was told, the bones continue to be kept 
in a small cairn by itself. However, I was not able to confirm it by any 
other concrete instance, althou^ cairns were seen as noted, where bones 
were temporarily kept, including that of U Karma. 

As no photos or sketches of mawsMeng have been published two photo¬ 
graphs are attached. As is apparent, the shape is cubical. Three sides 
and the top are made of close fitting stones, making a chamber. The 
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front portion can be opened; it is closed by upright stones a little apart. 
One mawshieng is of the langblah clan (Fig. 4). The other is of Khar 
Narbih (Fig. 6). One of my students who is of middle height has been 
photographed by it to furnish a rough scale. It is really a mawbeh, i.e. 
clan ossuary, although loosely referred to also as a mawshieng by the local 
people. Obviously, the mawshieng rit and the mawbeh closely resemble 
each other in structure, differing only in size. The neglected condition of 
the langblah mawshieng rit is evident in the photo. It is overgrown with 
grass and weeds. This photo was taken in 1941. It was leayt in 1951 
that people in this village had practically given up the practibe of bone 
disposal. The myntri, U Subu Rai, had died in 1950. The villagers 
stated that the calcined bones were not collected after cremation of his 
body. Ka Ngentima, who is daughter’s daughter of U Subu Rai, on en¬ 
quiry confirmed this statement. Similar reports were received in several 
other cases of recent death. 

The cremation took place on a specially prepared pyre, built up of 
planks and beams, shaped like a long rectangular box open at one side 
and top. The pyre and its place was said to be known as jingthan. The 
pyre is made of a base of a thick plank for the body to lie on. It has four 
upright pillars, two at the ‘ head ’ end of the pyre and two at the ‘ feet ’ 
end. These two ends are closed by planks, as also one side along the body. 
Two atones keep this open box-like structure above the ground level. 
A special muga silk cloth, of black cloth and another of red colour with 
designs on it were shown in the fair at Mangap as used to cover the dead 
body carried to the pyre. But as these coat about Rs.80 (in 1961) poor 
people cannot afford to buy these. They use as substitute plain yellow 
muga silk cloth (in natural colour) with a red border with some design 
on it. The body is usually carried in a bamboo bier and la^d with the 
head to the east. A small fire is carried by a friend from the house. Fire¬ 
wood is inserted below the open coffin-like structure. As soon as the pyre 
is set on fire, it was stated by informants who had seen funerals,* two men 
standing opposite each other on two sides of the pyre throw an egg across 
and back and then break it on the ground of the funeral place by the 
pyre. A little brewed liquor of rice is brought in a gourd (tJ Klong) and 
it is also poured on the ground. A few pieces of the charred bones used to 
be taken and put under a small heap of stones of the garden land of the 
deceased. As noted it was later (in the old days) put in the village stone 
chamber and subsequently transferred ceremonially to the clan ossuary. 

III. (a) In traits of material culture the changes among Khasis 
have been far-reaching. The clothing of men entirely follows the European 
pattern. The women alone have preserved the older dress. 

(b) The changes in method of food production are well known. From 
a tribe practising shifting cultivation of the jhum type, they are well on 
the way to be settled agriculturists. For oranges, they have carefully 
prepared gardens which have been prepared over long years and continue 
to yield income for a generation. Potato fields are terraced and irrigated 
and in permanent cultivation. This is also the case now with rice-fields. 
In 1940 some hillsides near the village had been observed to be under jhum 
cultivation. In 1961 this area was found to be slightly terraced, and planted 
with maize. It was no longer under shifting cultivation. The outline of a 
large field was, however, still a rough oval, ^wing recent change to settled 
agriculture. Such modified jhum patches were observed also further south 
of this plot, on hill slopes as well as on hillsides to the north of the village. 
The actual potato patches where the seeds had been planted were in these 
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cases rectangular, but the outline of the whole field was not rectangular, 
revealing its earlier use. 

(c) The older residential houses w'ere invariably ci shaped. But 
already in 1940 there were a fair number of bungalow pattern of dwellings 
(about 26%) with two sloped roofs. In 1951 these formed a majority of 
residential ho^es. Change about house tjrpe in the Kliasi area has been 
facilitated by the fact that the residential house is not considered among 
them to be a place where the spirits of dead ancestors dwell. Where there 
are such beliefs, as among Santals, who are an Austrich-speaking tribe of 
Chota Nagpur and adjoining areas, there exists a very strong sentiment 
against change in house type. Here in Khasi hills, apart from absence of 
such belief, their particular kind of belief in life after death is crumbling 
up and with it the associated practices. 

IV. In one particular cultural trait, however, there has been no change. 
Tlie kinship terms were collected by the writer in detail in 1940 in Maw- 
phlang and the process repeated in 1961. No changes were found to have 
occurred. The older social and economic functions which liad determined 
the kinship terminology have in fact survived in part, while the rules of 
inheritance are still largely intact Avithin the small extended family groux) 
that affects such terminology. It has been pointed out in an earlier paper 
how the features of postfuneral rites have led to certain marriage taboos. 
Now that the underlying beliefs are dying out and the ritual has disap¬ 
peared, it is likely that deviation from the former taboo rules will appear in 
Khasi society at no distant period. 
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Plate I 




Fi(!. 1. U Sill)!! Kui pointing; liow 
hiiiiiKlnry stones mark limit. 


Km. 2. Jinj'thoujjbricw near l.'iin. B fiir- 
loiiK.s with Hiimll trijile menliirs in 
rorof^roimil. 



Km. 3. Cairn near l.T m. 0 furlongs 
(MawjJhlnuf') noar tlio jingthonn- 
briow aiul mawbch. 




Fia. 4. Maw.shiong of langblah clan. 


Fio. 5. Mawshieng of Khar narbih Kur. 
A atudent ia standing by it. 
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ON THE mTEBPBETATION OF A SVTBA IN HBMACANDBA'S 

PRAKRIT GRAMMAR 

By S. N. GnoSAii 

In the grammar of Hemacandra there occurs a rule, which reads: 
‘syddau dirgha-hraevau' (IV. 330). Hemacandra, who himself writes the 
commenta^ of his grammar, explains it as ndmno’niasmrasya dirghahraavau 
syadau prayo bhavata^, Pischel translates the sutra as: ‘In ApabhramSa 
in the nom. sing., etc., the final vowel of a noun becomes usually long or 
short, i.e. the final vowels can be lengthened or shortened.’^ On the basis 
of this sutra Pischel clearly expresses the view, i.e. of lengthening or shor¬ 
tening of the final vowel in Ap. in his Grammatik, and states: ‘ The final 
vowel in Ap. can be lengthened or shortened according to the necessity 
of metre and rhyme; thus there often ^pears in the nom. the form of the 
plur. for the sing, and vice versa.'2 He admits frankly that the form of 
the sing, is used for the plur. too as that of the plur. for the sing, and that 
there is no rigidity in number in Ap. 

Now it may be stated that Alsdorf objects to the interpretation, 
which Pischel has given to the above-mentioned sutra. According to 
him thtf inflected words cannot show any shortening or lengthening of the 
final vowel. So he states: ‘ The view of optional lengthening or shortening 
of the final vowels in Ap. is in fact an error, which is fundamental and 
fatal for thd understanding of the speech. Besides the common erroneous 
conception about the irregularity and strange development in Ap,, one can 
hold respctisible for it Hem’s rule IV, 330: In Ap. the final vowel of a noun 
in nom., etc., is usually long or short, i.e. the final vowel can be lengthened 
or shor^ned. It deserves notice that the last statement, “that is, etc.” 
does not come from Hem., but from Pischel. Hem’s rule, though abstracted 
from the real speech, is imaginably misunderstood and historically entirely 
misleading.’® 

This statement of Alsdorf shows that he cannot, by any means, sub¬ 
scribe to the view of Pischel according to which the final vowel of inflected 
words can be optionally lengthened or shortened (i.e. a long vowel can be 
shortened and a short vowel can be lengthened). Now a little reflection 
will make it evident that Alsdorf’s objection cannot be entirely true on the 
very face of it. In one point at least he seems to be contradictory. Though 


^ ‘ In ApabhratbiSa wird der End-vooal eines nomens im nominative sing, u.s.'w. 
gewdhnlich lang oder kurz; d.h. schliessende vocale kdnnen verlangert odor verktirzt 
werden.*—^Pischel’s comment upon the sutra of Hemacandra's grammar. 

2 ‘Da schliessende vocale m A nach Metnun und Reim verl8.ngert oder verkiizt 
werden, so erscheint oft in N. die form des plur, im sing., und rimgekehrt.’—Qram- 
matik der Prakrit Spraohen, § 364. 

2 ‘Die Ansicht von der beliebigen Dehn und Kiirzbarkeit auslautonder vocale in 
Ap. ist aber dberhaupt ein grondlegender, fiir das Verstandnis der ^raohe verbfingnis- 
voller liTtum gewesen. Skihuld dwan war neben der ^gemeinen irrigen Vontdlung 
von der Regellosigkeit und WOlktlr im Ap. besondeis Hem.s Regal IV, 330: “In Ap. 
wird der End-vokal eines Nomens in nominative sing. u.8.w. gewfihxdioh lang lind kurz; 
d.h. sohliesBende vokale kOnnen veil&ngert oder vericurzt werden.” Man beacbtO) 
dasB die letzte verellgemeinerung (,, d.h.. .*') sobon nioht mebr von Hem., sondem von 
Piaobel st&mmt. Hem.s Regal, obgleioh von der wiildicbe spraohe abstrahiert, ist 
denkbar muMoklioh gefosst und mstoriscdi vollkommen inefdhrend.’-—Apabhnnfasa 
StodUen, p. 6. 
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he denounces the shortening of long vowels, as expressed in his statement, 
/ it is he who suggests, on the authority of Jacobi, that in Ap. (both of the 
Digambaras and the Svetambaraa) the polysyllabic words end in a short 
vowelJ As these words—all inflected— include also those, which are in the 
nom. plur. and in the same case possessed a long vowel in the stage of Pkt., 
certainly there happens the shortening of long vowels in Ap. To take a 
concrete case, in Pkt. the form of the nom. and acc. plur.'of the a-stems 
ends in d, i.e. nara becomes nard. In Ap. the same form nam becomes 
transformed into nara as a result of shortening—^which undoubtedly 4iesti- 
fies to the accuracy of Fischel’s statement at least in one aspect. It must be 
stated here that such shortening is the regular development in Ap. and is 
evidenced in all Ap. works. But sometimes the normal condition is dis¬ 
turbed by the occasional occurrence of d forms in the same case, which is 
sanctioned by the grammar. It is now considered to be Prakritism that 
inheres in Ap. and obstructs the latter’s emerging as a separate linguistic 
entity. 

It clearly shows that so far as the shortening of long vowels is con¬ 
cerned there cannot be any real opposition from any quarter. So Alsdorf’s 
objection cannot stand with respect to this phenomenon. It now remains 
for us to see whether Alsdorf’s objection with regard to the lengthening of 
the final short vowels is justifiable and the same stands on a solid ground. 

Alsdorf, who does not accept the proposition of lengthening of the final 
short vowels in Ap., advances his explanation for those forms, which are 
assmned to have possessed this characteristic. Let us enquire about the 
matter, taking the concrete case of the a-stems. Here the nom. sing, ends 
in d along with others, i.e. a or u, which are quite regular. This d according 
to Alsdorf is not the result of lengthening of the final vowel a of the stems. 
It develops in fact by the adjustment of a pleonastic o to the stem-vowel 
a; by the annexation of the pleonastic suffix it becomes at first aa, which 
appears as ao in Pkt. by the inflection of the termination, aii in Ap. 
and finally d with the loss of the final vowel u and the concomitant length¬ 
ening of the preceding vowel a,^ i.e. devaJ^, devakah = devm = devaii = 
devd. In the identical manner the feminine «-stems show ia, irfiich with 
the loss of the final vowel a and the lengthening of the preceding vowel 
i appear as I in the nom. sing., e.g. dr§tikd = diUhi{y)a = difthi. Tiis long 
vowel i is not the survival of a Pkt. terminational sound but a later growth, 
which has developed, aa stated, by this process (i.e. of loss of the final vowel 
and simultaneous lengthening of the preceding one). 

Now, though we do not agree with Alsdorf, we accept his explanation 
for the time being; but this does not show that Hemacandra did not mean 


* Tho following statement of Alsdorf should be noted: ‘Zu erst wiea Jacobi 
San. § 9 darauf bin, dass in Svet.-Ap. alle mohr-silbigen Wbrter kurzen vokal im 
Auslaut haben. HP § 29 habe ioh mich bemiiht nachzuweisen, dass hier ein all gemein, 
auoh fur den Dig-Ap giiltiges Qesetz vorliegt, nach dem alle auslautenden Lange 
mehrsilbiger wbrter gektirzt sInd.'—Apabhramsa Studien, pp. 6-7. Trans: At first 
Jacobi snows at San. § 9 that in ^vet.-Ap. all polysyllabic words end in a short 
vowel. In the HP § 29 I have tried to show that here a general rule, which is valid 
also for the Dig.-Ap., occurs, according to which all final long vowels of poly¬ 
syllabic words end in a short vowel. 

* One should note the following line of Alsdorf: ‘Wenn aber aii zu d wird, so ist 
dies m. £ nur so zu erkiaren, dass der schliessende vokal abgefallen ist imter Ersata:- 
dehnung des vorhei^henden: genau derselbe Vorgang, der zu dem oben besproohenen 
'Cbergang von -ia, tu in i fiihi^.*—ApabhraibsS Studien, p. 13. Trans: But when afi 
becomes d the phenomenon is to be explained according to my estimate by assuming 
that the final vowel ia elided under the stress of the compensatory lengthening of the 
preceding vowel: exactly the same procedure, which led to the mennoned transfor¬ 
mation of -ia -iu to f. 
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that the Bnal vowel should be lengthened in Ap. There are certain evidences 
which are highly suggestive that Hemacandra actually meant the latter, 
a viewpoint which Pischel baa clariBed in unambiguous terms. 

In his commentary upon the above-mentioned sQtra, Hemacandra 
says: ‘arUasmrasyu dirghahrasmu bhavata^ \ Now this lengthening, which 
concerns the ^al vowel of the stem, can occur only when it is short and in 
the^ same manner the shortening of a vowel can take place then only when 
the latter is nothing but long. In fact in IV, 330, Hemacandra cites the 
words khagga and vagga, which stand as convincing evidences to the occur¬ 
rence of shortening of the final long vowel a in Ap. So tliat there might 
not be any mistake in recognizing the real character of these words—^parti* 
cularly their losing the quantity of the final long vowel, the author has 
very aptly chosen a verse in which one of the above-stated words, namely 
khagga, possesses the word nisid, that still retains the terminational long 
vowel, as an adjective to it. So, if in the second part of the sutra the gram¬ 
marian has illustrated with the help of suitable examples the shortening of 
final long vowels, why not should he speak in the first part the opposite 
phenomenon—^namely the lengthening of the final short vowel of the stem 1 
It seems to be the real intention of the grammarian, even if the long vowel d 
has developed in the a-stems by the processes of aimexation of pleonastic 
vowel, its subsequent elision and concomitant lengthening of the preceding 
.short vowel of the stems, which Alsdorf has suggested.® 

It should bo stated here that Hemacandra is more concerned with the 
final products and less with the processes. As a result he sometimes does 
not minutely observe as to how certain forms develop passing through the 
particular stages of phonetic evolutions, but cares to take due notice only of 
the modifications in forms, still then considered final during his times. In 
this particular case, where the final vowel of the a-stems is assumed to 
have beco’ine long, he inadvertently does not take into consideration the 
phenomenon—particularly of the extension of stems by a vowel (i.e. a 
=5 ka pl«onastic} and its coalescence with the final vowel of the stems—but 
does not allow to go out of his ken the final lengthening, which is the ulti¬ 
mate result of this process. Under these circumstances it is quite natural 
for him to suggest that the final vowels of stems are lengthened in Ap.— 
a process, which being quite reverse to shortening of final long vowels, a 
commonly accepted linguistic feature, found ready acceptance among the 
people. 

We intend to produce a similar phenomenon from Hemaoandra’s 
Prakrit grammar. In the sutra I, 1. Hemacandra states that according to 
soine the diphthongal vowels ai and au can occiu* in Prakrit.’’ This 
seems to be fantastic as such a statement has not come from any other 
grazumarian of Prakrit. Further, there is sufficient reason for surprise in 
such an assertion because long before—even during the time of installation 
of the Aiokan epigraphs—^the Sanskrit diphthongs ai and au underwent 


• In a paper, contributed elsewhere, we have tried to establish that the lengthening 
of a short vowel does not arise by the processes, which are described by Alsdorf. We 
seem to have convincingly shown that here the contraction of two similar vowels 
—namely one the final vowel of the stems and the other the remnant of^the^ elided 
pleonastic suffix ka —is responsible for the development of a long vowel, which is mistaken 
for the elongation of the final short vowel of the stems, consequent on the loss of the 
suffixal one. If the final vowel of the stems bo different from what develops by the loss 
of consonantal element of the same pleonastic suffix as in the case of the -» and •« 
stems, then there takes place a vowel assimilation which is a pre-condition to the 
contraction leading to the origin of the final long vowel. 

* oidautau oa | kefdihcit kaUavam kaiavath 1 aaundaryavi | saumariam { ka/uravSb | 
kauravdh. y 
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transformation and became developed into e and o respectively in Pkt. 
So when the diphthongs ai and au already developed into e and o in the 
early Pkt., the occurrence of the former in the second Pkt. stage (i.e. the 
speeches of the dramatic Pkts and Pkbs of the epics and lyrics, etc.) is 
an improbability on the consideration of chronology. Wbat then is the 
source of the diphthongs ai and au, whose occurrence in Pkt. is suggested 
by Hemaoandra 1 ' 

We have already shown elsewhere that when the Pkt. short vowels a + i 
and a + u stand close to each other they develop into diphthongs ai a^d au 
in the New-Indo-Aryans.® These diphthongs, which were familiar as 
Neo-diphthongs and were to be clearly distinguished from the orfginal 
Skt. diphthongs ai and au in the same NIA speeches somehow—most 
probably due to the ignorance of scribes—entered into the Pkt. and Ap. 
MSS., which were transcribed during the early days of the modem Aryan 
languages. It may be recalled that these scribes spoke some kind of NIA 
speech at home but cultivated both Pkts and Aps which were still practised 
as literary languages and were understood by the people. Hemacandra, who 
was bom at the end of the eleventh and the beginning of the twelfth centuries 
and spoke some kind of NIA at home, must have consulted these MSS. 
that were supposed to contain the Neo-diphthongs ai and au. He probably, 
without much deliberation, considered them as identical with the original 
Skt. diphthongs. As such he was probably right in suggesting in his 
grammar that the diphthongs could be allowed to stay in Pkt. according to 
the opinion of some. Here one must note that Hemacandra is nidre con¬ 
cerned with the products—^the developed diphthongs ai and au —as they 
are found in the MSS. and less with the processes which remained at the 
backgroimd of their origin. Exactly a similar condition should have to be 
imagined with regard to the lengthening of the final vowel of the stems in 
Ap., which, as we have pointed out before, results due to the annexation of 
phonetic suffixes to the stems and coalescence of the remnant vowel of the 
former with the final vowel of the latter. ♦ 

On the basis of these arguments it is possible for us to surmise that 
Hemacandra really believed that in Ap. the final short vowel of a stem 
can be lengthened, as in the identical manner the final long vowel can 
be shortened. Bound to the task of writing comments upon the sutra in 
his edition of Hemacandra’s ftakrit gramnaar, Pischel was perfectly right in 
expressing the same view, as being an expositor his chief duty was to amplify 
an idea that was already expressed in the text. Such a situation scarcely 
holds before one adequate scope for expressing one’s own independent 
views. He maintained this also in his Grammatik, where the same view 
had been repeated verbatim. As we have already shown, so far as the 
second part of his sutra is concerned—^namely the feature of shortening of 
final long vowels—^there is no objection from any source. The first part of 
the sutra too, namely the tendency of lengthening the final short vowel 
of the stems, might have been nsade free from objection by stating simply 
that such lengthening is caused by annexing a pleonastic vowel (like a < 
ha) to the stem and combining together the two consecutive vowels—^that 
develop a strong inclination for coalescing and appearing as one unit. 


B See Introduction, ‘Uktivyaktiprakaraua’, § 7. 
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THE ‘KHATIYAS’ OF THE NASIK INSCRIPTION 
By Haran Chandra Neogi 
(Communicated by Dr. J. N. Banerjea) 

Queen Gautami Bala^ri, while evaluating the achievements of her 
deceased son, Gautamiputra Satakarni, in the Nasik Inscription, eulogized 
him as *Khaliya-dapa-mdrui-niadaTui ’—‘one who had crushed the pride 
and conceit of the Kshatriyas’.^ The implication of this particular title 
bestowed upon the great Satavahana ruler has been left unexplained by 
the previous scholars. Dr. H, C. Ray Chaudhuri suggested that Gautami¬ 
putra championed himself as a social reformer by oppressing the Ksha- 
triya caste like Para^urama, and promoting thereby the interest of the 
Brahmanas.* Dr. Gopalachari says that ‘Khatiya’ may refer to the princes 
deposed by Gautamiputra after his victory over the Western Kshatrapas.® 

Both these explanations are open to comment. A Hindu reformer is 
iiever known to have oppressed a particular caste. He makes the castes 
adhere to their respective caste-duties which, under external influences, 
in some ages were relaxed. We do not know of any conflict between the 
BrahmaDas and the Kshatriyas in the historical time. During the time 
when Gautamiputra flourished, the four castes of the Hindu society had 
no open cdnflict. Rather, their mutual social rights and privileges were 
well defined long ago. Gautamiputra in the same Inscription is described 
as ‘sympsPthetio towards the citizens without distinction in their weal and 
woe ’. He is called ‘the furtherer of the homestead of the low as well as 
of the tjvice-bom’ and is said to have ‘stopped contamination of the four 
Vanjas*. The twice-bom, whom he helped, includes also, according to the 
Hindu law books, the Kshatriyas. This contradicts the explanation that 
Gautamiputra oppressed the Kshatriyas, That he stopped contamination 
of the Varnas proves that he did not destroy the Kshatriyas; rather he 
upheld the Varndirama system. 

Dr. Gopalachari’s view is not supported by Indian epigraphs. Rudra- 
daman and Samudragupta called the deposed kings as ‘rajas’, not as 
Kshatriyas, 

This particular epithet, it is to be noted, has been used in the said 
epigraph immediately before, and along with, the king’s most brilliant 
military achievements over the Sakas, the Yavanas and the Pahlavas, 
This context leads to the assumption that the Kshatriyas, whose pride and 
conceit the Satavahana emperor crushed, were his enemies as formidable 
as the foreign peoples mentioned in the record, and the victory over whom 
was coimted as a matter of pride and glory. 

Another contemporary inscription speaks of the Kshatriyas with the 
same ambiguity, but supplies us with a clue to the identification of Jihe 
Kshatriyas. The Nasik Inscription of year 41, issued by Ushabhadata, 
son-in-law of the 6aka satrap NShapana, records that UshabhadSta 
‘ went to release the Chief of the Uttamabhadras by the order of his lord, 


» Ep. Ind., Vol. Vin. 

* PoUtioal Hurbory of Ancient India. 

* Coropr^enaiveHiBtory of India, Vol. II. 
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when besieged for the rainy season by the Malavaa\* The MSlavaa fled 
at the mere war-cry and ‘ Uttamabhadrakdndrrt cha KshatriydnSni sarve 
parigrahd krrta\ Prof. Senart explained the line in the light that Usha- 
bhadata imprisoned the Uttamabhadra warriors (Kshatriyas). But due 
to the existence of'cha' between the two words, it appears that they have 
to be distinguished as two different names. In that case, the correct meaning 
should be that after the withdrawal of the Malavas, Ushabhadata came 
into conflict with the Uttamabhadras and the Kshatriyas. 

The well-known Malava tribe occupied at that time a tract in Rajputana. 
Their coins have been found in the neighbourhood of Nagar knowpu as 
Malavanagara in Rajputana, Ushabhadata also explicitly declares that, 
after his victory over the Malavas, he took his sacred bath in Pushkara, a 
holy place near Ajmer. The Uttamabhadras have been connected by Dr. 
D. C. Sarkar with the Pra-Bhadras, mentioned in Mahabhdrata and located 
in the desert of Rajputana.s Prom this, it becomes evident that the other 
defeated enemy of Ushabhadata, the Kshatriyas, also belonged to Rajputana 
and were a neighbour of the Malavas and the Uttamabhadras and the very 
same Kshatriyas were probably defeated by Gautamiputra at a later date 
in the same region. 

From other sources this particular locality occupied by the Ksliatriyas, 
as indicated in the Inscription, was known to have been the home of the 
Yaudheyas. The Yaudheyas were originally living in the South-Eastern. 
Punjab, as known from their numerous coins. Before the first century 
A.D. they seem to have migrated to the desert of Rajputana. The Bi^aygadh 
Inscription of c. third century A.D,, found in old Bharatpur State of 
Rajputana, speaks of a Maharaja Mahdaendpati who was placed at the head 
of the Yaudheya republic.® The Mahabhdrata divides the Yau'dheya terri¬ 
tory into two parts—^Bahudhanyaka with capital at Rohitaka (Rohtak) 
and Marubhumi (desert).^ The Yaudheya coins, bearing legends*in charac¬ 
ters of third-fourth century A.D., have been found in North Rajputana.® 
This leaves little doubt that the Kshatriyas of the Nasik Inscription, whom 
Ushabhadata defeated along with the Malavas in the desert, were the same 
as the Yaudheyas, and the ‘Khatiyas’, whose pride and conceit Gautami¬ 
putra crushed, were no other than the Kshatriya-Yaudheyas of the same 
desert. 

The desert region seems to have been located by Kautilya as the home 
of the iCshatriyas when he enumerates this tribe along with the Surashtras 
— 'Kamhoja-8urdah[ra-Kshatriya-&reny-ddayah' That the term Kshatriya, 
in a restricted sense, and the word Yaudheya are synonymous is further 
corroborated by Panini and Kautilya. Paijini in his list of Ayudhajlvin 
Samghaa mentions the Yaudheyas, But Kautilya in his list of ^aatropa- 
jivin Samghaa omits the name of the Yaudheyas and uses the Kshatriyas 
instead. 

The Kshatriya-Yaudheyas seem to have another name, the ‘Suras’. 
Prom the evidences supplied by the Bhdgavata Purdna and the Viahnu 
Parana the ^uras and the Malavas may be located in the Aravalli region of 
Rajputana,® where Ushabhadata clashed with the Kshatriyas and Rudra- 
daman defeated the Yaudheyas. In the Junagadh Inscription Rudra- 
daman says that he ‘by force destroyed the Yaudheyas who were loath to 

* Ep. Ind., Vol. VIII, No. 10. 

® Select Insoriptions, Vol. I. 

® Corp. Ins, Ind,, Vol, III. 

Hindu Polity. 

® New History of the Indian People. 

B Arthai&stra, Bk. XI, 
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submit, rendered proud as they were having manifested tbehr title of** hero " 
(Viradabda) among all Kahatriyas*.^^ The *Virakibda' which made the 
Yaudheyas proud seems to be *Sara ’ (hero) of the Puranaa located in South 
Eajputana. In this connection this is to be noted that the derivative 
meaning of the terms—Kshatriya, Yaudheya and l§ura—is the same, 
i.e. 'warrior’. 

The Weati^rn Kahatrapa record speaks of the pride of the Kshatriya- 
Yahdheyas for their military skill. This is further supported by Awian. 
Arrian takes note of the Kathaians to the east of the Eavi who 'enjoyed 
the highest reputation for courage and skill in the art of war’.^i Kathaians 
have been restored by some scholars as Kshatriya. Yaudheya coins are 
numerous in the region located by the classical writer as the habitat of the 
Kathaians. The Yaudheyas themselves expressed their pride for heroism 
in the clay seal found in Ludhiana. The legend of the seal goes—‘ Yaudhe- 
yanam jaya-rmvlra-dTmra’mni —‘of the Yaudheyas who possess the victory- 
charm’. 

This discussion proves that the Kshatriyas of the Nasik Inscription were 
the Yaudheyas who, in the first century A.D,, penetrated into Eajputana 
and reached the southern fringe of the desert where they came into conflict 
with Ushabhadata, with Gautamiputra during his conquest of Kukura, 
Pariyatra (W. Vindhyan region) and with Eudradaman during his march 
over Kukura and Mam (desert). 

mp, Ind., Vol. VIII. 

Anabasis V. 
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THE LITERARY PLACE OF SIR WILLIAM JONES (174ft-94) 

By Gabland Cannon 
(Communicated by Dr. S. K. Chatterji) 

At hia death the British Orientalist Sir William Jones had one of the 
most phenomenal reputations of all time. He was acclaimed as a major 
poet of the eighteenth century, comparable to Pope, Thomson, and Gold¬ 
smith. He had been the president of Dr. Johnson’s exclusive Literary 
Club for a decade, enjoying close friendships with Burke, Gibbon, and 
Franklin. Hia Essay on the Law of Bailments, in its second edition by then, 
continued to maintain hia juridical prestige as high as that of Blackstone 
or Coke. Hia translations of Indian classical hterature like Kalidasa’s 
Sakuntala had introduced the Western world to a drama immediately 
ranked among the world’s beat, and had helped lead to a cultural renaissance 
that caused Indiana to face their European conqueror-rulers "with a nafin-nRi 
pride they had never before demonstrated to or felt in front of the repre¬ 
sentatives of a newer culture that boasted of Chaucer and Shakespeare. 
He had founded the sciences of comparative law and comparative linguistics, 
with the postulation of an hypothetical language (Indo-European) as the 
mother of Sanskrit, Latin, Greek, and Germanic. Political treatises like 
The Principles of Qovemment, then in its third edition, had led to democratic 
advances such as Fox’s Libel Bill of 1792, and still others were already 
assuming their place in the stream of pamphlets leading to the Reform Acta 
of the nineteenth century. The scholarly attention of the world was turned 
toward the Oriental scholarship emanating from Calcutta and the Asiatic 
Society of Bengal, which he had founded. In both popular and scholarly 
publications he was standardly called the greatest scholar of all time. 

Since 1794, the tragically early date of his death, hia reputation has 
declined to the point that only scholam know of him today. Whereas 
people around the world once read hia poetry, the modem reader has seldom 
heard of him. There has been an incredible decline of stature, in spite of 
the fact that he exerted considerable and wide influence on later poets. A 
study of the decline and the reasons behind it, together with a survey of 
his influences, is the purpose of this paper, which will indicate hia literary 
place today. 

The world was shocked when Jones died suddenly at the age of forty- 
six. Mrs. Thrale recorded in her diary the reaction of John Lloyd and 
herself to the sad news about the man whom she had often heard Johnson 
praise : ‘ We lamented together the death of Sir William Jones, Selim Jones 
as they called him —an irreparable loss to the literary world.’^ In a 
comment made stronger because it came twenty-three years later, John 
Adams remarked to Jefferson : * What a frown upon mankind was the 
premature death of Sir William Jones 1' * 

In the British press the news was reported as a public catastrophe. 
0entieman*8 Magazine called it ‘ a great loss to the republick of letters,. 


1 Entry for January 11, 1795: ThraHana, ed. Katharine O. Balderston (Oxford, 
1942). n, 907. 

* Letter, Quincy, Ifoy 18, 1817; The WrUinge of Thomas Jefferson, ed. Albert JS. 
Bergh (Washington, D.O., 1907), XV, 118. 
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for he had made profound researches into the literature of the BSast, and 
with great success. He was himself a very good poet; and to his translations 
we are indebted for many beautiful effusions of the Persian Muse’. A few 
months later he was called by the same periodical ‘ a genius that seemed 
peculiarly destined for the instruction and ornament in man ’ and the moat 
eminent Oriental scholar of the age or perhaps of any age.3 Elsewhere it 
was said : ‘ By his premature death, literature has met \pth one of the 
severest losses it has sustained in the eighteenth century... We are con¬ 
fident that, if his life had been protracted, his future productions woiild have 
supplied the moat important desiderata for the elucidation of an^nt 
history, and thrown an entirely new light on the origin and progresi of 
civil society. The oriental muses may now exclaim, “ Tecum una tota eat 
nostra aepulta domua ! ” 

There were both sculptural and literary commemorations. The 
Directors of the East India Company placed a memorial in St. Paul’s 
Cathedral in London and a statue of Jones in Calcutta. Bengal fnends 
constructed a memorial to him at Oxford University. Another went into 
the chapel at University College : ‘ The hasao-rilievo represents Sir William 
forming the digest of Hindu and Mohammedan Laws from the sacred books 
which the Pundits (or Doctors) are reading to him. On the pediment are 
represented the Greek l3rre, the Hindu lyre, and the Caducaeus. The 
work was executed by John Flaxman, and cost 600 £.’ ® 

Friends contributed money for a prize to be awarded the Oxford 
student who wrote the beat dissertation of Jones’s character and achieve¬ 
ments. Henry Phillpotts, later Bishop of Shrewsbury, won with kis prose 
encomium, GuKelmi Jones, Equitia Aurati, Laudatio (1801). At Cambridge 
a prize of sixty pounds was offered. A Poem on the Restoration of Learning 
in the East, the Reverend Francis Wrangham’s winning composition, 
celebrated Jones’s arrival in Bengal as a blessing for the Orient. Both this 
poem and one by Charles Grant, a long tribute to Jones witk the same 
title, were published in 1805. 

Among the poetical commemorations, there were two notable elegies. 
Thomas Maurice, whom Jones had led into Orientalism, wrote An Elegiac 
Poem, Sacred to the Memory and Virtues of the Honourable Sir WiUiam Jones. 
William Hayley, an important poet then but known to posterity as Blake’s 
friend, composed his famous Elegy on the Death of the Honorable Sir WiUiam 
Jones. The two books appeared in London in 1795 and further heightened 
his fame. Dr. Samuel Parr wrote' a Latin epitaph, which was put in the 
ante-chamber to the University College Chapel. 

The widow, meanwhile, was collecting Jones’s writings. Her handsome 
edition of six quarto volumes of The Works of Sir WiUiam Jones appeared 
in London in 1799. In the Preface she explained that she was publishing 
Works becaxise her late husband had once said that ‘ the best monument 
that can be erected to a man of literary talents, is a good edition of his 
works’. She then asked Lord Teignmouth, the ex-Govemor-General of 
Bengal, to compose the official biography. He decided that the book would 
consist mainly of selected letters to and from Jones, though, as is now 
apparent, much of the correspondence was not available to him. Memoirs 
of the Life, Writings and Correspondence of Sir WiUiam Jones appeared in 
London in 1804 and went through seven editions by 1836, not to mention 
dozens of abridgements in periodicaJs and anthologies. The copyright 


® LXIV (supplement, 1794), 1206, and LXV (April 1796), 347, respectively. 

* * An Account of Books Asiatic Annual Register for 1800, pp. 21-22. 

B ‘Sir William Jones’s Monument': European Magazine, XLvllZ (July 1805), 8. 
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was given to the original pabliaber; but before the transaotion waa made, 
an indication of Jones’s reputation can be found in the fact that, in an age 
of great biographies, Teigmnouth divided with lady Jones an accrued 
profit of eleven hundred pounds from book-sales.^ 

Such profits were realized in the face of Teignmouth’a deliberate glossing 
over of Jones’s uncompromising religious skepticism and rather advanced 
politics. SoiAe critics pointed out the attempted purifications, but the 
universal effect of the book was to add to Jones’s almost incredible repu¬ 
tation, which had reached a new peak only five years before with the publi¬ 
cation of Wor&a. The remarks in the Monthly Magazine were typical: 

‘ Of this unrivalled genius, this consummate scholar, and excellent man, who 
does not bum with impatience to leam every particular which is recorded 
of his early education, habits, manners, and pursuits 1 In our brief Retro¬ 
spect of Domestic Literature, we should deem it to the last degree indecorous 
to attempt any sketch of the biographical narrative presented to us by the 
noble author of this volume. Wo will not be guilty of destroying any 
portion of the inter^t which a perusal of its contents must afford to every 
reader.’^ 

In 1804 Jones’s name was a commonplace synonym for genius. His 
character and scholarship were posed as models for young gentlemen and 
ladies to emulate. There was a tremendous enthusiasm for his writings, 
a fact that led Lady Jones to reissue Works in 1807, this time in thirteen 
volumes. Except that Memoirs and ‘ Tales and Fables by Nizami ’ were 
added, 1;he new edition was essentially the same. With the 1807 edition, 
his fame peared its zenith, comparable to that of Johnson, Rousseau, and 
Goethe. He was receiving as much space in European and some American 
publications as any one of the three. The new Works was called ‘ a new 
and remarkably neat edition of the works of a favourite and popular 
author ’; ha another periodical, it was said that Jones’s 

‘ comprehensive mind seems to have embraced the whole circle of 
scietice in its ample grasp; and his works prove that, in most branches 
of human knowledge, he had reached a high degree of excellence. His 
Latin odes are classical and elegant; his versions of Hafiz are the 
only real specimens, in our language, of the rich and copious strains 
of the Persian bard; the Institutes of Manu, Hitojpadesa and Sacontald, 
throw more light on the manners, and civil and religious institutions 
of the Hindfis, than can be derived from all other sources collectively, 
if we except the agreeable translations of Mr. (Charles) Wilkins; and 
his anniversary discourses communicate an infinite variety of curious 
and useful information, in a style at once elegant and impressive. 

His indefatigable application exhibits an useful example to literary 
men; but the extent and varieties of his attainments, who can hope 
to reach ?’® 

Jones’s reputation remained at this high level until 1810. In that 
year Alexander Chalmers, an important literary figure of the day, accorded 
Jones eighty-six pages in his monumental Works of the English Poets. If 
there had ever been any question as to Jones’s status as a major poet of the 
eighteenth century, a master of neoclassical polish and Romantic subject- 
matter, certainly W comprehensive inclusion in the collection resolved 


« 0. J. H. Teignmouth (ed.): Memoir of the Life and Correepondence of John Lord 
Teignmouth (London, 1843), 11, 76. 
t XVni (aapplement, 1806), 687. 

t Briiieh CnHe, XXXI (April 1808), 484, and * An Account of Books *, AeitUk 
Annual Segieter tw 1800* p. 81, iwpeotivaly. 
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the matter. In the eulogistic Introduction, Chalmers concluded : ‘ There 
can be no scruple in admitting him to a very high rank among modem poets. 
He has presented to the English reader a new set of images, and opened 
new sources of the sublime and the pathetic by familiarizing the scenery 
and manners of the eastern regions. The judgment with which those are 
selected leads us to regret that his original productions are few, since it is 
universally acknowledged that, independent of the language and versi¬ 
fication, both polished to a high degree of excellence, they are distinguished 
for true poetical fancy, ardour, and sensibility.'® • 

In 1810 Jones’s fame as a poet was comparable to that* of Pope, 
Thomson, and Goldsmith. Beginning soon after and continuing to about 
1850, his international reputation underwent a slow decline. In the four 
decades he fell from the height of a major poet of his day to the level of a 
minor poet among many in his century, with some contemporary Romantic 
precursors rising steadily above him. 

Between 1810 and 1822 his collected poetry went through five editions. 
Despite this fact and the continued reprinting of a few of his works in 
periodicals and major poetical collections, not as much attention was paid him 
in the public press as had been the case in the past. For with the rise of 
the Romantics, there came the first questioning of his high poetical rank. 
In 1821, for example, Henry Francis Cary remarked that if the term poet 
meant the possession of creative powers, then Jones had little right to be 
called a poet because he borrowed much and seldom improved what he 
borrowed.!® Yet such criticism was daring, and in his Lives of*English 
Poets the following year, Cary carefully devoted an entire chapter to Jones. 
In the Introduction to the whole volume given him in The British Poets 
collection (1822), although little of his poetry is judged to be strictly original, 
it is said that he threw a rich imaginative glow over his translations and 
imitations. Moreover, of aU the poems in the hundred-volume ■Collection, 
none can be read ‘ with more unmingled gratification than some of those 
which we have transcribed from the page of the universal Sib William 
Jones’. 

Of ‘ some of those’, only three still commanded wide popular and critical 
acclaim in 1822—‘An Ode in Imitation of Alcaeus’, ‘A Persian Song of 
Hafiz ’, and the Persian quatrain ‘ On Parent Knees ’.They have continued 
to hold their place as standard poems in English literature until today. 
The modem reader can find one or more of them in convenient popular 
collections like Charles Eliot’s Harvard Classics, Richard Le Gallienne’s 
Modem Booh of English Fcrse (1939), Mark Van Doren’s Anthology of World 
Poetry, John Kieran’s Poems I Remember (1942), Geoffrey Grigson’s 
The Romantics (1943), and Burton Stevenson’s The Heme Booh of Verse 
(1949). One or more are in standard works like The Oxford Booh of 
Eight^nth Century English Verse (1926), The Oxford Booh of English Verse 
(1936), Chambers's Cyclopaedia of English Literature (1938), and The English 
Association Book of Verse (1953). 

Aristides’ quotation from the patriot poet Alcaeus was the direct source 
for ‘An Ode in Imitation of Alcaeus’, in which Jones condemned the 
American War, the slave-trade, and the general decline of British liberty. 
The unusual, effective metrical form probably came from Mark Akenaide’s 


• Works of the English Poets (London, 1810), XVIII, 425-511. 

»<» ‘Sip William Jones’: London Magazine, IV (Dee. 1821), 637. 

The British Poets (Chiswick, 1822), LXXIV, 13-14. 

In Works (London, 1799), IV, 571-572; Consisting Chiefly cf Translations 

from the Aeiatiek Languages (London, 1772); and Mwioirs, 2^ edu (London, 1806), 
p. 266, respectively. Hereidter, Woths means the 1799 edition. 
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* Ode to the Honourable Charles Townshend The stirring expression 
of patriotism and liberty principally accounts for the fact that the ode has 
been anthologized more than the other two poems, as illustrated by the 
high quality of the first half: 

What constitutes a state ? 

Npt high rais’d battlement or labour’d mound. 

Thick wall or moated gate; 

Not cities proud with spires and turrets crown’d; 

Not bays and broad<arm’d ports, 

Where, laughing at the storm, rich navies ride. 

Not starr’d and spangled courts. 

Where low-brow’d baseness wafts perfume to pride. 

NO—^Men, high-minded men. 

With powers as far above dull brutes endued 
In forest, brake, or den. 

As beasts excel cold rocks and brambles rude; 

Men, who their duties know. 

But know their rights, and knowing, dare maintain. 

Prevent the long-aim’d blow. 

And crush the tyrant while they rend the chain. 

' A Persian Song of Hafiz ’ was an expanded ‘ translation ’ of an ode by 
the sensuous lyricist Hafiz. The pleasing, unusual movement conveys 
a sensd of exotic charm and mystery, largely through the adroit use of 
Asiatic place names.i^ The poem is in nine stanzas of six lines each, in 
an experimental rhyme scheme of ahcahc that Swinburne was to perfect 
in ‘Itylus’ and ‘The OblationThere is an air of refreshing hedonism 
in stanzas like this; 

Sweet maid, if thou wouldst charm my sight. 

And bid these arms thy neck infold; 

That rosy cheek, that lily hand. 

Would give thy poet more delight 
Than all Bocara’s vaunted gold, 

Than all the gems of Samarcand. 

In addition to being one of Jones’s best poems, ‘A Persian Song of 
Hafiz’ was also an excellent example of the approaching Romantic l 3 nricism 
and Orientalism. There are subjectivity, emotion, music, reference to 
strange and faraway places, and simplicity of language in such a stanza 
as this: 

Boy 1 let yon liquid ruby flow, 

And bid thy pensive heart be glad, 

Whate’er the frowning zealots say— 

Tell them their Eden cannot show 
A stream so clear as Bocnabad, 

A bower so sweet as Mosellay. 

It is not surprising that the poem joined with VcUhek as a chief source 
of the Oriental dream world that haunted English poets’ imaginations 
in the early nineteenth century.*^ Today it is still the third mort'famous 


y. da Sola Pinto, ‘Sir William Jones wid English Literature*: BvUetin of the 
School of Oriental and African Studies, University of London, XI. 4 (1946), 687, 

14 R. 31. Hewitt, ‘Hanncwous Jones': Essays and Studies by Members of the EngliA 
Association, XXVIU (1942). 68. 

*4 V. de Sola Pinto; opt dt,, p. 687. 
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English poem from the Persian, surpassed only by the Buhaiyat and Sohrab 
and Rustum. 

A didactic quatrain literally translated from the Persian ‘ On Parent 
Knees ’ at once enjoyed huge success because of its epigrammatic succinctness 
and universal theme ; 

On parent knees, a naked, new-born child, r. 

Weeping thou sat’st, while all around thee smil’d: 

So live, that, sinking in thy last long sleep, 

Calm thou may’st smile, when all around thee weepj^ 

Like ‘An Ode in Imitation of Alcaeus’ and ‘A Persian Song of Hafiz’, 
it went into dozens of important anthologies, besides later editions of 
Jones’s Poems and separate volumes devoted to his poetry in poetry- 
collections. 

Nevertheless, by 1851 Jones was no longer considered a major poet, 
and between 1851 and 1942 there were few studies of his poetry. The 
cause of his fall is rooted in a literary paradox, since he was one of the 
most powerful spokesmen of his day for a rejuvenation of style and subject- 
matter. Then, his compositions were lauded because they pleasingly 
blended the old and the new, so that he had to be judged ultimately along¬ 
side his contemporary Romantic precursors, most of whose poems rightly 
and soon replaced Ids in acclaim. In a purely literary comparison, his 
best poetry can hardly stand beside the best of Thomson, Gray, Collins, 
Cowper, Blake, and Bums, * 

Of the precursors, he was one of the few who devoted philosophical 
essays to the need for change. The essays, in addition to his poetry, had a 
strong influence on the Romantics who followed. Of those whose reading 
is known, Jones’s Works was invariably included. His total writings had 
a greater influence on the Romantics than all the writings of*the other 
precursors combined, including the interest in the past fostered notably by 
his friends Chatterton, Macpherson, and Percy. This influence led to the 
literary paradox of his own fall at the same time that he was helping some 
Romantics to rise. ‘ He threw open to the West a glorious new world of 
images and ideas which, directly and through the Transcendental Movement 
in Germany which it inspired, brought about a second Renaissance in 
European literature and art, broad-based on a faith in the continuity of 
history and in man as man.’ 

As will be seen, Byron, Shelley, Coleridge, Moore, Southey, and Landor 
exploited the phase of Romanticism to which Jones had helped introduce 
them—Orientalism—deriving most of the local colour for their Eastern tales 
from him and other scholars, some of whom had originally been led into 
the field by his writings. Their highly successful exploitation of Eastern 
subject-matter and style left Jones almost forgotten as a poet, though Moore 
and Southey gave some credit to him in footnotes. His few original 
compositions were typically neoclassical, and there was a reaction against 
such style after the appearance of Wordsworth’s Preface to the Lyrical 
Ballads of 1800. The unoriginal inaitations and translations composing 
the bxilk of his poetry likewise could not have been popular. 

Even if considerably lessened, his fame as a linguist-translator, jurist, 
and Oriental scholar was yet high enough for Kim stfll to be conventionally 
labelled as one of the great geniuses of the preceding century. He was 
thought of as an important minor poet, and ^ three most famous poenw 

Satyendra Nath Ray, ‘Sir William Jones's Poela^’; Sir WilUem JvHSi Sictn- 
tenary of His Birth Commemoration Volume, 1746-1946 (Calcutta, 1948), p. 187. '' 
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continued to appear in mjor oolkotioM/ Certam other W33tm0 IW 

reprinted through the century and into the twentietk Tbm in 18$2 tMS 
letters from Memoirs^ were rearranged and pnbh'sbed as. a separate volume 
in Letters of Sir WiUiam Jones, ChronohgicaMy Arranged from Lord Teign- 
myuth's Colkdion, although several of these had been widely quoted as 
cogent examples of the thought of a man of genius and virtue. There 
appeared in Philadelphia in 1823 Select Poems of Sir WiUiam Jones. In 
1831 a seventh edition of The Principles of Government appeared in London. 
There was an 1835 edition of Memoirs in London. An Essay on Bailments 
was published in Philadelphia in 1836. The Persian Grammar went tluough 
a second French edition in Paris in 1846. In 1881 a second edition of 
The Hindu Wife and the Hymns was published in Calcutta, A partial revi¬ 
sion of his translation of The Ordinances of Manu came out in 1896 in Madras 
and London, and another in 1911 in Watford, England. In 1901 the 
Society for the Besuscitation of Indian Literature reprinted his version of 
Sakuntala in Calcutta. In 1915 the poem ‘ Caissa’ was reprinted in book- 
form in Crystal Palls, Michigan, and in 1929 in London the essay ‘ On the 
Musical Modes of the Hindus ’ was included in The Story of Indian Music. 

In 1930 his translation of Iraru-al-Kaia’ poem was reprinted as The Poem 
of Amriolkais in Shaftesbury, Dorset. 

Although some of his writings continued to appear in book-form in 
the period 1851-1942, there was little other interest in Jones except in a 
few literary periodicals, in such publications as Notes and Queries, and in 
collections of biographical essays about famous lawyers, scholars, and the 
like. The latter were straight abridgements of Memoirs, with Teignmouth's 
errors unconsciously repeated. Jones’s once-towering reputation underwent 
a gradual eclipse during the nine decades, and he was almost forgotten by 
both the popular reader and the scholar. By the late nineteenth century 
his poetry had all but disappeared from anthologies for public school and 
university resfiding, particularly in America, where he had never been as 
widely kno\vn as in Europe. Even his influences upon the Romantics and 
Victorians were generally disregarded by anthologists. Literary historians 
and ‘ popular ’ writers continued to praise his three poems, but never counted 
him more than a minor figure. As George L. Craik said in A Compendious 
History of English Literature and of the English Language (1877): ‘The 
poetry of Sir William Jones is very sonorous and imposing; and in his 
happiest efforts there is not wanting nobleness of thought, or glow of passion, 
as well as pomp of words. He cannot, however, be called a poet of an 
original genius; any peculiarity of inspiration that may seem to distinguish 
some of his compositions is for the most part only the Orientalism of the 
subject, and of the figures and images. He is a brilliant translator and 
imitator rather than a poet in any higher sense.’i'^ The further decline of 
literary reputation since Craik’s day is best illustrated by the total comment 
on Jones in Baugh’s Literary History of England (1948): * Scholarly interest 
in the Orient (was) fostered notably by Sir William Jones (1746-94). 

With the appearance in 1942 of R. M. Hewitt’s excellent ‘Harmonious 
Jones’, the first real literary scholarship on Jones since E. Koeppel’s two 
fine German essays forty years before, there came a kind of renaissance.^® 
Jones was forgotten in the popular mind and undoubtedly will remain 
so, but the world of scholars had been reminded of him. Since then there 

17 (New York, 1877), II, 414. 

W (New York, 1948), p. 1031. 

1* ‘Shelley’s Queen Mob und Sir WilliEun Jones’s “Palace of Fortune*” and ‘Sir 
WlHiaxn Jones’s tS'bersetzung der “Mo&ll(^4t” und “Looksley Hall’’', Englische Studim, 
^XXVIII (1900), 4S-:SS, 400-406, respectively. 
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bAs been an average of more than two articles or mono^phs a year about 
him. In 1946 there were fruitful bicentenary celebrations of bis birth in 
England and India. From these came significant publications by the 
Royal India Society, the Asiatic Society of Bengal, and the University of 
London, as well as the dedication to him of two parts of the Journal of the 
Royal Asiatic Society of Great Britain and Ireland for 1946. These provo¬ 
cative publications created further interest. In 1952 there appear^ an 
annotated bibliography of his writings. In 1963 two articles about him 
were published, and *An Ode in Imitation of Alcaeus’ was reintroduced 
to a popular audience in Good Housekeepirig Magazine. In 1954 ^here was 
an article about Milton’s influence on him, and in 1955-57 six mor5 articles, 
including one on his associations with Burke. 

Today Jones is again of interest. His amazing reputation has been 
revived, though far below the phenomenal level of 1810. Scholars are 
delving into his achievements as linguist-translator, jurist. Orientalist, 
and influence on Anglo-American literature, as well as a good minor poet 
in his own right. Scholars are once again aware that a knowledge of his 
life can shed light on men still considered great geniuses of his time, figures 
like Burke, Johnson, and Franklin. Moreover, now that his literary 
influences have apparently come to an end, it is possible to assign his proper 
place in literature—^the continued printing of his three most famous poems, 
and footnote references to Romantic and certain other poetry. 

Jones’s influence on Anglo-American literature was widespread. He 
had an important influence on many British contemporaries. Orientalists 
like Thomas Maurice used the 1773 English edition of UHistoire de Nader 
Chah and some of his other writings as primary sources for the seven-volume 
Indian Antiquities (1800-01). Sir William Ouseley also relied on Jones 
in his Persian Miscellanies (1795). In Decline and Pall of the Roman Empire, 
Gibbon praised an essay attached to UHistoire de Nader Chah (17.70). This 
and several other eulogistic references in his monumental history indicate 
his respect for and use of Jones as one of his many sources, nor was the 
personal friendship between the two men inconsequential. Likewise, the 
influence upon Burke’s Indian speeches should not be minimized. Like 
Gibbon and Burke, Dugald Stewart made significant use of Jones as a 
primary source in his philosophical writings, often with a handsome acknow¬ 
ledgment of his debt, as did Gibbon. 

Another contemporary who knew Jones personally was John Scott of 
Am well. He took the idea for the first tale in his Oriental Eclogties, ‘ Zerad; 
or. The Absent Lover: an Arabian Eclogue’, from ‘An Essay on the Poetry 
of the Eastern Nations’ (in Poems, 1772). Thomas Campbell was probably 
influenced by Jones’s hymns to the Hindu divinities in a striking passage 
in The Pleasures of Hope (1799): 

To pour redress on India’s injured realm. 

The tenth Avatar comes I At Heaven’s command 
Shall Sarasvati wave her hallowed wand; 

And Camdeo bright and Ganesa sublime 
Shall bless with joy your own propitious clime. 

William Beckford was influenced by Jones in at least eleven passages 
in Vath^k. Unlike Southey and Moore later, Beckford was chiefly moved 
by the Middle-Eastern poems (especially The MoaUakdt, 1781) rather than 
by the Indian ones, and more by concepts and ideas than by the sensuous, 
exotic descriptions laden with magic-sounding proper names that so 
impressed the Romantics. Thus in Va^k he made significant use only 
twice of proper names from Jones, an allusion to Philomel, flrom the Persian 
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Able of the oightuigele'B &tt&oboieat for the rose thet Jones had introduced 
into English poetry, and to Eoonabad, from ‘A Persian Song of Hafiz 
In Vatkek there are apparently only two descriptions from Jones, "ivory 
limbs ' and ‘her light brown hair Boated in the hazy breeze of the twilight 
Mainly, Beckford borrowed concepts like ‘cages of Jadies’ and ‘roasted 
wolf’.w 

o It was on the Biomantica that Jones had the most weight. Despite 
the complete lack of any mention of him in Wordsworth’s correspondence, 
journals, and other published writings, his immense popularity should have 
led Wordsworth into some kind of acquaintance with him . Certainly it is 
difficult to read ‘On the Arts, Commonly Called Imitative’ without the 
realization that Jones’s definition of poetry, the idea of poetry as the voice 
of nature, and the view of a deliberately simple style as the means to the 
expression of man’s sympathy and passions are points essential to Words¬ 
worth’s Preface to the second edition of Lyrical Ballads.*^ 

The influence upon Coleridge is more probable. If there were a 
complete list of Coleridge’s reading, Asiatick Miscellany (1785*86) would 
surely be on it. The j^riodical was widely circulated and reviewed through¬ 
out Europe, and Coleridge’s early fascination for ever 3 dihing Oriental would 
have compelled him to read it. With an admission of his knowledge of it, 
there would be substantial evidence that ‘A Hymn to Gangd’, one of Jones’s 
six hymns in it, was a definite but perhaps unconscious source for ‘Kubla 
Khan ’. In the first place, he planned a series of hymns to the sun, moon, 
and eagh of the four elements in much the same way that Jones composed 
a series of hymns to the Hindu sun-god and other divinities. He mentioned 
Jones directly in his unfinished ‘Opus Maximum’: 

‘ It would be more than we are entitled to expect of the human mind, 
if Sir W. Jones, Mr. Wilkins, etc., great and good as we know them to 
have^been, had not overrated the merit of works, the power of under- 
standin^which is of such rare occurrence, and so difficultly attained ... 

I have myself paid this debt of homage on my first presentation to these 
foreign potentates by the aid of the great linguists above mentioned 
. .. Their next neighbour of the North, the temple-throned infant of 
Thibet, with the Himala behind and the cradle of the Ganges at his 
feet, conveys to my mind an impressive likeness, seems to me a pregnant 
symbol of the whole Brahman Theosophy. Without growth, without 
production! Abstract the enormous shapes and phantasms, the 
Himala, the Ganges of the fancy, and what remains ? ’ 

The passage demonstrates Coleridge’s knowledge of the mythology of 
the Ganges, which could have been gained only from Jones and then only 
from ‘A Hymn to GangA’, since not even The Ordinances of Manu (1794), 
which Coleridge presumably knew because he copied the title into his note¬ 
book, contained information on ‘the Ganges of the fancy’. In the hymn, 
as in ‘Kubla Khan ’, the unifying theme is the flow of a magical river, from 
its Eastern source to its eventual merging with the ocean. The river passes 
through an Oriental scene described in sensuous language. Coleridge’s 
language is never close enough to that of Jones to ^ove parallels in vocabu¬ 
lary and idea; on the other hand, the similarities in vocabulary and 


■0 Vaihdt, 8th edn. (New York, 1868 f). The inflaences, together with the quotations 
from Jones, mo on pp. 53, 59-60, 62, 65, 71-72, 75, 106, 162, 166-157, 169, 170, 172, 
176, 191. 

St The essay is in Jones’s Poems. 

^ Quoted in the Appendix in John Muirhead: Coleridge ds Phitoaopher (New York, 
1980), pp. 283-284. 
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eonstmctiom in both poems cannot be casually dismissed as the coincidence 
of an Oriental richness of style. Their very number strongly indicates that 
‘A Hymn to GangA ’ was a source for ‘Kubla E!lian 

In the cases of Byron, Shelley, and some of the other Romantics, Jones 
provided an admitted source of Oriental local colour, an influence that was 
not only substantial in each instance but that seems particularly great 
when viewed as a whole. Byron naturally liked ‘A Persian Song of Haflz *, 
Jones’s poem that has had the most influence. He spoke familiarly of it: 
‘Any approbation, such as you mention, would, of course, be more.welcome 
than all Bocara’s vaunted gold, than all the gems of Samarcan<i,’In 
a lost, unpublished poem entitled ‘The Barmaid’ he parodied sohae lines 
from the lyric, and he used the novel rhyme scheme in his early ‘Remind 
Me Not, Remind Me Not’ (1808).^6 From Jones’s description of ‘the 
blue eyes of a fine woman, bathed in tears’ as ‘violets dropping with dew’ 
in ‘An Essay on the Poetry of the Eastern Nations ’, Byron was moved to 
the general idea for his early ‘ I Saw Thee Weep ’, the first stanza of which 
is: 

The big bright tear 
Came o’er that eye of blue 
And then methought it did appear 
A violet dropping dew. 

He used Jones’s fable of the nightingale and the rose, at least twice, 
in The Giaour (II, 21-33) and The Bride of Abydos (I, x). In ‘The Adieu’ 
his allusion to Kama probably came from ‘A Hymn to Camdeo ’. t’inally, 
he likely gained his knowledge of Hinduism from The Ordinances of Manu, 
a knowledge demonstrated through scattered allusions in his poetry and in 
at least two passages in Journal of the Conversations of Lord Byron. In 
the book he is quoted as having remarked that Hindus believe in nine 
incarnations: ‘If I believed in the transmigration of your Hindoos, I should 
think I had been a merman in some former state of existence' or was going 
to be turned into one in the next.’ e 

With the possible exception of Tennyson, it was on Shelley that Jones 
had the deepest influence. The ‘champak’ odours in ‘Indian Serenade’ 
came from ‘A Hymn to Indra’. 27 The ‘planet-crested shape’ of Love with 
‘the lightning braided pinions’ in Prometheus Unbound parallels Jones’s 
‘starry-crown’d’ Kama with ‘locks in braids ethereal streaming’. Shelley’s 
general conception that mountains, clouds, seas, light, and life are a veil 
hiding reality and will reveal the inner truth when ripped open at the time 
of man’s redemption is similar in thought to that of ‘A Hymn to Narilyena ’ 
and ‘ The Hymn to Bhavani ’. 28 The most important single influence was 
‘ The Palace of Fortune ’ on Queen Mah. There is a basic resemblance 
between the opening situation of the two poems: a sleeping maiden (Maia 
and lanthe) is taken up to a fairy-court by a supernatural figiue (the goddess 
Fortune and the Queen of Spirits) to be shown realistic, moral visions. 


2S See Garland H. Cannon, ‘A New, Probable Source for “Kubla Khan” ’: College 
English, XVII (Deo. 1956), 136-142. In the article it is also pointed out that the 
source of Coleridge’s Mount Abor, contrary to Lowes, is probably the Abor Hills, a 
wild region to the north of the he^ of the Brahmaputra River. 

24 Letter to Robert Charles DaUas, Sept. 7, 1811; Letters and Jommals, ed. R. B. 

. Prothero (London, 1898-1904), II, 27. 

*4 Loe. dt., and Hewitt, op. dt., p, 52, respectively. 

Thomas Medwin: Journal, with additions (New York, 1826), pp. 49, 77. 

*7 V, de Sola Pinto, op. dt., p. ^93. 

28 Amiyakumar Sen; Studies in Shelley (Calcutta, 1936), p. 269. 
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Both Fortune and Qu^n Jfob know all the thoughts of mankind There 

are other close similarities in idea and language, enough to prove Sbelley*8 
partial dependence upon ‘The Palace of Fortune \ The fact that he ordered 
Jones’s Works at Tanyrallt is further evidence. Two other influences are 
‘A Hymn to N&r&yena’ as the source of the metrical form and much of 
the thought of ‘Hymn to Intellectual Beauty’ and possibly Jones’s trans¬ 
lation of fragments from the Vedas on the philosophy of Ad^is, Overall, 
there is little doubt that Shelley’s transition from the rational materialism 
of his early Avritings to the mystical pantheism of his mature works was 
largely due to his study of Jones.so 

The influence on Keats, slight at best, is hypothetical, from the very 
nature of Keats’s poetry. The opening lines of Hyperion may have been 
inspired by Jones’s description of the remote, primeval deity in the hymns, 
as in ‘A Hymn to NArdyena’.^i 

Jones had almost as great an influence on Southey and Moore as he 
did on Shelley. Southey copied passages from SacorUald (1789) into his 
commonplace book for later use in his Oriental tales. At least sixteen 
passages from Jones’s writings went into it.82 He advised H. H. Southey 
to ‘ read the Institutes of Manu, by Sir William Jones, and look into the 
Asiaiick Researches, as such papers touch upon your subjects’.*® It 
was in Jones’s contributions to this Calcutta publication that he found 
much of his local colour, as did Moore, though it was principally the hymns 
that prompted Southey to a major entrance into Hindu mythology, The 
Curse of Kehama. As he wrote in the Preface: ' When I took up, for my 
next subject, that mythology which Sir William Jones had been the first 
to introduce into English poetry, I soon perceived that the best mode of 
treating it would be to construct a story altogether mythology.’ He gave 
footnote credit to The Moallakdt for five influences on Thalaba the Destroyer. 
Three were ijpages, an example of which is his ‘ Green Warblers of the Bowers 
of Paradise’, ^he other two were influences of idea (and language). He 
also took Jones’s name Onaiza for his Oneiza in the book, and he twice 
footnoted passages from Comnientariorum (1774).*^ Not only was he moved 
by ‘An Essay on the Poetry of the Eastern Nations’ to the passage in 
Thalaba the Destroyer ‘ or if he strung the pearls of Poesy ’. He liked 
other things in Jones’s Poems (1772) besides the essay. ‘Solima’, ‘A 
Persian Song of Hafiz’, and ‘The Palace of Fortune’ were included in his 
Specimens of the Later English Poets, after a glowing description of Jones 
as ‘ a man of virtues, talents, and accomplishments, to which he owed his 
advancement in the world; his life . . . affords a rare and useful example 
of the power of industry, combined with genius’.*® 

From Moore’s direct footnote admissions, it is clear that the enormously 
popular Lalla Rookh owed more to Jones than to any other author, and there 
are many influences from him credited simply to Asiatick Researches. As 
Moore stated in his Preface : ‘ I must also, in justice to my own industry, 
notice the pains I took in long and laboriously reading for it. To form a 


** See Koeppel; Shelley's Queen Mab, pp, 43-.'>.5. 

8® V. de Soia Pinto, op. ct/., pp. 693-694. 

»l Sir H. Sharp, ‘Anglo-Indian Verse’: Essays by Divers Hands, N.8., XVI (1937), 

100 . 

•* Commonplace Book. ed. J. Wood Warter, 2nd ser. (London, 1860), pp. 422-512. 
8» Letter, 1804: Selections from the Letters of Robert Southey, ed. J. Wood Warter 
(London, 1866), I, 301. 

** The seven influences are in The Complete Poems of Robert Southey (New Terk, 
1860), pp. 248, 262, 263, 264, 261, 280, 318. 

»» J6*d., p. 262. 

*• (London, 1807), p. 383. 
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storehouse, as it were, of illustration purely Oriental.' Jones’s botanic^ 
essays stimulated at least eleven passages in LaUa Bookh, usually descriptions 
of Indian flowers.^^ There were at least four influences from The Moallakdt, 
chiefly in language utilizing proper names like Kathaian and Yemen and 
descriptions like ‘rose-coloured veils of the Princess 's own sumptuous litter*. 
The one of Krishna in On the Ooda of Greece, Italy, and India provided 
Moore with still another picture.^® A passage from Qltagdvinda (1792), 
among three which he used and quoted, was his source for the Lalla Rookh 
passage: 

And his floating eyes—O! (hey resemble 
Blue water-lilies, when the breeze 

Is making the stream around them tremble. 

Moore made numerous other acknowledgments to Jones, but perhaps the 
most important was ‘ Bendomeer’s Stream ’, the lovely song by Moore and 
Gatty that has enjoyed such wide popularity. It has been the most famous 
echo of ‘A Persian Song of Hafiz’. 

Of two other Romantic poets, it should be noted that Leigh Hunt knew 
Jones’s hymns well and that part of the inspiration for Walter Savage 
Landor’s Poems from the Arabic and Persian (1800) admittedly came from 
Jones.®® Of Sir Walter Scott it can be said only that the passage in The 
Talisman (1825) ‘ the Saracen also sung lays in praise of wine, the liquid 
ruby of the Persian poets ’ was probably from the ‘ yon liquid ruby ’ image 
in *A Persian Song of Hafiz’, 

After the passing of the Romantics, Jones’s writings exerted less 
influence. With the probable exception of Browning, however, most of 
the major Victorian poets were stimulated by Jones to some degree. The 
first was Tennyson, in his early Poems by Two Brothers (1827). ‘ The 
Expedition of Nadir Shah into Hindostan’ contained a footnote reference 
to h'HisUnre de Nader Chah, the idea of the poem clearly havidg come from 
Jones’s French translation. ‘ Thou Camest to Thy Bower, My Love, Across 
the Musky Grove’ apparently had its origin in Oitagovinda.* Not only 
did Tennyson admittedly take a simile from it for his description *thy 
locks were like a midnight cloud with silver moon-beams wove’, but the 
title and theme of his poem were surely from the translation. Moreover, 
he incorporated a description from one of Jones’s botanical essays into 
the poem. Apparently he was moved to compose ‘ Love ’ after having 
read *A Hymn to Camdeo’, Besides quoting four lines from the hy mn 
to show the source for his ninth stanza, he created an Oriental setting and 
mood for the last five stanzas, the whole composition being something of a 
hymn to Love, as was Jones’s poem. ‘Written by an Exile of Bassorah’ 
contained a reference to Kama that probably came from Jones’s hymn. 

‘ Fatima ’ probably gained its title from the damsel Fathima, Imru-al-Kais’ 
mistress, in The MoaUakdt, Tennyson also knew Commentariorum, for 
FitzGerald remarked that the two of them read Hafiz in the book.^i 

There were more important influences on Tennyson, the first two prob¬ 
able and that on ‘Locksley Hall’ admitted. The first stanza of ‘A Hymn 
to Camdeo ’ likely led to the quatrain in ‘ The Palace of Art ’: 


Because of the many influences in LaUa Bookh, no page references will be given. 
Jones’s essay is in Works, I, 229-280. 

** See Hunt: Lord Byron and jSome of Hia Contemporariee, 2nd edn. (London, 1828), 
II, I9l; and Malcolm Hlwin; Savage Landor (New York, 1941), p. 68, respeotivelv-. 
(Boston, 1886), p, 37. 

*1 Letter to E. B. Cowell, Freshwater, June 8, 1864, in A. J. Arbetiy, ed.: F*te- 
Oerdld s Salaman and Abaal (Cambridge, Eng., 1956), p. 11. 
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Or over hills with pesky tops engrsiled, 

And many a tract of palm and rice, 

The throne of Indian Gama slowly sailed 
A summer fanned with spice. 

Probably Tennyson’s lines in ' Oenone ’ 

« Mji arms 

Were wound about thee, and my hot lips prest 

Close —close to thine in that quickfalling dew 

Of finiitful kisses 

were inspired by Jones’s OUagovinda, from ‘ while his lip sheds dew, and 
my arms enfold him’ or ‘ she quaffs the nectareous dew of his lips ’ or similar 
descriptions. 

In regard to the origin of ‘ Locksley Hall’, Hallam Tennyson has said: 

‘ I remember my father saying that Sir William Jones’s prose translation 
of The MoaUakdt, the seven Arabic poems (which are a selection from the 
work of pre-Mahommedan poets) hanging up in the temple of Mecca, gave 
him the idea of the poem.’ The chief borrowings came from Imru-al-Kais’ 
poem: the protagonist’s lament for his lost or faithless sweetheart in her 
abandoned lodging-place, the presence of comrades, the use of eight-stress 
trochaic couplets (which Tennyson is said to have admitted), the opening 
and concluding scenes (espeoiaUy the dramatic storm), and various passages 
(e.g. ‘ Many a night I saw the Pleiads, rising through the mellow shade,/ 
Glitter likfe a swarm of fireflies tangled in a silver braid’ from Jones’s ‘It 
was the hour when the Pleiads appeared in the firmament like the folds of 
a silken sash variously decked with gems’).^^ Essentially, Tennyson 
borrowed his general plot, made necessary changes for dramatic coherence 
and an English setting, and replaced the sensual descriptions with social 
comment. The other six poems of The Moallakdt may also have had some 
influence on ‘Locksley Hall’. Several interesting but tenuous paraUels 
suggest that Jones’s elderly Zuhayr may have been the model for the old 
man in ‘ Locksley Hall Sixty Years After ’. 

Browning’s Ferishtah's Fancies was at least indirectly influenced by 
Jones. If Browning did not read Hitopadiia (1786), the pioneer translation 
of the Indian fables, then certainly he knew a later vereion. In any case, 
he took the general idea for his group of little tales from one of the fables; 
and if he was not stimulated by Jones’s descriptions of Firdausi’s Sohrab 
and Rustum, story for some of his Persian materials, then he knew it in later, 
translated form. 

Two Victorians whom Jones influenced in a minor way were En^y 
Bronte and Arnold. The unusual metrical form of ‘An Ode in Imitation 
of Alcaeus ’, after an apparent intermediary in the person of Mrs. Hemans, 
was immortalized by Emily.Bronte in ‘ No Coward Soul is Mine’. Arnold 
knew The Ordinances of Manu, for he paraphrased three passages from it 
into his notebook.^® And the possibility should not be overlooked that 
he was initially introduced to the Sohrab and Rustam story through Jones, 
who gave the first description of it to the Western world. 

Jones influenced Edward Byles Cowell, who was in turn the immediate 
cause of FitzGerald’s learning Persian. As Cowell told the Royal Asiatic 
Society: 


*» Alfred Lord Tennyaon, A Memoir by Hit Son (New York, 1897), I, 195. 

See Koeppel, ‘Sir William Jraies’e Cbereeteung', pp. 400-406. i 

*4 V, de Sola Pinto, op, cit., pp. 691-692. 

*• The Note-Bookt of Matthew Arnold, ed. H. P. Lowry (London, 1952), 10-12. 
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‘ It was in 1841 that Sir William Joneajfirst awoke in myjnind an 
interest in India and the East. I owe the bent ofmy life to his Poeseos 
Asiaticae Commehtarii’, a, Latin Treatise on Arabic and Persian poetry, 
in imitation of Sishop Lowth’s book on Hebrew poetry. There was 
a copy of Jones’s works in the FabJio Library at Ipswich ... I well 
remember the joy of finding a Persian Grammar among his works, 
and I soon learned the characters and, with the aid«of a glossary at 
the end, began to study the anthology of beautiful extracts by which 
he illustrates his rules. It was with Jones’s Grammar that some 
thirteen years afterwards, at Oxford, I gave FitzGerald his fcst lesson 
in the Persian alphabet.’ 

Cowell said elsewhere: ‘ I suggested Persian to him and guaranteed to 
teach the grammar in a day. The book was Jones’s Grammar, the illus¬ 
trations in which are nearly all from Hafiz. FitzGerald was interested in 
these and went on to read Hafiz closely.’ FitzGerald himself said of the 
famous Orammar ; ‘ I have a sort of love for it.’ as But for the Persian 
Grammar then, the world perhaps would not know of the scholarly recluse 
who liked Galderon and Greek, inasmuch as his superb version of the 
Rubaiyat might not have been composed. 

The MoaUakdt presumably stimulated a three-page passage in Disraeli’s 
Tancred, in which a poem about Antar’s adventmes is paraphrased and in 
which another is recited before the Sheik by a man hoping to have the poem 
suspended in the Temple at Mecca .ao 

Jones’s influence was not restricted to British literature. 'Across the 
Atlantic he was being read. An example of the wide circulation is to be 
found in the fact that Washington Irving admittedly took an idea from 
‘ On the Antiquity of the Indian Zodiac ’ for a descriptive passage in his 
Knickerbocker's History of New York (Ch. 1, Bk. 1).®° Besides two direct 
references to Jones in Moby Dick and Typee, there can be littfie doubt that 
some of Melville’s massive knowledge about Asiatic religions came from 
Jones. 

The most important American influence was upon the Concord trana- 
cendentalists. The Ordinances of Mann fascinated Emerson, Thoreau, and 
Bronson Alcott. Emerson read Jones’s translation about 1836, and Thoreau 
was equally enthusiastic about it. As can be seen in Walden, Thoreau 
took some of the positive principles of the Yoga for his own life, the key to 


Speech, May 2.5, 1898; Life and Letters of Edward Byte'S Cowell, ed, George 
Cowell (London, 1904), p. 380. 

Quoted in Alfred Terhune, The Life of Edward FitzGerald, (New Haven, 1947), 

p. 170. 

** Quoted in Terhune, p. 172. FitzGerald alluded to ‘A Persian Song of Hafiz* 
in a letter: ‘Have I previously asked you to observe 486, of which I send a poor Sir 
W. Jones’s sort of Parody which came into my mind walking in the Gordon here; where 
.the Rose is blowing os in Persia ?’ He included the verse in the letter: 

I long for wine! Oh Saki of my Soul, 

Prepare thy Song and fill the morning Bowl; 

For this first Summer month that brings the Rose 
Takes many a Sultan with it as it goes. 

In his letter to E. B, Cowell, July 14, 1857: The Variorum and Definitive Edition of the 
Poetical and Prose Writings of Edward FitzGerald, ed. Edmund Gosse (New York, 1902), 
I, xxix: In -passages in his still partially unedited- correspondence with the Cowells, 
FitzGerald made a number of other references to his use of Jones. Some of these 
are in Arborry, op. cit., pp, 8-28. 

** Reissue of 1918 eon. (London, 1919), pp. 305-307. 

'.te Jones’s, essay lain; If^orhs, J,'333^34k 
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which was probably Jones’s book.®i Emerson liked the last ten lines of 
‘A Hymn to N4rayena’ so well that he copied them into his journal under 
the beading of ‘ Certain Fine Pagan StrainsFifty years later he included 
the hymn on his reading list, just as bis love for the last stanza led him to 
include it in Parnassus, his poetic anthology. Ho also put SacontaM on 
his reading list for 1857, and Thoreau copied several pages from Jones’s 
version into his jil-ivate notebook. 

As scholars of German literature have often observed, Herder and 
Goethe were deeply impressed by the Hindu drama that Jones had introduced 
to the West, especially SakurOald. Goethe, who knew Jones’s writings 
well, took the Vorspiel for his Faust from the ancient Indian convention of 
introducing the drama by having the theatre manager converse with one 
or more of the players,®^ 

Clearly Jones’s literary influence has been monumental, in some respects 
the most important of all Iris achievements. For among his contempo¬ 
raries he stimulated Gibbon, Burke, Dugald Stewart, Bcckford, Thomas 
Campbell, and John Scott of Amwell. He helped incite the Oriental vogue 
among the Romantics Byron, Shelley, Coleridge, Southey, Moore, and 
Landor, and probably influenced Wordswort,h, Keats, and Scott. Among 
the Victorians, he influenced Tennyson, Emily Bronte, FitzGerald, Disraeli, 
Swinburne, and possibly Arnold and Browning. He incited much of the 
Concord Hinduism of Emerson, Thoreau, and Bronson Alcott, and he 
provided a source of Oriental information for Irving and Melville. Herder 
and Goethfe were influenced through Jones’s translations. The fact that 
poets like Bryant, Campbell, Emerson, Gosse, Markham, and Southey 
included Jones in their collections of favourite poems poses possibly more 
influences.®® There may be still others. 

No doubt Jones’s most famous poems will continue to be reprinted, 
but it is unlikely that his literary place will bo changed. A minor poet 
and Romantic precursor, he contributed three standard works to English 
literature, and he influenced Romantics and other poets toward Orientalism. 

Of more general importance is the fact that he revealed to the West the 
cultural and intellectual values of the exotic East, by showing Europe 
and America that part of the best which has been known and thought in 
the world is to be found in India, Iran, Turkey, and the Arabian nations. 
For this major humanistic achievement, the West and the East must always 
be grateful to Sir William Jones. 


61 See ‘A Week on the Concord and Merrimack Eivers’; The WHtinga of Henry 
David Thoreau (Boston and New York, 1893), I, 192-196; and Arthur Christy: The 
Orient in American Transcendentalism (New York, 1932), pp. 214-216. 

62 Journals of Ralph Waldo Emerson, ed. Edward W. Emerson and Waldo E. 
Forbes (Boston, 190ii-14), I, 167. 

•9 See Christy, op. cit., p. 276. 

6* Goethe paid a magnificent tribute to Kalidasa in his poem ‘ Sacontala in 
‘Gedichte’, Goethes Werke, Einfiihrung by Gerhart Hauptmann (Berlin, n.d.), p. 108. 

66 William Cullen Bryant; A Library of Poetry and Song, 20th edn., rev. (New 
York, 1872), p. 459; Thomas Campbell: Specimens of the British Poets, 2nd edn. (Lo^on, 
1841), pp. 633-638; Ralph Waldo Emerson: Parnassus (Boston, 1876), pp. 66, 180; 
Edmund Gosse; English Odea (London, 1889), pp. 146-146; and Edwin Markham; 
The Book of Classic English Poetry, 600-1830 (New York, 1934), pp. 1278-1279. 
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REVIEWS OP BOOKS 

The Socio-Economic Hjstoby of Noethebn India (Eleventh and 

TVblith CBflTTUBiBS) by Dr. B. P. Mazumdar, M.A„ Ph.D. Published 

by Firma K. L. Mukhopadhyay, Calcutta, 1960. I^ice Rs.20. 

The period between the death of Sultan Mahmud of Ghazni (A.D. 1030) 
and the final conquest of Ajmer by Qutbuddin j^bak (A.D, 1194) is a 
crucial period of In^an history. It marks the wam’ng of the predominance 
of the Hindu ruling dynasties of Northern India and the gradual pene¬ 
tration into India by the Muslims, culminating in the establishment of 
their imperial power in this country. Naturally this political development 
brought in its wake new influences and complications in the socio-economic 
fabric of India, the impact of which was not confined to the particular 
period only. As such any attempt to throw light on the factors that shaped 
the destiny of the people of North India in this troublesome age of currents 
and cross-currents cannot but rouse a profound interest of all serious 
scholars of Indian history. 

Dr. B. P. Mazumdar, it must be admitted, has rendered a distinct 
service to the cause of the reconstruction of the history of omr country by 
amassing enormous materials about this particular problem-ridden period. 
The learned scholar, it appears, has spared no pains in collecting data 
from a wide variety of sources, epigraphic, numismatic and literary, both 
indigenous and foreign, some of which is yet unpublished. 

The treatise, of a little over 400 pages, is divided into 15 chapters, 
each of which focuses attention on an important aspect of social and 
economic life of the people, but taken collectively they bring out a succinct 
account of the social organization as a whole and how it took shape in 
that particiilar period. 

In the very opening chapter (I) the learned scholar examines critically 
the factors that brought about the decadence and disintegrated condition 
in the most important socio-political institution of the age—Feudalism. 
He has also analysed how the failure of the then kings to keep the feudal 
lords in check, as well as to assume the leadership of the common people, 
stood in the way of national cohesion even in the face of Turko-Afghan 
invasions. As a corollary to the feudal organization, ‘the military system’ 
as prevalent in the period comes in the picture, and Dr. Mazumdar in the 
next chapter (II) has quite ably discussed the military classes, in all their 
bearing as well as their influence on the society. In chapter III the author 
furnishes detailed information about the status and position of the different 
castes and professiojis including the numerous sub-sections of them. A 
discussion on ‘the Turkish settlers and their social contact’ with the Indians 
has been made the theme of a special chapter (IV). It is really interesting, 
but the term ‘Turuskadanda’, as ‘a special levy of punitive tax on the 
Turkish settlers’, as put forward by this scholar, does not seem warranted 
by circumstantial evidences. After giving short accounts of ‘the position 
of women’ and the ‘educational system* in chapters V and VI, the author 
passes on to deal with the different aspects of the economic structure; of the. 
society in the next fi.ve chapteis, viz. Land and its Cultivation.( VH), Laboitr. 
(Vni), Industries and their Organization (IX), Currency, Ban^g.and 

Usury (X), and Public Finances (^)- 1 - ,: 

In chapter Xll the author gives an account of‘the daily life 

( 63 ) 
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people’, both in cities and in villages, including the nature and form of 
local administration. Amusements, drama, games and sports that provided 
for the diversion of the people as well as their food and drink have "also 
received particular attention of the author. But in the last section of the 
same chapter entitled ‘Fatalism and Astrology’ the author observes that 
the baneful influence of astrology generated among the common people 
and even among kings and princes ‘fatalistic belief which made them 
complacent to the impending dangers, and deprived them of initiative and 
energetic perseverance’. Such a theorization is indeed liazardoift. Simi¬ 
larly the author’s conclusions in matters of the popularity and iJrequency 
of ‘ festivals ’ (chapter XII) and of the importance of the ‘tirthas’ or places 
of pilgrimage (chapter XIV) in the socio-religious life of the people, are 
widely overdrawn. 

In the last chapter (XV) the author has tried to make an assessment 
of the ‘standard of morality’ of the people in that particular period, but 
it is unfortunate that he could not maintain the standard of the detached 
form of investigation of a mature scholar, and so a number of his observations 
are wide of the mark. As for example, (1) a verse of the Bilhari Inscrip¬ 
tion has been interprete<l too literally on page 357, as reflecting the 
moral standard of the kings of the times; (ii) a few cases of royal suicides 
(pp. 362-63) can hardly bo taken as acting as inspiration to the general 
mass of people; (iii) in the section dealing with the‘merchants’ (pp. 369-70), 
the author brushes aside the evidence of A1 Idrisi about the honesty and 
fidelity of the Indian merchants, in preference to the description of Kalhana, 
Ksemendra and others; (iv) a special section has been marked out as ‘the 
moral standard of the poets’ in which the author has not spared even 
Kalidasa as guilty of indulging in free proclamation of the charms of amorous 
life; (v) in sculptures too the author selected for discussion ‘mithuna’ images 
only to decry the sense of decency of the people of the age, but he has no 
words for other aspects of artistic and architectural execllencos reached 
by the sculptors and architects of the time. These are, howeyer, some of 
the points which the author, it is hoped, will look into more objectively 
in the next edition of the book. 

The treatise as such, which has earned for the learned writer the 
degree of Doctor of Philosophy of the Patna University, bears the stamp 
of an intensive labour and analytical study of high order. 

SisiB Kumab Mitba 


AtmabXo by Lalit Kumar Sen. Published by Das Gupta & Co., Ltd., 

Calcutta, 1957. Price Rs.lO. 

The title of the book needs explanation, otherwise Jts connection with 
the contents becomes difficult to comprehend. If Atman is given its 
ordinary meaning, it should imply that it deals with the question whether 
the soul has objective reality. But this problem has not at all been touched 
in the book. The author uses it in the sense the Upanishads had used it 
as a term synonymous with Brahman. The Upanishads developed a 
pantheistic conception of reality and they gave the principle pervading 
the universe the name Brahman. The author accepts that but additionally 
attributes to the universal principle the quality of spirituality. The book, 
therefore, propounds a pantheistic conception of reality which is . quali¬ 
tatively idealistic. He builds up a picture of reality which can be oharad* 
termed as pantheistio idealism. 
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Thi« study covers a vast field. It not only encompasses metaphysioal 
ptoblems, but also introduces problems of morality and religion as well. 
A major part, again, is devoted to a critical study of the latest develop¬ 
ments of physical science including the Theory of Relativity, the Quantum 
Theory and other allied subjects. It no doubt gives an idea of the erudition 
of the author. The consequence, however, is that the book Jacks cohesion 
antf compactness, making it often difficult to keep track of the main line 
of thought. Not unoften, it has been obscured by the superposition of 
material which is hardly connected with the subject. A systematic and 
methodical approach would have definitely improved the quality of the 
book. 

It is worth while, therefore, to outline the author’s theory of reality. 
After tracing the growth of modern physical science from the mechanistic 
conception of the universe as developed by Newton, to the latest theory 
which reduces objects to events in a space-time continuum, he uses its 
deductions as the basis for his own theory. The conclusion of modern 
science is that reality is an indivisible unity in which action at a distance 
is ruled out. It is a space-time continuum of events. The subject and 
the object are rooted in the same reality. He then reasons that this reality 
has not only direction but also purpose. There can be no purposive action 
without a mind and, therefore, reality is of the nature of mind. He observes, 
‘it cannot be anything but of the nature of knowledge’ (p. 369). He 
thinks that the continuity of the existence of objective reality is explained 
on the hypothesis that objects remain as objects of thought of this all- 
pervading mental entity. Thus, he says, ‘by spreading himself out in 
webs of thought he becomes many, which is creation, and so space, time and 
everything else that there is stems out of the thought of the creator’ 
(p. 608). In this respect evidently he follows the theory of Berkeley. He 
notes that reality assumes a dualistic character in the subject-object relation. 
But he is emphatic that this is no justification to hold that reality has even 
partially the characteristic of matter. It is his conviction that reality is 
essentially of the nature of mind. 

This is the main line of thought that has been very elaborately devel¬ 
oped in the book under review. But, as has been already observed, to 
this has been grafted, rather loosely, questions as varied as the realistic 
basis of the moral sense, features of the principal religions, the ideal form 
of worship and what not. 

It is difficult to make out why the author has assumed that reality 
is of the nature of mind as opposed to matter. The reasons given in support 
of his theory are not convincing. They rather make out that it is more 
a matter of firm conviction with him than a logical deduction from his 
reasonings. It is not unoften that in our speculative thoughts we apply 
to reality attributes which are essentially human in character. Thhj 
tendency to an anthropomorphic approach is difficult to get rid of. Our 
way of thinking through mental judgments and concepts is not necessarily 
the way of thinking of the supreme principle that pervades reality. If 
conceptual thinking should be considered possible for the supreme principle, 
there is no reason why it should not also be assumed that in that case it 
has a material brain 6is well. The analogy should not stop half-way but 
should be complete. 

On the whole this is a remarkable book in the sense that it is boldly 
speculative and venturesome on a difficult field of knowledge. It is a 
commendable effort at buildiag a philosophical system on the basis of the 
<dedaeta0ii8 of modem physios. 

c HjBAinia.ir Banbbjbk 
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Corpus op the Muslim (^inb op Benqal (down to A.D. 1538) by 

Dr, Abdul Karim. Asiatic Society of Paldstan Publications No. 6, 

Dacca, 1960. Pages i-iv4-210, Plates I-X. Price Rs.7. 

A good number of Muslim coins of Bengal have already been studied 
and published by several ETm>pean and Indian scholars like Allan, Bailey, 
Bloohmann, Brown, Bum, Hoernle, NeviU, Rogers, Stapleton, Thomas, 
Wright, Ahmad, Bannerji, Bhattasali, etc,, in different journals and books 
dealing with History, Geography and Archaeology of Medieval Bengal a nd 
have made substantial contribution to the study of Bengal coinage, t The 
first problem that confronts a scholar doing research in the medieval 
history of the land is the preparation of a ‘Corpus of Muslim Coins’ that 
may be cited for ready reference. Students and researchers of history are 
now indebted to Dr. Abdul Karim who has put together and analysed the 
more valuable among Muslim coins in the book under review, published 
by the Asiatic Society of Pakistan, Dacca. 

The coins incorporated in this book are those which wei-e issued by 
or during the regime of the Viceroys and Governors deputed from time to 
time by the Sultans of Delhi and also during that of rulers who, hav ing 
asserted absolute administrative authority, ruled over Bengal as independent 
sovereigns. The study of the coinage of the Muslim rulers of Bengal has 
reached a stage when it is necessary to reassess their value and to utilize 
the fhiits of their labour in the study of history. A few years ago Mr. C. R, 
ISinghal of Bombay compiled a Bibliography of the Indian Coins^ Vol. II, 
and it was published by the Numismatic Society of India, Banaras. It 
serves as a good reference book but it fails to give any comprehensive 
idea of the coinage of Medieval Bengal. Dr. Abdul Karim’s Corpus is an 
attempt to compile the results of the contribution of the aforesaid numis¬ 
matists and to make them readily available to the scholars and,jresearoher8. 

Divided into two parts, the book gives a thorough analysis of the 
contents of the coins ranging in dates from A.D. 1210 to 1538 and thus 
covering what may be called the pre-Afghan period of the history of Muslim 
Bengal. The first part of the book deals with the ‘analysis of the coins’ 
and the second part is devoted to ‘the study of the coins’. The analysis 
consists of regal title, Khilafat title, mint names, dates, classification and 
references. J^ides these, important points like chronology of the Sultans, 
mint towns, Khilafatu’Mh titles, geographical places, royal princes issuing 
coins, persons other than rulers mentioned in the coins, Abbaside ELhalifEs, 
prefixes of the mint towns, Arabic and Persian words and phrases, coins of 
Danujamarddanadeva and Mahendradeva, etc., and references. These 
points constituting invaluable materials for constructing a connected 
history of the nation and the comitry have also been discussed and a short 
historical note on the important coins mentioned therein is appended with 
comments where necessary, while dealing with the coins in each case. The 
medieval geographical names and places referred to in the coins are traced, 
on the b£^ of recent researches, and identihed with cities and townships 
which have undergone radical changes and are known under different 
denominations in modern timea. Apart from supplementing and perfecting 
the chronology of the Sultans, based on the numismatic sources, these 
coins throw a considerable light on various aspects of life, a few salient 
features of the administrative pattern of Bengal in tire Medieval period, 
hinting at those missing links, which Persian ohi^nioles and Bengali lit^ture 
have failed to establM. ^e unpublished Muslim coins examined and 
reomded by the learned autiior in this Corpus add several new types cff 
coins and several new dates of a few ISultans. It will thus hedp the scholars 
5B 
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to revise some of the views held by earlier immisroatasts. But one thing 
I must say that tecbnioal topios such as * weight’ and metallurgy or standard 
of assay and calligraphy have not been touched upon by the author. 

T^e main object of collecting and describing numismatic wealth in 
this volume is to oflfer facilities to intending scholars for carrying on 
researches and discover some fresh facts if possible by collating this 
valuable source of history of Medieval Bengal or rectify any inaccuracy 
that might have crept in the eytant annals of the ooxmtry. 

The Muslim coins of Bengal apart from their historical importance 
have no special attraction in regard to their literary and artistic charms. 
The calligraphy on the coins of Bengal is of the poorest quality and the 
Bengali die-cutters frequently reveal their ignorance of Arabic. 

From the draft of Dr, Alxlul Karim's book it can be said that he has 
dealt with the subject in a ver}'" thorough manner and has tried not only 
to set right the inaccuracies of the readings of the previous scholars but 
thrown ample light on the historical, literary and artistic merits of the coins. 
The author’s great capacity for sustainerl work, his infinite patience in 
sifting the details of evidence, and above all his youthful enthusiasm for 
the subject of his study—all this is abundantly clear from the remarkable 
work he has produced. The Asiatic Society of Pakistan could not perhaps 
select a better scholar to be entrusted with the compilation of this volume 
and we hope, further, this work will be appreciated by all those who are 
interested in the political and ciiltural history of Bengal during pre-Afghan 

• Chinmoy Dutt 


Anoibnt Indian Erotics and Erotic Literature by Sushil Kumar De, 
Professor Emeritus, Jadavpm University, Calcutta, and Honorary 
Fellow^ Royal Asiatic Society. Firma K. L. Mukhopadhyay, Calcutta. 


The volume contains two monographs by the learned author. The 
first entitled Treatment of Lave in Sanskrit lAterature was pubh’shed in 
1929 and has been out of print for a long time. The subject is dealt with 
in three separate sections: Pre-Classical Literature, Classical Poetry, Prose 
Romance and Drama. Important and popular texts in Sanskrit as well as 
Prakrit are taken into consideration in this connection. The second mono¬ 
graph entitled AncieM Indian ErrAics which is publi.shed here for the 
first time traces the beginning of the science in the Vedic literature and 
gives a critical analysis of the contents of the KdmasHfra of Vltsyayana, 
‘ the first great work on erotics which has come down to us, and which in 
course of time became^such a definitive treatise that it not only eclipsed all 
^vious works but also diminished the value of later imitative attempts'. 
T^e book will serve as a good introduction to the study of poetic literature 


of old India. 


Chintahaban Chakravabti 


Studies m NyIya-Vai^b^ika Theism by Gopikamohan Bhattaoharyya, 
M.A,, D.Phil., Nyayatirtha, Lecturer in Sanskrit, Jadavpur Univer¬ 
sity, Calcutta. Published by the Principal, Sanskrit College, Calcutta. 
Pages xxiv -1- 170. Price Rs.l6, 

The book is a critical and comparative study of the Ny&ya-Vaidesika 
doctrine of God and other related problems. It discusses at length the 
ooniributions of many noted philosophers of the Nyftya-Vaifiecika school 
on the subject of theism and the antitheistic ailments of those schools 
of Indian philosophy which reject either the belief in God or the aignments 
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advanced by the Ny&ya-Vaiiiei^ika in support of this belief. In the course 
of discussion the learned author has cast welcome light on some obscure 
corners of Nyaya-Vai^esika or, for that matter, of Indian theism and removed 
certain misconceptions about it. The book is the outcome of his careful 
and laborious research in Nyaya-Vai^esika theism, which was approved 
for the degree of D.Phil. (in Arts) of the IJniversity of Calcutta. 

The book is divided into seven chapters. Chapter* I contains a 
thoroughgoing discussion of the moral argument for the existence of God. 
In connection with and as a part of the moral argument, it establishes 
the reality of the unseen power of adT§ta and the necessity of the |>rinciple 
of causality and the law of karma as against the objections of the CSrvaka 
materialists. Chapter II is an analysis of the Prabhakara Mimaihsaka’s 
position in this regard and an attempt to show that the Mimamsaka is 
not opposed to theism. Chapters Til and TV analyse the Buddhist and 
Jaina positions respectively and give an elaborate exposition of their 
criticisms of Nyaya-Val4esika theism. Chapter V constitutes a critique 
of the antitheistic arguments and a defence of the Nyaya-VaiSesika views 
of God and His creatorship. Chapter VI is a continuation of the critique 
for the same purpose and an exposition, though very brief and succinct, 
of the other proofs of the existence of God, advanced by Udayana and 
other Naiyayikas. Chapter VTI contains a fairly elaborate explanation 
of the nature and attributes of God—His will and effort, desire, volition 
and cognition, etc., and their mutual relations, as also the Naiyayika’s 
reply to the objections raised by his opponents. 

There are two appendices at the end of the book. Appendix A 
asks the question: Is Kanada an atheist ? It gives a reasoned answer to the 
question in the negative and thereby controverts the views of some Western 
scholars on this point. Appendix B gives a comparative account of the 
Nyaya and Patanjala conceptions of God. 

The subject-matter of the book is of great importanc*», especially in 
the context of the general drift of thought in the world at the present age 
towards empiricism and positivism, naturalism and atheism. The exposition 
and critical discussion of it as given by the author are adequate and com¬ 
prehensive on the whole. But there seem to be certain defects in the 
language used by him. The literal English translation of the terms used, 
and concepts and relations accepted, in Indian philosophy makes their 
philosophical sense and significance unintelligible at certain places. So 
also the use of certain specifically technical terms of Western philosophy 
in the context of Indian philosophy as made by the author is sometimes 
found to be undesirable and unnecessary. Simpler and commoner words 
would have served his purpose better. Nevertheless, as a thoroughgoing 
and critical exposition of the problem of God from the Nyaya-VaiSe?ika 
standpoint, the book will be read with pleasure and profit by all students 
and scholars interested in the subject. 


S. C, Chattbbjbb 

Tub Ta’rTkh-i-KhIn JahInI wa Makhzan-i-AfghInI by Khwajah N‘im- 
atu’llah of Herat. Edited by S. M. Imamuddin, Vol. I, Asiatic Society 
of Pakistan, Dacca. English Introduction, pp. 1-93; Persian Text, 
pp. 1-434, 

Indian historical works written in Persian began to appear after the 
establishment of Muslim rule in India. Indo-Perdan historiography 
became richw under the Af|d)an rulers of India and reached a high watermai'k 
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under the great Mughals* Out of a dozen of available Persian historical 
wwks, deaUng with the history of the in India, one is the Ta*rtk^ 

i-Khdn Jakdni tm Makhmn-i-AfgMnl of Khwajah N‘imatu*llah of Herat. 

There is a difference of opinion as regards the author and the exact 
title of the above work and the editor has failed to solve these problems 
and has not come to a definite conclusion about them. The arguments that 
he "has put forward to establish that the Ta’nkh-i-KMn Jc^dni and the 
Makhzan-i-Afghani are two different titles (Introd., p. 9ff.) are inconclusive 
and far from convincing. When the editor could not conclusively estab¬ 
lish the correct title of the work, confusion was bound to arise in the minds 
of the readers about its author or authors. 

There are many manuscripts of the work and it was a difficult task for 
the editor to judiciously select some, in preference to others, as the basis of 
his text. He selected four manuscripts os the basis of his critical edition 
of the text (Introd., p. 31ff.). But the reasons that he gives for the pref¬ 
erence of these four manuscripts to others are not satisfactory. The 
reader is rather confused when the editor characterizes one of the four 
manuscripts of his choice, i.e. the manuscript of the Asiatic Society of 
Bengal, No. 101, as ‘not a good copy... its defect lies in its being inac¬ 
curately transcribed... being full of copying mistakes, archaic spellings 
and omissions* (p. 36). It is not understood why such a defective manu¬ 
script was selected as a basis of the text. After having examined some 
manuscripts that are described by the editor, the reviewer has come to 
the conclusion that their texts are in great disorder and there does not 
seem to be a basic uniformity in them. Thus the preparation of a 
critical text was a difficult task which the editor could not successfully 
perform. He has only given the physical description of the manuscripts 
which is quite inadequate. The particular points of intrinsic value present 
in them should have been brought to light and discussed in detail. Even 
in the text that has been presented there are many slips and inaccuracies. 
It cannot be claimed that the text under review is free from grammatical 
mistakes. For the sake of brevity only some of these are noted below: 

On page 14, lines 4/6, is not correct. It should be 

[1^] ^U, an example of which is to be found on page 20, line 9, 
where the sentence fl jSaa y is correct. It is not correct 

to write but y JU (p. 19, line 14) which appears on line 17 of the 

same page. The sentence on page 20, line 10, that Prophet Jacob 
Ax»f ji is confusing. How can he leave Can‘an secretly at night 

when he was present in Asia Minor (Rum)? It may perhaps be read as sdliij 
. On page 28, line 2, it is more correct to read ^ j 
JjjLm aA and not as ^ AijLo y j . 

y j on page 29, line 12, is certainly a better reading than 
,z*ffoy j; iJjM jO (p. 31) is more correct and idiomatic 
than djA j jd. This brings out the question of correct and 
it may be stated here that in many places the ksJlAt is not correctly given 
such as j-y (P- 32) instead of ; oy. (p- 81) inst^d 

of 6tc., but these cannot be e3q)lained away as printing 

mistakes. On page 33, line 8, A»lA ^ JUf ^ should have been iMfj 
AilA j . Ifce word on page 34, line 6, as it appears in the Bftnkipore 

manuscript and added by the editor to the text, is redundant. The sentence 
on page 81, line 2, ^^LcAJ^ fj JJJt Jj*»j ilUU j is meaningless unless it is 
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read as AJtiy aUf J^; JjUU j. Similarly the sentence on 

pa^e 426, line 7, jl jL^ J^j *® imdOTstandabJe if 

one does not read it as sJLtj^ tj J* ^ P®g® 139, 

line 16, oj^y in plural form is wrong, it should be jJUyi 

Another example of these types of mistakes is to be found on page 431, line 8, 
where liJtk- in plural form is not imderstandable as the vJL*b (subject) of 
the sentence has not been made clear. The exercise of simple critical 
judgment will lead one to the conclusion that the name on ]^ge 181, 
line 1, is Narsingh and not Barsingh as read by the editor. I^rsingh is 
supported by the statements of the Tabaqdt-i-Ahbafi and the Ta'nkh-i- 
Firishtah. Such errors of judgment are too frequent to be recounted here. 

There are copious footnotes both in his English introduction as well 
as in the Persian text. They are informative, no doubt, but they reflect more 
on the industry of the editor than on his sound critical judgment and 
scholarly accuracy. No difference has been made between footnotes, 
annotations and citations and they have not been given in the standard 
scientific form. The indications to sources and references to additional 
information on subjects under discussion have thus been given in the most 
primitive form. The editor mentions the Ta*nkh4-Taban several times in 
his Persian footnotes but gives Persian quotations. If he was using the 
Persian translation of the Ta*rlkh-i-Tahan by Barami, he should have made 
it clear in the footnotes. Bibliographical details of other works quotecl 
are not given by the editor so that it is always not possible to check the 
references. This gap could have been filled up had there been a biblio¬ 
graphy added at the end of the text. Consequently the usefulness of the 
footnotes giving additional information on the subjects, or indicating the 
sources whwice additional information can be had on them, has been con¬ 
siderably diminished. The editor gives different variants in the footnotes 
and an apparatus criticua but these are not of words but of sentences ^hich 
sometimes confuse the reader instead of helping him to a better reading 
of the text. He does not seem to appreciate the value and importance of 
an historical text as after having quoted at-Tabari’s history he quotes 
the Ta*nkh-i-Quzlddh several times in connection with the battle of Obad. 
While writing notes on the early history of Islam he mainly quotes from 
the later Persian historical works and not from the more authentic Arabic 
histories. Many i)ersons and places have been rightly identified which 
certainly enhance the value of the text (i.e. footnotes on pp. 88, 89, 98, 
102ff.). But in some places the footnotes are irrelevant, i.e. No. 2 on 
page 147 or No. 1 on page 167, where the different forms of Qasba Bhat- 
wara as used by the different historians are given but it has not been iden¬ 
tified and its exact location not stated, or No. 2 on page 162 where the tribe 
called Bhaduryan has not been identified. 

In so far as the printing is concerned there is not much to commend 
itself to us. It is true that the printing is clear and bold letters have been 
used but both the Persian text and English introduction are full of mistakes^ 
there being some printing mistakes on almost every page of the Persian 
text including many orthographical mistakes. On page 81 is a serious 
mistake as Jjl wL has been printed instead of vb. In some places 
the words, which should have been printed separately, hate been so wrongly 
printed together as to give a ridiculous meaning, as on page 429, line 16, 
ysli. has been printed as jWA.. Such example can be 

mnlt^lied. 

There is a long English introduction of 93 pages in which there is a 
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dittooBcdon of some important, along with some unimportant, topics. It 
given aooount of the available works dealing with the Afy ^An histoiy in 
India and physical description of most of the manmoripts of the present 
work available in the different libraries of the world. An Kn gKfth sumnuury 
of the work under review has been added (pp. 53-93) and this is to be con- 
sidered as a merit of the book but the names of persons, places and towns 
as given in the* transliterated form are not always accurate. The correct 
word is Ta’rikh and not 2'dnhh as written by the editor. There are many 
inoorreot sentences; and, besides, there are sentences in unidiomatic 'Rnglis h 
which leave much to be desired. One of the merits of this introduction 
is the assessment of the work as a written source for the history of the 
Af||^&ns in India (p. 24ff.) but this could have been more thoroughly and 
critically discussed. Tlie place of Nlmatu’llah among the Indo-Persian 
historians has not been determined. The particular merits and demerits 
of this book that have been discussed by the editor give the reader the 
impression that its demerits far outweigh its merits. The fact is otherwise 
and the reviewer considers it as an important source book for the history 
of the Indian Afghans. The historian gives a critical analysis of the 
oliaracter, personality and achievements of every A fg han ruler, which is 
important. This also includes a description of the architectural monuments 
constructed or works of public utility undertaken by each Afghan ruler. 
He concentrates on the history of the Af^ans but it is not exclusive. 
The history of Khan Jahan Lodi, his father Dawlat Khan Lodi and his 
patron, the highly educated and cultured Khan-i-Khanan, has been recorded 
in full and is very informative. Specially a Hindi couplet, which was 
supposed to have been written by Khan-i-Khanan to Dawlat Khan Lodi, 
is very interesting. The historian quotes the Ta'rikh-i-Chmdah and the 
Majma‘ul Ansdb while writing the popular history of the Jews and how 
they embra(|Bd Islam. N'imatu’llah has a flare for stories that are strange 
and interesting which makes the first part of his book legendary. In 
recording the early history of Islam he relies more on the less authentic 
Persian historians than on the reliable Arabic ones. The account of the 
social and economic conditions of the people of India is conspicuous by 
its absence. Nor are the details of Afghan administrative machinery and 
its actual working given. Considerable light is thrown on these aspects of 
the history of Medieval India by the historians of the Mughal peri^ espe¬ 
cially those of the time of Akbar. N'imatu’Uah however, en posse, mentions 
the rise in the price of salt, opium, oil (p. 181) or of foodgrain (p. 186/86). 
He does not seem to be very much interested in these topics as his main 
interest lay in the Afidl6>n rulers. He is prejudiced in favour of the Aijg^&ns 
in general and of Khan Jah&n Lodi, his patron, in particular whose life 
he writes in a eulogistic tone and mentions SidtAn Husain of Jaunpore 
in disparaging language. The historical account of the time of Hum&yun 
and i^bar is not given and it does not narrate how the Murals under 
Hum&yun reconquered India. 

There is no index at aU, neither in Persian nor in English. It may 
be hoped that index, bibliography and appendix, if any, will be published 
in the second volume of the work. The book under review is the first 
volume but the editor has not given in it any advance informatton about 
the contents of the second volume. Anyway, it has to be adnutted that 
the editor has worked hard in preparing this text and it is beheved that 
in spite of its serious defects it will be foimd useflil by the students and 
Bohmws of Medieval Indian history. ^ Sabbb y» 4 fr 
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A COMPABATIVE VOCABULARY OF THE GONDI DIALECTS 
By T. Bureow and S. Bhattaohabya 
Pbefaoe 

The Dravidian Etymological Dictumary of Burrow and Emeneau utilized 
material from all the known Dravidian languages of Central India with the 
exception of one, but in none of these could the material be described as 
complete. Another difficulty was the unsatisfactory nature of many of 
the printed sources to which reference is made in the Introduction to the 
above-mentioned work. In spite of this the seven languages of the Central 
Dravidian Group which were used provided a massive contribution to the 
Etymological Dictionary as is evident throughout the work. But it was 
also clear that there was a great deal of further material waiting to be picked 
up, and much to be done by way of correcting material unsatisfactorily 
recorded. There is a great field of investigation here which can keep stu¬ 
dents of Dravidian busy for a considerable time to come. 

During the winter of 1957-68 the authors of the present work toured 
extensively in these areas taking samples of various Dravidian languages 
and dialects so as to acquire a first-hand idea of the linguistic situation. 
In the course of this tour material was taken down in a number of Gondi 
dialects, namely the dialects spoken in Yeotmal, Gadchiroli (Chanda), 
Chhindwara, the Hill Maria of Bastar and the Koya of Malkangiri. Pre¬ 
viously, in 1951, we had collected samples of the Gondi of Adilabad district. 
In 1958-69 Rhattacharya made further investigations of Gondi dialects. 
His most extensive work was done on the Muria of North Bastar, and 
information was also collected on the Gondi of Sironcha (Raj Gond and 
Maria) and various other dialects. A full account of the field material 
used is given in the attached list of sources. 

The academic year of 1959-60 was spent by Bhattacharya in Oxford, 
and the two authors spent what time could be made available for such 
work in going through the material collected with a view to making portions 
of it available for Dravidian researches. It soon became clear that the 
amount of ground which could be covered in the time available was limited 
and it was eventually decided to concentrate the main effort on Gondi. 
The amount of material collected was quite considerable and a very consi¬ 
derable supplementation to the Gondi material registered in the Dravidian 
Etymologi^ Dictionary could be got from it. At the same time it became 
clear that the greatest advantage could be got from the field material if it 
were presented, not by itself, but in combination with all the available 
printed material. Consequently all the various sources were systematically 
indexed and all the usable lexicographical material they contained is made 
available in the present compilation. 

In view of the unsatisfactory nature of much of the printed material, 
and of What is said concerning it in Dravidian Etymological Dictionary (p. 
xix), there ipight perhaps be some doubt about the value of the effort spent 
on its ooUeotion. Nevertheless the authons have no doubt about its use¬ 
fulness for the following reasons. Gondi material useffil for compmative 
purposes and sujralementary to that contained in the Dravidian Elymc^ical 
Dictionary will found on eyeiy cf this work, and this <K>mes not 
ocdy firom the new fiehl material but also in fair quantity from the older 
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sources, since the systematic study of these has revealed a considerable 
number of etymologies which had previously remained latent. Another 
important consideration is the fact that most of the available sources for 
Gondi are only available with the greatest difficulty. The various publi¬ 
cations listed in the attached bibliography are out of print and unobtain¬ 
able, and very few libraries possess more than one or two of such items. 
It is hardly an exaggeration to say that the Gondi language is inaccessible 
to the average student of Dravidian, even though the amotmt of material 
that has from time to time api>eared in print is quite considercffile. Of 
course the ideal thing is that the various dialects of Gondi shoiiffi be in¬ 
vestigated fully by up-to-date method and published in full. But it seems 
likely to be many years before such work is completed, and in the mean¬ 
while the language will remain to a considerable part inaccessible. It seems 
therefore obviously desirable to remedy this situation as far as possible 
now, on the basis of work already done by ourselves and others, and to 
make available to students of Dravidian all the existing knowledge, which 
will serve the purpose until more fundamental work is done in the field 
and rendered available by publication. 

In fact the amount of material that has been accumulated in the present 
compilation is very considerable and, as can be seen from the detailed 
list of sources appended, most of the dialects are represented. There 
is no doubt that, although further researches will reveal further material, 
the bulk of the common Gondi vocabulary is represented in this work. 
Comparison with previous sources available will show how mqch greater 
this material is than that to which the student previously had access. It 
will serve as a mine in which workers in the fi,eld of comparative Dravi¬ 
dian can quarry, and for investigators in the field it will serve as an 
indispensable work of reference. 

In the Introduction to the Dravidian Etymological Dicti<mary (p. xix) 
the inadequacy and unreliability of the transcription in the printed sources 
was pointed out. It was in fact often impossible to be sure Vhat the authors 
intended, and in many cases transcriptions were given which for theoretical 
reasons were almost certainly wrong but which could not be corrected 
except by further work in the field. Much of this uncertainty is now 
removed, particularly in cases where a form has been recorded several times 
by ourselves. For instance. Trench (and not only Trench) frequently con¬ 
fused dental and retroflex consonants. Instances of this are sqch forms 
given by him as katfi ‘a palm-leaf mat’, kond^ ‘a buUock*, and saUa 
‘shoulder’. A reference to the corresponding items in this work will show 
qmte clearly that these are mistakenly written for k(M%, konda and aa^fa. 
Without going into further detail it can be said that the amount of 
uncertainty about the actual forms of Gondi words has been very 
considerably reduced. 

The question of the representation of the various r-sounds needs to 
be treated in some detail. In the Introduction to the Dravidian Etymo^ 
logical Dictionary it was remarked (p. xxix): ‘Often [in the matter of tran¬ 
scription] we are quite unable to interpret the authors* intentions, e.g. with 
respect to r, rr and f in Trench’s transcription of Gondi.. .* From our 
own more recent investigations the situation as far as Trench’s intention is 
concerned is fairly simple. By r and r be means sounds transcribed by 
the same signs in the adjacent Indo-Aryan language, and by rr a strongb' 
trilled sound corresponding to and originating from Pxoto-Dravidian alveoli t 
(also firom see bdow). There are, however, further complications due to 
phonetic changes which have taken place in the Gondi of this area, and it 
is largely these, rather tiian the defiemcieB in Trench and other authorstiea 

IB 
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which rendered the evidence difhcult to interpret. Trench remarks that 
‘ Hindus say that in the south [of Betul] all the Giondi -rs are cerebral* 
ized, i.e, pronounced palatal -fIn our short visit to the Chhindwara 
district, which is situated immediately to the east of Betul this was oer* 
tainly the case as regards some of the informants we encount^d. They 
confused original r and f pronouncing both as f. On the other hand, we 
alsQ came across the reverse phenomenon in the same district, i.e. r 
representing both r and f. In this connection we must consider the fact 
that in the Gondi of Phailbus representing mainly the language as spoken 
in the Mandla district original Gondi f is predominantly represented by r. 
No doubt here also we have a phenomenon of |dionetic change and not a 
case of inadequate transcription. 

In brief it can be stated, on the basis of our investigations in Chhindwara, 
that the confusion between r and f in northern Gondi is due to develop¬ 
ments in the dialects themselves and is not a matter of imperfect tran¬ 
scription in the printed authorities (except, of course, in matters of detail 
where no doubt mistakes will exist as between ( and t, etc.). What the 
precise dialectal division is between the various developments remains the 
subject for future detailed investigation. It remains a possibility that in 
some districts of this northern Gondi, particularly in the outlying areas, the 
original distinctions may be preserved, but it seems fairly clear that over 
most of the area these two r-sounds have been confused, the result being in 
some districts r, in others r. As far therefore as these phonemes are con¬ 
cerned the northern dialects of Gondi cannot be relied on in matters of 
comparative phonology. It is from other dialects that we must establish 
whether the Proto-Gondi form of a word had r or r. 

Turning to the other dialects it can be stated that so far as our 
experience goes the development f > r found dialectically in the north is 
not found outside this area. On the other hand, the change r > f is more 
widespread, end the particular dialects in which it has been recorded are 
the eastern (^alect of Muria and in Koya. In the case of the former there 
is a clear difference on this point between the eastern and western section 
of the Murias. In the present work the distinction between the two dialects 
is noted wherever this point is concerned, and on occasion elsewhere when 
significant differences emerged. Otherwise where no such differences 
appear both dialects are simply referred to as Muria (Mu). For Koya the 
situation is slightly more complicated. Some Koyas were met who, as 
far as could be observed, consistently replaced r by r, and there is no doubt 
that over a considerable part of the area this change has taken place. On 
the other hand, our main informants though normally preserving r as such 
{irk ‘charcoal’, irney ‘otter’,tr‘nit’,etc.), in the case of certain specific words 
(e.g. rndfu ‘tree’) regularly changed it into f. Obviously this is a case of 
dialect mixture, and it may be that the boundary between two different 
dialectal treatments runs through this vicinity. Elsewhere the distinction 
between r and f is maintained—e.g. in Western Muria, in Hill Maria, in 
Chanda, Yeotmal and Adilabad—and consequently the forms quoted from 
these dialects are to be relied on by students of Hravidian phonology in 
matters concerning these phonemes. On the basis of this evidence it is 
clear that Gondi r corresponds to Proto-Dravidian r and r to Proto- 
Dravidian jr {uf ‘ to plough ’) and intervocalic and post-vocalic I (e.g. erj 
Ko., etc., ‘ bear ’). On the other hand, when originally the / was doubled the 
result is-U-, e.g. X»z21^(Tr) ‘thief*, ot4, e.g. kal (Tr), etc., ‘liquor*. In the 
latter case the Hill-Maria dialect, as spoken in the remoter regions on the 
bord^ of Bastar and Chanda, preserves We interviewed for a short 
time a few Marias c(nnihg firenn the village of Dhobi situated in this region 
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and received from them such forms as kaUe * thief ’ and kattu * liquor It is 
also of interest to note that the retroflex n is also preserved in part of the 
Hill-Maria region, e.g. ndne (Orcha) ‘ rope’. 

Such in brief is the situation in Oondi as regards r and f. As regards 
the alveolar r the situation is as follows. The western dialects of Adilabad 
and Yeotmal seem to be the only ones in which this is completely fused 
with r. Here no distinction was observed between the pronunciation for 
instance of r in sari ‘road’ {<sari) and sari ‘bread’ (whicK has original 
r, cf. Pengo hdri). In these dialects original f is kept separate |rom r 
representing both r and r, so that although they can be used for deciding when 
original Gondi f is present in a word, they provide no evidence ror the 
distinction of r and r. Elsewhere the distinction appears to be usually 
preserved in one form or another. For instance, we have observed the 
widespread dialectal tendency to change r to r as evidenced from northern 
Gondi, the eastern Muria dialect and Koya. In all these dialects the change 
only affects original r and never r, and thus provides evidence for the main¬ 
tenance of the distinction. In Trench and the other printed sources of 
northern Gondi intervocalic r when preceded by a short vowel is consistently 
represented hy -rr-. On the other hand, when preceded by a long vowel it 
seems not to be distinguished from r (e.g. mr Tr, etc., ‘ashes’). During our 
own short stay in Chhindwara we also were not able to observe any difference 
in the speech of our informants between original r and r after long vowel, 
though the difference after short vowel was obvious enough (e.g. sarri ‘way’). 
If the distinction between r and r is, as it thus seems to be, preserved only 
after short vowel, then this orthography with -rr- will be suitable-for the 
northern dialects. It remains possible, however, that further investigation, 
particularly among the Gonds living in the most interior places, may reveal 
that there is a retention of this distinction, to some extent, even after long 
vowel. Very occasionally we come across spellings in the printed sources 
indicating that this may be the case (e.g. W norrdna, i.e. ndrrdnd\.to grind’, 
as opposed to Tr, etc., nordnd). The matter deserves furtjber first-hand 
study. 

In the remoter parts of Chanda, Bastar and the Koya area of Mal- 
kangiri we were able to observe the fact that original r, i.e. trilled, alveolar 
r, is still preserved in the Gondi pronunciation. This is the r which is still 
preserved in Konda, which is presumably identical with the r of the classical 
as opposed to the modern South Dravidian languages, and we may 
reasonably suppose to continue the original Proto-Dravidian r. These 
dialects of Gondi have therefore a valuable contribution to make to the 
study of Dravidian phonology. We did not, however, during the tours of 
1957-68, find it possible to study any such dialect in sufficient detail to be 
able to work this matter out properly, and consequently though no doubt 
the symbol r will turn out to be the proper symbol to use in transcribing 
this sound in the said dialects, we have, owing to the incompleteness of 
our material, been content to use -rr- which, as already observed, is usually 
employed in the printed sources. 

The treatment of original r in the Hill-Maria dialect sets this dialect 
apart from all the rest of (3ondi. Here original r has been changed into 
a voiced guttural fricative, which was usually transcribed gi or g' in such 
transcriptions as we have come across, but which we, for et 5 rmological 
convenience, have transcribed f. This sound invariably corresponds to an 
original Gondi alveolar r (which itself represented ei&er Primitive Dra- 
vidian r or -d-). When followed by an unvoiced plosive this f is unvoiced 
and in this case we have represented it by t^ sign h (e.g. mhM * firewood *; 
cf. Ta. etc.). Elsewhere no unvoicing of f in such a position fiM 
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been noticed, though it does happen in Kon^a and therefore could be ancient. 
Original Dravidian -»t- is preserved only in Kon^a. In Gondi as far as our 
observation goes it always appears as itlt, i.e. with the same treatment 
that we find in Kannada, In nominal stems there was originally in Dra¬ 
vidian an alternation r ~ rr (e.g. Ta. ydru ‘river’, obi. base ySfr-) which is 
therefore represented in Grondi in such cases as (Tr) yer ‘water*’, obi. y&-. 
Here we notice the difference between r {r, rr, f) representing original r 
and that representing original for instance (Tr) nar‘village’, obi. 
with representing original -ft-. 

As regards the treatment of the original group -^r- Gondi does not 
show the same consistency as it does in the case of -jt-. When preceded 
by a short vowel the nasal was assimilated giving dental -dd- (paddi ‘pig’, 
eMi ‘ heat of the sun ’). On the other hand, after a long vowel the nasal is 
retained but there is fluctuation in different dialects between a retroflex 
and dental combination {-nd- or -nd-). Thus in the case of the word for three 
we recorded with dental in, for instance, Adilabad, Yeotmal, ChUnd- 
wara miind, but muv^d with retroflex in the Muria, Maria and Sironcha 
dialects. The same difference is found also in the printed sources, e.g. Tr 
murid, but M miind. The exact boundaries separating these different 
treatments must be decided by further investigation, but the impression 
given by the incomplete material is that the western (Adilabad, Yeotmal) 
and northern (Betul, Chhindwara, Mandla, etc.) dialects have the dental 
while south eastern Gondi has the retroflex. If that is so then the geo¬ 
graphical demarcation corresponds in the main to that of other dialect 
differences about to be mentioned. 

The most obvious feature dividing the Gondi dialects into two main 
groups is the treatment of original s-. This is preserved, with a few 
exceptions^ in northern Gondi and in western Gondi. Further to the south 
and east, in Chanda, northern Bastar and Kanker it has been changed to 
fi-, while in tl!e Hill-Maria dialect and in Koya (Malkangiri, South Bastar, 
and south of the Godavari) this h- has been completely elided. Further 
investigation would be needed to delimit the exact boundaries of this dia¬ 
lect division, but it is roughly clear, as stated above, and, so far as can be 
deduced from the incomplete evidence, this boundary corresponds in the 
main with the differences of treatment of Dravidian -sy- seen in the word 
for three. On the other hand, the treatment of Dravidian r shows no such 
correspondence, and the areas in which r changes to r show quite a differ¬ 
ent geographical pattern. 

In addition to this h- representing a- in certain dialects, there is another 
A which appears commonly in Gondi, which is of complex origin, and which 
cannot be discussed in detail here. It appears particularly in transitive 
verbs, e.g. Tr kehtdna ‘to shut’, ndhtdnd ‘to wet’, tihtana'to feed’, uMa/nS, 
‘to give to drink ’, etc., and it corresponds to a variety of original consonants; 
likewise commonly before another consonant in such wor^ as Tr kohJcdnd 
‘to pound*, po^t*chisel’, tahka ‘Terminalia bellerica’, where also a variety 
of original consonants is represented. This h is found in the northern 
dialects, in Adilabad, Yeotmal, Chanda, Durg, Kanker and the Muria 
dialect of Bastar. On the other hand, in the Hill-Maria dialect it is 
replaced by a glottal stop pronounced with great emphasis, and in Koya 
by a much less pronounced stop. Di this point the two dialects go together 
just as they do in the treatment «-> zero. 

Another case of dialect division, which is of considemble interest, 
appears in the case of a certain number of words beginning with r- in 
the northern and westmn dialect, but with 1- in the others. Instances are 
Tr raiyU ‘boy’ with similar forms throu^out the north and west, as 
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opposed to Ma kyof ‘young man’ with similar forms in the south-eastern 
dialects; Tr, etc,, rdpd ‘within’; M, etc., lopa; Tr, etc., roskarm ‘to bale’: 
Mu, etc,, Imk-i Tr, etc., ron ‘house’: Mu, etc., Ion; IV, etc., lopam ‘to 
swallow’: Mu, etc., Idp- ; Tr, etc., rohtana ‘ to send ’: M, etc., loham. These 
are all cases of forms with initial vowel -f I which have been affected by the 
process of aphaeresis and metathesis, which is familiar in Telugu and Kui-Kuvi 
but elsewhere not often found in Gondi. As a result of this process in the first 
place retroflex /• came to stand at the beginning of these words. *It was 
pointed out above that in intervocalic position -I- (except when dbubled) 
became f in Gondi, and this is found in all the dialects. The treatment of 
initial /- in these words was different. In the northern and western dialects it 
appears as r- which we must assume to have come out of an intermediate 
r-, i.e. originally the treatment was the same as in the intervocalic position, 
but f- became r- in initial position. On the other hand, in the south-eastern 
dialect /- in initial position was differently treated and became U. 

Short e and o have undergone a change to a in the northern dialects 
and in Muria, though in the case of o, in particular, the change is by no 
means universal; e.g. Ma, etc., ermi, A Y hermi ‘buffalo’: Tr W arml, Mu 
(W) arm, (E) ami; Ma M A Y pot- ‘to burn, blaze’: Tr Ch Mu patt- ‘id.’ 
In this respect the western and northern dialects which in certain other fea¬ 
tures go together, are distinctly separated, while Muria, which in other 
features has been seen to agree with the south-eastern dialects, in this 
respect agrees with the dialect of the north. , 

There is an alternation in certain words between n and f, e g- Tr 
wankdnd' to speak’, W vanklna, Ch vank-: Mu Ma A Y vark- ‘id.’; W Ph 
dhaniyd ‘ plate ’: Mu dariya, S-K dha4iya ‘ id.’ The probable explanation is 
that an original -n- has developed differently in the two sets of dialects. 
Here the northern dialects form a group by themselves as opposed to the 
rest of Gondi. 

In this vocabulary we have usually adopted the forms 'vfhich appeared 
to be the most original to place at the beginning of each item. In words 
beginning with s- therefore the western and northern forms are given 
first, then the forms with h-, and then the forms with zero. Likewise in cases 
where e and o have been changed in certain dialects to a the forms with e 
or 0 appear first. In the case of the first point original a- is preserved in the 
northern dialects and in Adilabad-Yeotmal, in the case of the second point 
original forms are preserved in the latter dialects and not in the north. 
Consequently the Adilabad-Yeotmal dialects have been chosen to put 
first as preserving overall the most original forms; after them the northern 
dialects which preserve a-, and then the south-eastern dialects. The normal 
order in which the entries are made therefore is as follows: Adilabad (A), 
Yeotmal (Y), Trench (Tr), Chhindwara (Ch), Mandla (Mand.), Durg (D), 
Ga^chiroli (G), Muria (Mu), Hill Maria (Ma), Mitchell (M), Sironoha (S) 
and Koya (Ko). The order, however, though generally adopted is not 
strictly adhered to, since we have varied it whenever it was necessary to do 
so to ensure that forms phonetically most original are placed first. 

There is still a great deal to be done in the investigation of the Gondi 
dialects, and no doubt further lexical material will become availa,ble when 
this work is undertaken. At the same time it is our belief that the bulk 
of the common Gondi vocabulary is in fact represented in this collection. 
The interpretation of the various items is given a much more solid basis 
when it is possible to see at a glance the different forms taken by the words 
in the different dialects, and the. sigmificance of many of the m<»e uncertain 
transcriptions can in this way understood. As regards the norths dia¬ 
lects, where the material is the most abundant it is probable that the amount 
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of original Gondi material which remains to be discovered is comparatively 
small. On the other hand, the great mass of contiguous dialects to the 
south and east is stUl only very partially recorded. It is in this direction 
in the first place that future study in the field should be undertaken. 

The present compilation of Gondi etymologies will supplement the 
Dravidian Etymological Dictionary in a number of ways which may be 
enumerated here, (i) A large number of fresh Gondi items will be found 
in it for which not a single (^ndi form has been quoted in DED. We have 
distinguished such items by stating ‘cf. DED such and such number’ in 
brackets at the end of each item, (ii) We have given here many additional 
etyma collected from different Grondi dialects for which only one or two 
forms have been quoted in DED. In such items we have simply stated 
'DED such and such number’ in brackets, (iii) Some items of this com¬ 
pilation are altogether new ones, there being no equivalent items in DED. 
(iv) In some cases w^e have quoted fresh etyma from other Dravidian 
languages which were omitted in DED, 

The readers will find here a large number of items where forms have 
been quoted from a single Gondi dialect. These uncompared Gondi forms 
have been included in tl^ vocabulary so that it may also be used as a Gondi 
Dictionary. Some lA words which are used in many Gondi dialects over 
a wide area have also been retained. Numbers bearing a, h, c and d marks 
are additional items. 

The distribution of the Gondi speakers in the wide area inhabited by 
them wiU* be known from the attached map. These people are known by 
different names in different areas. The more important of them are Koya, 
Dorla, Maria, Muria and Raj Gond. The Koya, Dorli and Maria figures 
have been quoted in the map from the Census of India for 1951. Un¬ 
fortunately, the Muria figures have been shown there under Gondi, and 
not separat<jly. The Muria numbered 219,654 in the Census of India for 
1941. Boughlv speaking the remaining figures which have been shown 
for Gondi are for Raj-Gtondi, although it is likely that the figures shown 
under Gondi in Bastar and Koraput in the Census for 1951 do not always 
mean Raj-Gondi. 

Finally, the authors wish to express their gratefulness to the Govern¬ 
ment of India and to the Department of Anthropology of the same Govern¬ 
ment, to the State Governments of Orissa, Madhya Pradesh and Maha¬ 
rashtra, to the Proprietor and Management of the Rakhikol Colliery 
(Chhindwara) and to the Max Muller Memorial Trust (Oxford University) 
for the facilities received from all of them. 
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troL. n, 


Abbreviations 

used 

Full name of the dialect 

Sources of material 

1. A 

Gondi of Adilabad 

Collected by the authors in 1951 

2. S-R 

do. 

A Grammar of the Gondi Langu¬ 
age by P. ^etumadhava Rao, 
1964 

• 

3. F-H 

do. 

The Bay Gonda of Adilabad by 
Christoph Von Piirer-Haimen- 
dorf, 1948 

4. Y 

Gondi of Yeotmal 

Collected by the authors in 1957 

6. Haig 

do. 

‘A Comparative Vocabulary of 
the Gd^di and Kdlami Langu¬ 
ages’ by Captain Wolseley 
Haig, J.A.S.B., Vol. LXVI, 
Pt. I, 1897, pp. 186ff. 

6. Tr 

Gondi of Betul 

Grammar of Gondi aa Spoken in 
the Betul Diatrict by C. G. 
Chenevix Trench, Vols. I and 
II, 1919 and 1921 

7. L-H 

do. 

Language Hand-hook: Gondi pub¬ 
lished by the Tea District 
Labour Association, 1926 

8. Moss 

do. 

An Introduction to the Grammar 
of the Gondi Language by 
Clement F. Moss, 1960 

9. Ch 

Gondi of Chhindwara 

Collected by the authors in 1968 

10. Ch (D) 

do. 

‘Gondi Words and Phrases’ by 
James Dawson, J.A.S.B., Vol. 
XXXIX, Pt. I, 1870, pp. 108ff. 
and 172ff. 

11. Driberg 

do. 

Narrative of a Second Visit to the 
Gonda of the Nurbudda Terri¬ 
tory, etc., by J. G. Driberg and 
H. J. Harrison, 1849 

12. W 

Gondi of Mandla 

Gondi Grammar and Vocabulary 
by H. D. Williams, 1890 

13. Ph 

do. 

Gon Bhd^d kd Kofa, Hindi M€ 
by Rev. Phailbus, 1929 

14. Mand. 

do. 

Collected by S. Bhattacharya in 
1969 

15. Se 

Gondi of Seoni 

‘Specimen of the Language of 
the Gonds as Spoken in the 
District of Seonee, Chuparah’ 
by O. Manger (i.e. Manger), 
J.A.S.B., Vol. XVI, Pt. I, 1847, 
pp. 286ff. 

16. D 

Gondi of Durg 

Collected by the authors in 1957 

17. G 

Gondi of GaobhiroH tahsil 
in Chanda district 

do. 
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Abbreviations Full name 0 / th& dialect 

used 


Sources of material 


18. 


19. 


20 . 


21 . 


22 . 


23. 


24. 


25. 


26. 


27. 


28. 


29. 

30. 


31. 


32. 


33. 


84. 


Mu 


Mu (N) 


Mu (Elwin) 


Gondi spoken by the Miirias of Collected by S. Bhattacbarya in 
North Bastar. The Muria spo- 1959-60 
ken in the east of the main road 
between Keskal and Pharas- 
gaon differs in some respect 
from the Muria spoken west of 
this road. When variant forms 
are recorded they are specified 
as Mu(E} and Mu(W) 

Gondi spoken by the Murias of Collected by the authors in 1958 
Narainpur in NW. Bastar 

Gondi spoken by the Murias of The Muria and Their Ohotul by 
Bastar V. Elwin, 1947 


Ma 


Ma (O) 


Ma (Dh) 


Gondi spoken by the Hill-Mafias Collected by the authors in 1968 
living rotmd about village 
Bogrui Fallahof (Jetuar Pargan) 
in the Abujh-Maf region of 
Bastar. The village is situated 
26 miles further west from 
Narainpur 

Do. (Spoken round about Ofcha do. 

village on the foot of the Abujh- 
Maf hills to the south of 
Narainpur) 

Do. (Spoken round about village do. 

Dhobi on the border of Bastar 
and Chanda) 


Ma (Grigson) Gondi spoken by the Hill-Mapias Maria Qonda of Bastar by W. V. 

Grigson, 1938 

Ma (S) ^ Hill-Maria dialect of Gondi spo- Collected by S. Bhattacharya 

ken in Sironcha tahsil of Chanda in 1959 
district 

L do. A Manual of Mardia Qondi by 

A. A. Lind, 1913 

M Gondi spoken by the Dan^ami A Grammar of Maria Gondi by 

Mafias of Bastar A. N. Mitchell, 1942 

S Gondi spoken by the Raj Gonds Collected by S. Bhattacharya in 

of Sironcha tahsil 1969 

Pat. do. First Gondi Manual by Rev. S. B. 

Patwardhan, 1935 

Ko Gondi spoken by the Koyas of Collected by the authors in 1968 

Malkangiri tahsil in Koraput 
district, Orissa 

Ko (B) Do. (By the Koyas and Dorlas Collected by S. Bhattacharya in 

of South Bastar) 1954 and 1966 

Ko (C) Do. (By Koyas ofBhadrachalaro‘The Bhadraohalam and Reka- 

and Rekapalli) palli Taluqas ’ by Rev. J. Cain, 

Indian Antiquary, Vol. VIII, 
1879, Vol. X, 1881 

Hislop Gondi of different regions Papers Relating to the Aboriginal 

Tribes of Central Provinces by 
Rev. Stephen Hislop, 1866 

LSI do. Linguistic Survey of India, Vol. 

IV, 1906 


(For othear abbreviations used in this Vooebulwy see Draviddan Etymological 
Diet^ary, Jf 40-41.) 
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1. akaii& L to take, bring, carry 

2. akafl S rainy season, 2nd month of the Gond year (June-July), 

akarl F-H (p. 346) id. [cf. Mar. dkhS^, Skt. d^a^ha-] 

3. akur Hislop (Go-S) pasture 

3a. akka Mu husband’s elder sister, Ma (Hisl) sister, akk^ L elder 
sister, akkal(l) pi. akkasku Ma id., akkal pi. akkahau S id.; 
cf. takkS [DUD 24] 

4. akarpok S-R, akurpok F-H (p. 361) month of Bhadra (Aug.- 

Sept.) 

6. akona-kuth'ul Tr, §k5n3-kuthul S-R a thorny plant [cf. Kui 
dkoni, dkoji a species of thorn tree] 

6. akko Y Ch Ma, pi. -k Y, akko, pi. -ng Tr maternal grandfather, 

akko W great grandfather, 5ko S-R grandfather {DED 26] 

7. akko Mu daughter’s son, daughter’s daughter, grandson’s wife 

(= akko(l); for combination of meaning cf. Mu dddi) 

8. akna, pi. -p Mu room of a house 

9. akfa, akrdl Ph wild pig; cf. ikundal [cf. Ka. ekkal wild hog, etc. 

DED 668] 

10. akhafo W light (of weight) 

11. agge S-R there, agane S-R at that very place, aga$al S-R thence, 

agg§ Tr W there, aggatSl Tr from there, agga Ch(D) there, 
aggafal Ch(D) thence, hagd, hagga Ph there, hagafdl, hagahke 
Ph from there, aga D Mu Ma S Ko, agan Mu there, agani Ma id., 
agatal Ch(D) from there, agay Mu at that very place, agada, 
pi. -g Mu woman of that place, agador Mu man of that place, 
agadaha Mu then, ag^nhale Mu therefrom 

12. age fa Tr the six-spotted, poisonous running beetle, agera Ph kind 

of poisonous worm 

13. ag- Ma (river) to subside 

14. agil-/agl- G to open mouth, aggal Ma gaping, yawning, dnglSnfi 

M to yawn, algg-/alig- Mu to open (mouth), cs. alggh-/alggih> 
[cf. Ta. ankd, etc., DED 36] 

16. ange F-H (p. 368) sister-in-law, agge, pi. -k Y, agge, pi, -g Mu, 
agge G Ma elder brother’s wife; cf. tange id. 

16. aceh vefa Mu noon 

17. achchSnfi Tr to be cut, of one’s foot on a stump, or one’s hand 

with a penknife, accSnS Ph to out off (hand, foot, etc,), acc- Mu 
to split, to saw; cf. ask- to cut 

18. acciifi Ma hawk 

19. accor S-R W Ph' so muoh, that much, achnal, acbcho Tr as much 

as, acnal Ph that miich, acke» accon Mu that mudti, so much, 
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accaxleMuby that mtich, acconMa, accone S that much [cf. Eui 
e«(mi, esofi, esoli, how many] 

20. accon Mu then, accohok Mu at that time 

21. ' anchSna Tr to press 

22. anc§r G woman, ancaf(i), jA. ancask id., ancfir L id., wife 

23. afij- D G Mu to climb. Mu to ride on shoulder, anjih- Mu to take 

on shoulder 

24. anjum Mand. Ph eyeball 

25. a$k3 Tr earthen pot used for cooking, afka Ch cooking pot, afka 

G Mu Ma S, adka (i.e. afka) Pat. id.; cf. aft-, to cook 

26. aff- A Y to cook, aftl'nS to cook by boiling, afSna W to boil, cook, 

afsahtdnS, afsahtSna Ph to make to cook, aff- G Mu Ma to 
cook, afSaa M id. af- S Ko id. [DED 66] 

27. afyar Tr boiling water, atta yer S-R id. 

28. afval S-R cooking pot, afuval L a cook 

29. atfe, pi. -p Mu Ma laths laid across rafters of roof, atte [«ic] Tr 

cfoss-bars of wood used in building the walls of a house [cf. Pa. 
atta bamboo framework for roof, etc., DED 83] 

30. afthana S-R to cool in water; cf. and- 

31. a^a Mu big, thick 

32. adam M« north; south, adam L north 

33. a^i G beneath, adit Mu below, adita hivil Mu lower lip, afke Mu 

below, adita Ma, adna Ma(S) lower, ad(d)i M below, low, a^l L 
down, argi Ko underneath, argita Ko lower [cf. Konda a4gi 
beneath, and DED 63] 

34. a^Im S-R shelter, a^^am Ch obstruction, Ch(D) veil, addSm [sic] 

Tr shelter, a^am W shade, adam Ma(S) obstruction, a^dam S 
obstacle [cf. DED 73] 

36. addam udda S-R crooked, addaham udda Tr crookedly 

36. a^rai Tr bad, a^ra Mu very bad [cf. Kui adre useless, Halbi a^a 

bad] 

37. anfi Tr Ch that day, anfi S-R id. 

38. anfulpdgul S-R ear-ring 

39. and- Mu to become cool, an^la cold (water); see affhanS 

40. an^atiS Tr L-H to come off (plaster, etc.) 

41. an^ar dense forest 

42. an^ki, p2. an^kl Mu finger 

43. atflnft Gfa(l>) to burn 

44. atttir kSl S-B sole of the foot 
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45. atram visi A kind of wasp, Straqi S a six-god Qond clan 

46. ad, had S-R that {non-masc.), pi. av, hav S-R, ad, gen. addena, 

au Tr that {non-masc,), ad, pi. au W Ph Ch(D) it, that, 
she, ad 6 she, that, ad, jd. av G Mu Ma M id., ad(u), st. din-, 
pi. av S id. [cf. DED 1] 

47. adam Mu like that, adame Mu exactly like that 

48. adk- Ko to tie (knot, etc.) [cf. Te. atuhu, aduku to joinjfunite (tr)] 

49. addam Ko mirror [cf. Te. addamu id.] 

60. adm§n3 W Ch(D) to press, admSna S-R [sic] id., adm- Mu Ko S 
id., adm3n3 M id. [cf. DED 114] 

51. adrafij Mu kind of snake 

52. adw3 (bandana) Tr to go out to meet the bride when she reaches 

the bridegroom’s village, adva sondanS S-R to meet a bride 

53. adsina W to burst {inlr) 

53a. ana Tr I, etc.; see nana 
536. ana pite Ko sparrow 

64. anali Ma evil spirit dwelling in houses 

55. anlfi Ko day before yesterday; cf. annet, hanneti 

56. ani Tr time which is past 
67. aney S edge or mouth of pot 
58. ante Mu in that direction 

69. andral Ch(D) blind 

60. annet Mu that day; cf. aniti, hannefi 

61. appafi Ma sow 

62. app5r Tr then, of past time [cf. Ta. apporutu, etc., DED 1] 

63. abar A, abar Y, abh&r Ch(D) sky, cloud [lA] 

64. amil, hamu W few, amuhac W a little, amuh Ph little, few 
66. ambil Y gruel, pej [cf. DED 146, and Mar. ambU gruel] 

66. amma|; Tr we, etc.; see mammat, etc. 

67. ammal, pi. ammahku S mother’s mother, grandmother [cf. 

DED 154] 

68. ammal, pi. or Ma(S), amma M, yama(l), pi. yamalor Ko father 

[cf. Tu. amme father, in DED 164] 

69. ayal Mu mother [cf. Pa. ayal woman, etc., DED 308] 

70. ayya Ma elder sister, ayye S elder brother’s wife 

71. ayil Ch dewlap (?) 
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72. ar- A to fall, ca. arusSna S-B, arrftnfi Tr Fh W to fall, ca. arahtfinft 

W to strike tent, arhuttfini Tr to cause to fall, arabtSnfi, 
arsahtflnfi Ph id., arSnS Ch(D) to fall, ea. arutSnfl to fell (as a 
tree), at- G Mu Ma M S Ko to fall, ca. arlh-/arh- Mu(W), ayili-/ 
afh- Mu(E), arah- S to cause to fall [of. Konda ar- to fall, and 
DED 197; also Kuvi (F) noli to fall] 

73. arltanS Tr to drag along the ground, arri Tr along with, taking, 

arrltfinft W to drag, arri tatfinS W to convey away, arri- Ch to 
drag, arri vara Ch bringing come, ari sota Y she went off taking, 
af vay Ma to come bringing, fetching, aranS L to take 

74. ara, pi. -g Y spoke of wheel [lA] 

75. araluk Tr (adv.) following closely 

76. aril A Ch chest, aril Tr W, pi. afihk Tr, aril, pi. arllk Ph teat, 

udder, arUli G, ariyul Ma Ko(B), arayul M chest [cf. DED 166] 

77. aruva, aruvSl, pi. aruvalor Ph owl 

78. argu Ma(S) verandah [<Te. arSgu a pial] 

79. arnje, pi. -p Ch kind of ant 

80. arti pandl S, arti (i.e. arji) Pat. banana [<Te. aranti, arUti id.] 

81. armul(i), armur G bank of river 

82. arr- Mu to be correct, be satisfactory, arro Elwin (p. 706) taboo, 

used chiefly of food (it is actually a 3rd pers. sing, neg. form, 
meaning ‘ it is not correct ’), aror L enemy 

83. arra SaR part of the room, arra Pat. a room [DED 272] 

84. ar- A Y to weep, cry, ca. adusana S-R, arand W, arana Ph, arana 

Tr. to weep, cry, ar- Ma. id., ar- S id., cry of animals, ca. 
arah- S [DED 240] 

85. arih- Mu{W) to destroy [cf. Ta. ari, etc., DED 236] 

86. ark- Ko to lurk, crouch, bend down 

87. arpga, pi. -p Ma bellows [cf. Pa. ararjga id.] 

88. arvu Mu, arvi Ma(S) mouth of pot 

89. ars- Ma to wipe (nose) 

90. alori Tr, alorl Ph, pi. -hk girl of 10 to 12 years of age 

91. alk- Ma, alv- Ko to chew [cf. Pa. cal-, calv-, cavl- id., DED 1927] 

92. alg- Ma to lurk 

93. algi Ma (Grigson, p. 331) verandah 

94. alj- Ma to crawl 

96. alpanji Ma (Grigson, p. 331V sleeping platform 

96. alpum L human soul, spirit 

97. all- Ko to weave, plait [cf. Te. aUu, etc., DED 221] 
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98. allam S weeds [<Te. alamu id.J 

99. alvS jidi S-B kind of grass 

100. avar, jA. avahku Mu fence 

101. aviyfind S-B to be tired, avke man- G id., avkSnS M to tire, fivke 

L fatigue, ayv- Ko te be tired, exhausted 

102. avval A mother, smallpox, avval mother, avhari, jA. avharork Ph 

id., awhari W id., awwal {pi. awwfihk), awhSpI id., dam of man 
or beast, maiwal my motW, miwal thy mother Tr, ^a-hari 6 
mother, avhari Mu(W), avhafi Mu(E) id. (only in connection with 
3rd pers.), avval, pi. avvasku Ma id., avva Ma(S) id., aval, pi. 
avahku S id., av§, avdl L id. [DED 232] 

103. assini W to buy, as- Mu id., as- Ma to take, buy, assana M, as- 

S Ko to buy [cf. Konda as- to take, etc., DED 48] 

104. asam Ko empty 

106. asur Mu (Elwin, p. 703) wooden implement for carrying branches 
from the forest to the parka (= Ha. hharni) 

106. ask- A Ch Mu Ma to cut (meat), carve, askand Tr W to cut up, 

divide meat 

107. askup Y Mu, askad S-B axle [cf. Pa. ackuf, Nk ackur,'K.o\. dskud^ 

Naik. askur id.] 

108. aske S-B Y Ch(D) W Mu M, aske Tr then, at that time [DED 1] 

109. assSna W to suffer (only used with hunger and thirst); see vas- 

< 

110. ahano Ph proverb 

111. ahir S-B present, gift 

112. ahkana S-B W Ph, ahakana Tr to cross, go over, pass over, ahk 

gaf m Mu on the other side 

113. ahc- Mu to swoop down 

114. ahpi, pi. -9 Mu room of a house 


116. a- Y to be, ayana S-B W, aiana (St-) Tr, a- (St-) D, 5- G id., a- 
Mu Ma id., happen, become, ayana M to be, S id. [DED 282] 

116. SittanS Tr to ripen (of makka, juar, etc.), aittanS id., vaiy§n3 to 

be ripe, cs. vaisahtdnl Ph [cf. Kui aga to bear fruit, yield, Kuvi 
(F) aiyali (crops) to yield. Malt, aqe to ripen] 

117. Ski, pi. -9 A Y Ch G, aki Tr W, pi. Tr -Ing leaf. Ski, pi. Sk! Mu(E), 

ak, pi. -I9 Mu(W), §ki Ma M S, pi. §k! S, dk Ko id. [DED 284] 

118. agio S-B, agro L more, agro Mu id,, much [DED 28, and Kui 

agal much] 

119. acana S-B, achana Tr, acchana Ph to choose, ac- Mu Ma to 

select, cs. ach-/aGih- Mu [DED 306] 
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120. ftchl W, ScI Ph edge 

121. ftcul W women’s cloth, Scul, pi. -k Ph Gond women’s cloth 

122. ficer, pi, -k Ch teat [cf. Mar. deal, dcuf id.] 

123. (a) Sjal Ch father’s father, ajSl W grandfather, father’s father 

' (6) SJi S-R Ph, Sji Y Ch Mu, §ja hari S grandmother, father’s 

mother [cf. Ka, ajja grandfather, ajji grandmother, DFD 46] 

124. inj&iia Tr Ph, anj3n§ S-R to catch the blood of a slain animal, 

Ph to catch something falling 

126. Sfa S play, dance [ < Te.] 

126. 3tal like this {non-maac.), Stor like this, this sort {maac.), hStal id., 

Ph, 6t51, 3tal Tr of that sort, Sfor [stc] of that sort, 3{ore S-R 
similarly 

127. ati Y father’s sister, mother’s brother’s wife, Sti Tr, attl S-R father’s 

sister, ati G id., mother-in-law, 5to, pi. -hk Mu father’s sister, 
mother’s brother’s wife, ata Ma father’s sister, Sto bSy S id., 
mother-in-law [DED 121] 

128. 3di Ma slab for pounding 

129. 3dur, pi. aduhk G, adur, pi. -k Mu Ma, adur gada hailstone, hail 

[cf. Pa. idir, etc., DED 348, also Ga. (S) adur id.] 

130. anai Ph much 

131. 3ndun S-R present, gift 

132. apas S-R many 

133. ap5jral“ pi. -op Tr father [DED 133] 

134. 3y bdla Ko breast bone 

135. ar3na S-R to cool, aranS Tr to warm oneself, to grow cool, ar3na 

to heat, to cool; ca. 3rsahrt3n3 Ph, dranS W to warm oneself, 
3r- to warm oneself by sitting near the fire (hot liquid), be cool, ca. 
arih- Mu, Sf - Ma to warm oneself (in the sun), 3rr- Ko to become 
cool (of hot water), ar- to be cool, ca. arcah- S [DED 346] 

136. drum Ma kind of grain; cf. 5rk 

137. 3rk Mu (Elwin, p. 708) Setaria italica [cf. Ka. drike, etc., DED 321; 

also Kui drka a species of millet, Kuvi drgu, pi. drka species of 
grain] 

138. 3re S-R potter’s wheel 

139. 3r TrCh(D) W Ph,pl. Ch(D) WSsk woman, Ch(D) wife, d^maf^sol 

S-R woman, 3f G Mu M, 3f(i) Ma id.. Mu Ma wife, pi. G. 3sk(a)» 
Mu afk, dsk, Ma 38k, 3f8ku [of. Te. dlu, etc., DED 342 (&)] 

140. 31 Ko furrow [ < Te. cdlu id.] 

141. 31a M BoaweUia aerrata (sal&i) 

li2. 511A Y Ch Mu(E) S Ko pipal, 31i W, all, pit. •hk Tr id., 51 Mu(W), 
51(i)Mid.[i>Ki)324] 
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143. §le Ph beautiful stone, white stone 

144. fils- Ko to think of, alihanfi L to think, fillhanfi L thought 

145. fivi Ko a yawn, yawning [cf. Ta. dvi, etc., DUD 333] 

146. fivli L a sore, wound 

147. fihfin S-R thus, fihfine in that very way, fihan Y in that manner, 

fihun, fihon Tr thus, in this manner, fihun W so (in th§t way), 
ahiin Mu thus ^ 

V 

148. fihcfinfi S-R to massage, fihchfinfi Tr, ahcfinfi Ph id., ahc- G to 

press, a^c- Ma to massage, fihcfinfi M to press, ahficanfi L to push 

1 

149. ika, igka S also 

150. ikundfil Se boar; cf. akrfi Ph id. 

151. igge. S-R Y here, iggfi TrW id., iggfital Tr, Iggafal W hence, 

iggahffi W hence, ig(g)a Ch here, iga G id., iga, Igan, higa id., 
igador man of this place, igada woman of this place Mu, igan Ma 
here, igda from here, ige Ma(S) Ko, iga M here [DED 351] 

152. ioga Y, ingfi Tr Ch(D) W now, iggana Ch id. [DED 351] 

153. inge Ch(D) W yes, ingi Tr, ii)go Mu Ma, ingo M id. 

154. igra kike Ko kind of small fish [cf. Skt. ci^gataka-, Beng. cirjfi, etc., 

prawn] 

155. iccuhna, pi. -g small {non-masc.), iccuhnor id. {masc.i', G, hucuk 

M few, Ichun Hislop (Ma) little, ijik Mu a little [cf. Kuvi id small, 
etc., DED 351] 

156. icco Mu till now, yet 

157. Iccor S-R W so much, this much, icho F-H, iccho Ch(D) so many, 

icnal, lcc5r, pi. iccof Tr as much as this, as many as this, iccode 
in the meanwhile Tr, Iccon Mu Ma S this much, Icca Ma so big, 
this big, this much [DED 351] 

158. injek G Ma now, ijek Mu, inje M Ko, inje(ke) Ma(S) id. [cf. DED 

351] 

159. iteMfuel 

160. like Ko grasshopper 

161. itffinfi Tr W Ph to touch, ca. ifsahtfinfi, irsahtfinfi Ph, l^finfi Ch(D) 

to touch, ittfinfi [sic] S-R id., 4 (Irt-) Y id., 4- Mu id., to strike 
(with hand), 4” S, i^finfi M to touch [DED 383] 

162. 14 a M scab 

163. idr- Ko (subject vfina) to thunder, l^rita M thunder 

164. i^rum, pi. -k Ch a cricket 

165. ittiim mafS Tr the leprous, sprawling kulu ttee, ittu S-R teak like 

white tree, itum Ph kuralu tree, Itum M Sterctdia urene 
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166. Id, pi. Iv Y Ch W D G Mu Ma M S this (non-masc.), ld,jpl. iu Tr 

id., hid S-R Y, pi. hiv Y id. [DED 361] 

167. idam Mu like this, Idram-na Ma of this sort 

168. idSki Ma sp. small 6.sh 

169. idra Tr just now 

170. ina S-R similar, like 

171. inka Ma a belch 

172. Indke S-R, indeke W now, inneke Tr just now, idek Mu now, 

indike S Pat. id. [DED 351] 

173. ^ ind- (itt-) A Y to say, indana Tr W Ph Ch(D) id., cs. incaht§nfi 

Ph ; in-/lnd- (itt-) Mu to say, indana saying, utterance, advice, 
in- (int-) Ma, in- S to say 

174. ipi Ma shell, conch [cf. Ta. ippi, etc., DED 2089] 

175. ipketeTrnow 

176. ibari Ph this side 

177. imma Tr W Ph, ima Ch thou, nime S-R id., nim(m)a G Mu id., 

nima Ma M id.; immaj Tr, immat W Ph you (pi.), imet Y id., 
nimef S-R, nimat Mu id., mimet S, mit Mo, id.; obi. base ni- 
[DED 3051] 

178. immat Tr, immat W Ph you (pi.), imet Y id., nimet S-R, nimaf 

Mu^nimet S, mit Ma id.; obi. base mi- [DED 3055] 

179. iyend Mu Ma this year, iyen Ko, iyode (i.e. iyode) Pat., iyande 

S-R id., yend Tr, yenr W id. [DED 42,30] 

180. iyal G mother [cf. Kui ijali, etc., DED 308] 

181. iyel, pi. iyer Ch this man; cf, el 

182. ir- A to keep, ir- Y to put, keep, irrana Tr Cli(D) W Ph to keep 

place, preserve, irr- Mu to put, keep, cs. irh-/irih- ; ap-, ep- Ma 
to put away, hide, conceal, Ko irr- to hide, ir- S to put, keep 
[DED 375] 

183. imp, ipup Ch mahua, Bassia latifolia, iru-mara Tr mahua tree, 

iru, pi, iruhk Ph, ipu W mahua, iruk Y, hiruk A id., irum, pi. 
iruhk D, irum Mu(W}, ipum Mu(E) id,, irp(i) G Ma, irpi M id., 
irku, pi, iruhku S, ipu mapa Ko id. [DED 410] 

184. irvur Mu Ma two (masc.), two men, irvup Ko id., irup Tr a couple, 

iver S-R, ivir Y, ivur G two (masc.), two men [DED 401] 

185. irpga Ma cold, ipgg^m kalam M cohl sea.son, ipQgam Ko, irpgam 

Ko(B) id., hiringam L cold 

186. irma Ko sp. water bird 

187. irmar epe Mu sp. crab 

188. irra Ko cooked (fried) vegetable 
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189. Irle Y thatched shed [Nk. irla id.; of. Mar. irh, also Te, ildnnnu 

shed] 

190. irs(u) Ma(S), Irs Ko axle [<Te. iruau id.] 

191. iriyi Ma sp. bird (Ha. khanjan) 

192. ifk- Ma to drag [cf. Ta. iru, etc., DED 427] 

193. lyk- Ma to scratch 

194. irk- Mu (flood) to subside, flood water to be absorbed, Eub (water) 

dries up [cf, Kuvi fik-{fikit-) (water) to be absorbed, dry up, 
Naik. dik- flood water to subside, and DED 364] 

195. irpan§ Tr to bargain at a marriage (vol. I, p. 29), to jest at a 

wedding, yedpana S-R id. 

196. il S-R house [<Te.] 

197. 11a Ko so, in this way [cf. Kuvi(S) lie so] 

198. ilsk- Ko to sprinkle 

199. isari S-R immediate past, ishri Tr just now, isari W Ph now, 

issur Ph W LSI (MandLa, p. 489) again, isal Mu nowadays, 
isud Ko now 

200. isar gundi S-R youngest brother, isrugondi P-H (p. 298) youngest 

of several brothers [cf. Pa. vicir guriyal} 

201. iske Tr at this time in the past [DED 351] 

202. isnom S-R so far, up till now 

203. ispural, pi. ispurask Ma M god, I^vara 

204. ihittanh Tr Ph to coagulate (milk), imp. iha Ph 

205. ihin S-R Y like this, in this manner, Ihun Ch(D) Mu thus, ihun 

Tr W Ph like this, thus, so, ihe Ph in just this way 

I 

206. igadur Mu in this direction 

207. ichnh S-R to wipe, Tr to wipe a part of one’s person, Ph to blow 

nose, cs. Ph icahtana [DED 2153] 

208. itam Ko leaf-pin [of. Pa. cltam bamboo pin] ; see also hina 

209. itar- S to swim, inta Ko swimming [of. Te. Ita swimming] 

210. itSl W such, Ital, itol, pi. it6|r Tr such, like this, itftl, pi. itor Ph 

such, ital F-H (p. 388) id. 

211. itull M Woodfordia fruticoea {dhatki) 

212. in S this (man) 

213. yIrkSf L poison 

214. ir ney Ko otter [of. Ta. nimay, etc., DED 3057] 

215. Ifs- Ko to comb the hair, Mu (Elwin, p, 707) irsSnfi id. 
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216. isanS Tr to draw a picture or line, parol 1® to name [DED 427] 

217. isri Tr a whistle [DJSD 466] 

U 

210. ukk- Ko to make to fall, to fell in wrestling 

219. ukkur A sweat, ukkad S-R id., ukkur Ch steam, ukur Tr boiling 

point, ukur L breath, ukuf Ko heat [DUD 673] 

220. ukku|: Ko small hoe for weeding 

221. uktay Mu all round 

222. ugadi Ma the month of VaiSakha (April-May), ugadi S iirst month 

of the Gronds, summer festival 

223. ugunam Hislop(Ma) a little 

224. uc A spit, saliva, ucc- A Ch to spit, uccana Tr to spit, uccul Ph 

Ma, uccul W, uc Ch spittle, us- Ko to spit, usul Ko, huccul 
Ko(B) spittle, saliva; cf. usk- to spit [DUD 495] 

225. uccana Pat. to comb, us- S id. 

226. ucehana S-R to strip (of hemp), ucdnd Tr to strip hemp, to pluck 

(a bird, pig), strip kodon field, ucc- G to strip off; ? uc- Mu to 
scrape, plane; us- Ko to pare 

227. ujar, ujar Ph rubbish 

228. utun# Ma rope network suspended in home for holding pots, etc., 

ufi, ut« Ko ropes of carrying yoke [cf. Te. utti, etc., DED 607] 

229. utul Ko(B) over there 

230. uttum, pi. -k Ch(D), uttum W camel [lA.] 

231. utrepg- Ko to belch 

232. ud- Ko to turn round, revolve, to roam, cs. uysp- to make to 

revolve 

233. uddukay Mu very much, uduMa more (in udun imu give more) 

234. udhuttana Tr to lift up clothes and spread out 
236. un{hal Mand. one {neid.) [cf. DED 834(c)] 

236. unda, i.e. un^a S-R ball [Te. un^a id.] 

237. undabgul M ascid (i.e. sp. mollusc) 

238. undand Tr M to drink, un^- Ch, un- (ut-) Mu id., undSnd [dc\ 

S-R W, un- (ut-) G Ko, un- (unf-) Ma id. [DED 616] 

239. un4- Ma M to smoke (infr.), un^ul G, un4ul(l) Ma smoke 

240. un4e Ch(D) and, but, ufe W again, 6n4e Tr again, more, further; 

of. ven^e 

241. un4ral Ma hyaena [of. Ha. hun4dr] 
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242. udSna S-R to sit, ud- (utt-) Y Ch D G id., uddSna Tr, udinS W id., 

ud- Mu(W), ud- Mu(E) id., ud(d)- (utt-) Ma Ko(B)Sid.; <». 
uccahtana W Fh to cause to sit, utstSni TV id., ucuhtSna Tr to 
fit a blade on a harrow; see also upls- [DED 523] 

243. uddana Tr of dal, to be burned because all the water is boiled 

away 

244. uddam Ko{B) buttock 

245. udri A white ant, udri Y, Hislop(Go.) udeli id. [cf. Tu. tdalu id., 

DEI) 1296] 

246. undi S-R Y Ch D G Ma S one (non-masc.), undi Tr W, undi Ph id., 

undi, und Mu(W), undi, und Mu(E) id., ond, ondoy Ko id. 
[DED 834(d)] 

247. unnar Mu a deserted place 

248. unma Tr nine, unmak, unmahk Tr nine each, unmak Ch(D) W, 

nine, edmu L id. [DED 862] 

249. unmap Y act of drinking; cf. undana 

250. upis- A, upusana S-R to make to sit, seat, upsuhtana Tr cs. of 

uddana ; upih- Mu to make to sit, up' Ma id., upcah- S id., to 
fix in a post; cf. udana 

251. upka Ph rope arrangement for suspending pots 

252. ubam Ko sweat, ub- Ko(B) to sweat, Ko(B) ubam sweat [cf. Kol. 

uha, etc., Emeneau, Kolami, p. 250] 

253. ubari Ph upset, overturned 

254. umana Ph measurement 

255. umul M mist, umma M smoke, uma Ko id. 

256. umm- A to pull, umana Ch(D) to draw, umana W to draw water, 

umana Ph id., Tr to puli, of a punkah, swing, etc. 

257. uy- Mu to be flayed, uvile Mu slough of snake, uy' - Ma (snake) 

to slough its skin, uyka Ma slough of snake, uy- Ko to be sloughed 
(skin of snake), uysp- Ko to flay, uyka scales of fish, slough of 
snake [cf. Pa. uyk- serpent to slough its skin] 

258. uyop Ma sp. ant 

259. ur- (ur- ? ) Mu to blow with mouth, to play on flute, exorcise, kindle 

fire by blowing, ur- Ma to blow (fire, flute), urana M to blow [cf. 
Malt. 6re ; etc., DED 578] 

260. uriySna S-R to powder, urisana Tr to sprinkle, or crumble salt, 

sugar, sandal powder, etc. [DED 572] 

261. urunganS Tr W to bo broken, to break off (intr.), urup(g)- Aid., 

trans. uruhtfin§ Tr, urehtanS W, urutSn§ Ch(D), uris- A to 
break, uruQ- G Mu S, Ofup Ma, ur^g- Ko to break, break off 
(intr.), trans. urlh- G Mu(W), upih- Mu(E), urah- S, urh- Ko 
to break, Qrhftn3 L to pluck, cihip; ? urungfinS Pat. to pluck 
[cf. Ta. oti, etc., DEZ) 799] 
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262. url- Mu to be dissolved, tram. urili-/urh- Mu to dissolve, Ufi Ko 

to melt, dissolve {intr.) {DED 569] 

263. uruiij3n3 Tr to apply smoke, unjSni S-R to smoke out an animal 

from a hole 

264. urumSna Tr to be scraped or skinned, especially of a head of 

maize 

265. urum- S to lighten, uram Hislop(Ma) thunder [cf. Pa, urvm puyil, 

etc., DED 616] 

266. urgumar Ko sp. bird (quail ?) 

267a. uri)g- Ko to be bent, urh- (also uhr-) to bend {tr.) [cf. DED 606] 
2676. urme mayana W to hang 

267c. urg- Mu(W) to embrace, ufpg- Ch take in arms, UQrgana Tr to 
sleep with a child in arms; to close or wrestle with 

267d. urran3 S-R to dry of throat, urrana Tr to coagulate, of ice, dahi, 
etc., to become dry or husky, of one’s throat after singing; of 
fish, to be jammed in a trap [DED 618] 

V 

268. urrana S-R to put a noose [cf, Ko. od-, etc., DED 811] 

269. urrana Pat., urrana Hi8lop(Go.) to fall [DED 674] 

270. urrum Tr W Ph Ch S iguana, pi. urruhk Tr Ph, urum A Y, urpal 

Mu Ko id., ant-eater M, oi'pal(i) Ma iguana [DED 509] 

271. urrkd Ko kind of basket, carried by women to market 

272. urs- Ma(S) Ko, urc- Ma, Ufsana M to put on, wear (cloth) [DED 

602] 

273. urs- A to plant, transplant, Ch to fix in the ground, ursana Tr to 

plant or transplant, of trees, rice, chillies, etc., urs3na Ph to drive 
in, fix in, ca. ursahtanS Ph, urs- Mu to plant, fix a post, set up a 
marriage booth, urs- S to plant, transplant, ops- Ma to plant 
[i)^D660] 

274. up- A to plough, upana W, ilrana Ph id., updanS M, up- Ko id., 

ud3na (i.e. upana) Pat. id. [DED 692] 

276. up- G Ma to comb [cf. Ta. uru\ etc. DED 593] 

276. upi- A to spit out (e.g. stone of fruit) [DED 591] 

277. upum A leech (?), upum, pi. upuhk D Hu tick, uriim, pi. ur&hk 

Tr Ph, upm(i), pi. up^ku Ma tick, upuk Ko id. [DED 508] 

278. upk3n3 Tr to urinate, upk Tr urine, urkul Ph id,, urk- Ch, urk3n3 

S-R to urinate, upk- Mu id., upk, upkle Mu urine, upk- Ga Ma S 
to urinate, upkuU G, upkui Ma, upukulu S urine, upkSnd M to 
micturate [DED 676] 

279. upkna Mu much 

280. upgkl Ma side of body (lower part) 
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281. ufp- F-H (p. 216) to gather up with hands, uyp- Ma to scrape 

into a heap with hands, Ufp~ Ko to collect in a heap (dust), 
urpSnS Tr to clean a threshing floor [DED 606] 

282. ulfval Ch bat, ultwal Tr flying fox [cf. Hi. ulta] 

283. ulll A Y Ch Mu Ko onion, ulli Tr W id. [DED 606] 

284. uss§na: pia ussan§ Tr to fry in ghi, oil, etc. 

285. usandi dokra M (Ghotpal) a Maria god represented by a ladder 

decorated with peacock tails 

286. usane L quickly 

287. usal Mu kind of snake 

288. usude S-R after a while, presently, usode Gh(D) again, usir Hislop 

(Go.) late 

289. usuhtana Tr to miscarry (of cattle) 

290. usoj'(i) Ma funnel attached to tele (q.v.) 

291. usk- A Mu S to spit, spit out, uskul Ma S spittle, uskle Mu id.; cf. 

uc- [DED 495] 

292. uskal Ch, uskal Tr W pestle, pi. uskahk Tr usval A id., usmal, pi. 

usmahk G Mu Ma id., uspal M Ko id.; cf. ussana [DED 498] 

293. uske A, uska S-R M, usko Ko sand [DED 492] 

294. usparal Tr a steep, sheer hill or peak 

295. usm- A Y Ch S to wipe, usmana W Ph to wipe, usumana Tr id., to 

clean with cloth, usum- Mu(W) id., urns- G to rub, wipe, umis- 
Mu(E) to wipe, umc- (um^t-) Ma, umsana M id., urns- Ko to 
stroke (gently); to wipe (with towel) [DED 493] 

296. uslS Mu(E) gleanings [<IA., cf. Skt. ttncAa-] 

297. usri Tr the Indian robin with red under the tail; ? usre pitte S-R 

sparrow 

298. ussdna S-R Tr W Ph to pound with pestle, husk rice, us- G Mu 

Ma S Ko, usana M id. [DED 498] 

299. uh- A Ch Mu S to give to drink, uhtana W id., u Ma, usp- Ko id.; 

cf. undaha 

300. uhuttana Tr to put on a petticoat (of a woman only), QhtfinS W to 

dress (of women) [DED 602] 

301. uh- Mu, u^- Ma to cook by boiling, uhutt§na Tr to put dal into 

hot water 

302. uhcaf-kil Tr the ball of the foot 

303. uhcSnd S-R to lean on, uhasefinfi Tr to lean heavily on a stick 

[DED 660] 

304. uhc§nl M to scratch 
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305. Qkaf Y Ch a swing, Qklf Tr a swing-cot, cradle, ukh§f! W cradle, 

ukari, ukhftfi Ph cradle, swing, Qkhafi G Ma cradle, flkaf Ko 
id. ; cf.ugg- [D^Z)629] 

306. Okin, 6ki Ph torch made of bamboo, etc. 

307. fiijg- Ch to swing {iiUr,), fingSna Ph M, iiDg- Ko Mu id., ug- Ma S 

id., hang; uh- G to swing {trans.), uht6n6 Ph id., uh- Mu id., 
to hang up, suspend, 6^- Ma to swing {tram.). Op- S id., 0(h)- 
Ko id., shake; cf. Okar [DED 629] 

308. Qji Mu point of knife, Oje Ko tip of arrow [1 < Skt. swci-] 

309. Ofa ba^'ga Ma walking stick 

310. Ota S trap [<Te. a basket-.snare to catch fish] 

311. Oti A Y D Ma quail, Oti Tr W id., flt, pi. -ig Mu, ut pi$te S id. 

312. Otana Ph, Otina W to suck 

313. Od- Ko to blow, play a flute, udana M to blow [DED 638] 

314. Ondana Ph, And- Ma to snatch away, Oncahtana W to deprive 

315. Onde M Viiex hucoxyhn 

316. Op- Ma (smoke) blackens; cs. Of 

317. Apia Tr a cockroach 

318. um<^ana W to snatch 

319. uyal K» swing [cf. Te. uyala id.] 

320. Or S-R they [cf. DED 475] 

321. Or- : ka^k Or- Ma to wash face. Or- Ko id. [cf. Konda urp-, Kuvi 

rup- id.] 

322. Of- Ma to be blackened with dirt, be rusted 

323. Ofal Ma a Maria god 

324. flfi-masuli Ma kind of python 

325. 01 Ch, Ol Drib, urine 

326. Oli M Bursera serrata 

£ 

327. ek- Ko S to climb, rise (sun), a'k- Ma to cUmb [cf. Te. ekku, etc., 

DED 653] 

328. eke S in that direction, heke S on that side 

329. eke Ko peel, rind, piece [cf. Te. ceMa id.] 

330. ek^i A hiccup, ajki, pi. -hk Tr id. 

331. ekeSna Pat. to beat (a drum); of. next 
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332. yeganfa (i.e. eganta 3 sg.pres, nt.) Pat. o’clock; ? cf. nek* 

333. egr- S to dance, egermuf a dance [< Te. eguru] 

334. yengul F-H defiled, i^gul sikflg Mu leavings of food [DFD 666] 
336. enje A chironji, anje, pi. -hk Tr, anje Ph id. 

336. enjela, pi. -ij Ma tattoo-mark, elga Ma(S) id., endela Ko id^. 

337. end- Ma Ko to cut meat, to carve [1 cf. Kui sonda to cut tdlpieces, 

chop up] 

338. ett- Ma S Ko to take, carry (child) in arms, lap, att- Mu to carry 

child on hip, attana Tr Ph to take in one’s lap, accahtana Ph to 
make to take in lap {DED 681] 

339. ettu Shigh [< Te.] 

340. yedumfi L alligator 

341. edd- A Y to sow (with drill), yeddana Hislop (Suppl.) id., addana 

Tr to sow in lines; adde Tr a sower 

342. eddi A D Mu(E) Ma S heat of the sun, yaddi S-R hot, sunlight, add! 

Tr Ph heat of the sun, adi W, addi Ch Mu(W), ed G M Ko id. 
[DED 738] 

343. endej’(i) Ma cylindrical bamboo cage for catching fish, ander Ko 

basket for catching fish 

344. ey- S to raise 

345. erad M earthworm, ere pupuk Ko earthworms [cf. Te. etm an 

earthworm] 

346. eri M Ougeinia dalbergioides (tiwas) 

347. erltana Ph to hurt, pain, eritana Tr to ache or hurt violently, cs. 

eristanfi to beat violently, thrash, arri Mu (boil) to throb with 
pain; ? erlana M to be poisonous [DED 694] 

348. eru Ko pond, tank [< Te. cetuvu'] 

349. erk- Ko to cut down (grass, bushes, etc.), erkem, pi. erke bill¬ 

hook, yerk Elwin (p. 703) knife for cutting grass and brushwood 
[cf. Pa. erfc-, etc., DED 703] 

350. yertana S-R to thrash; cf. eristfina above 

351. erpSna L to spread 

352. ermi I> Ma buffalo, hermi A Y, yarmi arm! W id., arm! Tr female 

bu&lo, afml Ch buffalo, Mu(E) male buffalo, arm Mu(W) 
buffalo [DED 699] 

353. erm ney Ma wild dog, erom nay D, arm nay Mu(W), arm nay 

Mu(E) id. 

354. yermud Hislop (Go., Gayeti) eight, armur, armul Tr, armur 

Ch(D) id. [DED 670] 

355. erra S Ko red [< Te.] 
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356. ers- Ma, ars- Mu to taste pungent [cf. Pa. erip., DED 694] 

357. ersk- Ko to fan 

358. er- Ma to be blunt, eytS M blunt 

359 . efemtof Ma younger sister’s husband, erramtogh Elwin (p. 705) 

a wife’s elder brother or younger sister’s husband who have special 
duties at a funeral 

360. erma A Y Anogeissua latifoUa (dhaura), afma Ch id., aftna Tr 

Anogeissus latifoUa, dhaura tree, arma Ph W dhawa tree, ve^ma 
M Anogeissus latifoUa, dhaura tree, orma Mu, verma Ma id. 
[DED 2974] 

361. erj A YM Ko boar, erj(l) Ma, eyju S id., eyjal, pi. erjahk D, afjal 

Ch, arjal W, arjal, pi. arjahk, arjalor Tr id., arjal, pi. -or Ph 
id., arje, pi. -hk Ph female bear, arja patte kind of red ant, ef j 
uppe Ko sp. rat [DED 729] 

362. erki AYS fever, efk M-Ko, arki Tr, arki W Ph id. [cf. DED 694; 

but it should probably be separated from the rest of the entries on 
account of the common Gondi -f-] 

363. e|:ve|* Ma kind of rattle used for frightening birds 

364. evlir Ma saliva, ervo Mu, eyvu Ko(B), ervunj, e|*vonj S id. 

[D^2)3116] 

365. el- Ko to be peeled off, trans. elsp- to peel off [cf. Pa. el^g-, etc., 

DED 717] 

366. elkalKo clearance in forest for cultivation 

% 

367. elli AYS rat, alii, pi. alk Tr Ph id., alii W mouse [DED 710] 

368. ellum patteg D white ants, elum Ma M, elu pete Ko white ant, 

allum Tr W Mu id. [DED 713] 

369. ev- A G S M Ko to arrive, reach, awwana Tr, auana Ch(D) id., 

awwSna W to reach, arrive, Swsahtana W to despatch, av- Mu to 
reach, arrive, avh-/avih- Mu to make to reach, to bring, obtain 
[DED 693] 

370. es- Ma to shoot with bow, esana M to throw, es- Ko id., throw 

away, esana L to shoot [DED 691 ] 

371. yesem S-R figure, form 

372. eh- A Y to weed, yehtSna Tr, ahtana Ph id. 

373. ehl- Mu to place pot on fireplace for cooking, ah- Mu to cook pej, 

eh- Ko to cook (gruel) 

374. yehn§yum Tr a small harmless snake 

£ 

875. ySefinfi Tr to play on a flute or any wind instrument, yecfin& 
Phid. 
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376. eti Ch D goat, yeji Tr she-goat, yefi W Ph goat, eti, pi. -9 Mu(E) 

id,, ef, -li) Mu(W) she-goat, efi S female goat [DED 4229] 

377. eje Mu Ma M S Ko crab, yefe W Ph, yete Tr, yanti L id, [DED 2362] 

378. efe kikkaf, e(e kihkaf (kiskai*), e^e kifkaf, efokar Mu scorpion 

379. end Ko year, yeda Pat. id.; cf. iyend [DED 4230] 

380. et- A Y Ch S to take, receive, buy, yetana (imp. yena, neg. Venon) 

Tr to take, yetSna W Ph id., accept, receive [DED 766] • 

381. etel Ko date-palm 

382. yetni-mara Tr the tree called in Hi. raurar-singh of medicinal 

value 

383. ed pad! S porcupine [cf. Te, edu pandi id.] 

384. enal A elephant, yeni Tr Ph, aini W, eni S, en M, en, pi. eni Ko id. 

[DED 4235] 

385. yenal Tr maternal uncle’s son, fern, yene, pi. -hk, yena Ph younger 

sister’s husband, yeni Ph father’s sister’s daughter, yene Ph 
father’s sister’s son 

386. end- D G Ma Mu M S Ko to dance, yendana Tr, yendana S-R W Ph 

id., cs. endh-/endih- Mu, endcah S to make to dance [DED 757] 

387. epur(i) G Ma sweat, hepur Mu id., ipur W Ph id., aipure pasitanS 

Hislop (Suppl.) to perspire, epur L sweat 

388. em G Mu Ma S to sift, to winnow sideways, yemana T^ to sift out 

husks [DED 3123] 

389. emal, pi. -or Ch twin, yemal Tr, yemal W Ph id., eme Mu, ema 

pilla Ko, emdalku S id. [<IA.; cf, Skt. yama id.] 

390. er (ohl. st. en-), pi. -k W Ph Ch(D), this (m.), this man, el (obi. st. 

en-), pi. er Tr id., el Ch this (w.), er Mu(W), er Mu(E), (obi. st. 
en-)id. [DED 351] 

,391. er (obi. st. et-) A Y, yer (obi. st. yet-) Tr W Ph water, yeh-gata 
Tr the water-gnat, yehakkor Tr the diving grebe, yetk W Ph 
thirst, yetk assani W Ph to be thirsty, err- (obi. st. et-) D 
water, er- (obi. st. et-), pi. ehk Mu id., er unda vas- Mu to be 
thirsty, ep (obi. st. et-) Ma id., ep un^a vas- Ma to be thirsty, er S 
Ko water, er unda vas- to be thirsty [DED 4233] 

392. yeri Tr the bee’s comb in which eggs and grubs live, apey Ma part 

of hive where bees and grubs live [DED 441; of. also Tu. edi 
honeycomb (recorded by Bhattacharya from the Brahman 
dialect)] 

393. erana Tr Ph to be separated, to be separate from, cs. erstSn§ Tr, 

yerusSnS S-R to separate, er- Mu (cross roads) to divide, spread 
out in different directions, er- G to spread out, branch out [DED 
775] 

394. erka m3pa Ko sp. tree (Opiya sarhoU) 
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395. ySrwSnj Tr the swelling in groin or armpit which follows an ihinry 

to leg or arm 

396. efvlr (m.), Sfug (nm-masc.) Y seven, erur (jhan) Mand. seven 

(men), ySfung Tr W seven, efui) Ch id., ye^ung S-Rid., §|“vur 
(m.), eyui) (won-wasc.) Ma id., efur (m.), effl (wow-wasc.) S id. 
\BED 772] 

397. yesafe Tr the seven-sisters bird, babbler (Crateropus canorus) 


O 

398. oko Mu one, 6k5, okore Tr one each, LSI (Sarangarh, p. 624) 

5k5hk each one; cf. vakohk [DED 834(6)] 

399. og- Ma to fix in position (fish-trap), vaggana Ph to set snare, 

vakkana Ph id. [cf. Te. oggu, etc., DED 790] 

400. oce Ko very much 

401. onje kiana W to bale 

402. oltoh-rSnde Mu ghost of a pregnant woman, Elwin (p. 707) oro- 

hrande id. 

403. odu, pi. -p S Kc) raised bank of a river [<Te. oddw] 

404. oddal dyana S-R to loosen of [s*c] 

405. odhahna L to slash, chop 

406. on^i L elephant’s trunk [cf. Pkt. sondd- id., etc.] 

407. onde, pi. -p D Mu Ma leech 

408. ondondi Ko kind of bee 

409. ondka M\i bladder 

410. on ^ker(i) Ma side 

411. ondarii) Ma day before yesterday 

412. opo M ugly, op- Ko, recorded only in the neg., meaning ‘ to be bad , 

appana Tr to be pleasing [cf. Te. oppu to be agreeable ; etc., DED 
781] 

413. omm- A Y to sell, vommana S-R id., mammSna Ph Tr, 

mamitdna W id., mam- Mu, momana Ch(D), ino*iiana L id., 
vam- Ma Ko, bamdna M, am(m) S id. [DED 167] 

414. oy-/6- A Y G Mu to take, take away, carry, oyanS S-R to 

voyaba S-R to carry, woifina Tr, woiyanS Ch(D), wdina W, 
voitSnfi, voidnS Ph to take away, cs. vosahtdnd Ph to cause to 
take away, oy- Ma Ko, oySnd M to carry [DED 831] 

416, ori- Ma to move aside, vorke S-R aside 

416. oriyol L service 

417. orp(iJ)- Ma to walk stealthily crouching 
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418. oror Y one (m.), orone Y alone, oye Mand. one (/».)» ^ 

certain man [DED 834(a)] 

419. orcha M CleistantJms collinus [Ta. otu, otuvaii, otuvai, otaicci id,] 

420. orpan Mu at one place, warpne W at one place together, arpa 

§yanS Ph to assemble, varpane Ph to gather, arpa Tr collected 
together; warsane Tr all at once or together [cf. DED (834a)] 

421. vorpi kiyanS S-R to graze 

422. orsahtana W Ph to spread, spread out (clothes, etc.), urah- S (hen) 

to spread wings 

423. orhan W Ph complaint [< lA, cf. Hi. ulaJind] 

424. Of- Ma to stretch limbs 

425. OfOg- Ma to take child in lap, orug- Mu id. [? cf. Pa, oijg-, etc., 

DED 791] 

426. orih- Mu to peel, flay, intr. org- to be peeled, be flayed, Ofh- G to 

peel, of^- Ma to flay, urhuttana: tol u° Tr to take off (skin, 
bark), uruhtana Tr to skin, flay, peel 

427. orgal Mu slope (of hill) 

428. or me Ko ear-wax 

429. ol- Mu(N), ol- Ma, ol- Ma(Dh) to bend down 

430. ol- Ko to be sharp 

431. ole- Ma, ols- Ko to sew, olcana L to repair, mend, waloana Tr W, 

valcanS Ph to sew, vale- Ch id. [cf. Ta. ollu to mend (as a net); 
etc., DED 847] 

432. os- Ko to enter 

433. osor M Ko flute 

434. oh- Mu to see, o^- Ma to appear, be seen, om-, ov- id. (in Ma 

o^na a, omna a- (O), ovna a- (Dh) to appear, be seen), o^on Ma 
I do not see, ovnahu aina L to appear 


0 

435. w6a Tr ant-lion 

436. 6t Mu kijul of fish 

437. 6da M, ofa Ko S boat [< Te. oda, DED 876] 

438. 5di Ch, wodi Tr basket (big) 

439. otaf {ohl. st. otad-) Y woman 

440. oda D, oda Ma bank of the river 

441. or S R he, or, pL. -k Y Ch(D) W Ph id., 51, pL of, Ofk Tr, 61 Ch id., 

6 r Mu(W), pi. -lor, of, pi. -luf, -lof Mu(E) id., 6r {obi. at. on-) 
G, 6 r(u) S id., Of, pi. -or Ma, v6r M id., 5n4u Ko id. [DED 1] 
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442. or- A Y Ch to break (intr.), be broken, db- A to bre&k (tt^, j, 

Tr to be burst, of an egg or pot, ca. wobtSnS Tr to burst, or of 
chicks, to hatch out, orlnS Ph to crack, break, cs. orsabtSnS Pb, 
ohtdnS W to burst (tr.), 5r- G to break (intr.), or- Mu to break 
(intr.), orih- Mu to break (tr.), 6f- (oht-) Ma to be broken, 
orr- Ko id. [DED 799] 

443. or§nS M to dry, op- Mu Ko id. (clothes, etc.) [DED 905] 

444. op- S to lose, fail, be defeated [< Te. 6^u] 

445. op(i), pZ. 5pku Ma (large) field for cultivation, opk M field 

446. 61- G Ma to hatch eggs, volfina S-R id. [cf. Ga.(011.) olond er- id.] 

447. 68ir M verandah [cf. Kuvi(S) osana id.] 

448. augo Tr whole, perfect 

K 

449. kake L there 

4 .>0. kakk- A S to vomit, kakkana Tr id., kakkana, kokkfina Ph id., 
kokklna W to spew [DED 909] 

451. kakka Ma kadamba tree 

452. kakranj A, kakranj Ch W, kakranjh Ph partridge [DED 908] 

453. kakopa Tr the sweet jungle karela, like a tiny eueuniber, kakpe Y 

cucumber [< lA.] 

454. kai^ar kal Ko gravel [cf. Hi. ka^kar, etc.] 

455. kai)g- Mu to agree, khaggo Tr agreement 

456. kac (baittana) Tr white .skin to form on the site of a boil just 

healed 

4.57. kacul Tr neighbourhood, proximity 

458. kaccana: palk ka° Tr Ph to gnash teeth in anger or sleep, 

kaccana S-R to gnash, kas- Y, kacana M, kac-, kas- Ko to 
bite, kacina Lid. [DED 920>] 

459. kaccana Tr to fold the leather of a drum over a movable rim 

460. kaccl A sword, S-R iron swortl, kacci Ch, kacci Tr W Ph iron, kacc 

Mu iron, iron blade (of spade), kacci Ma iron, kacci, kac M, 
kas Ko id. 

461. kacci-wisi Tr the green blow-fly which lays eggs in sores 

462. kacco Ch kaca Mu unripe [< lA.] 

463. kajram Ko ringworm 

464. kaf Tr Mu spleen, ka^ti Ma gall-bladder; see kaykap 

465. kap Y bank of a river 

466. kapl Ko severe (of pain) [of. Kui kati nomeri a severe fever; etc., 

DED 962] 
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467. kaffiin Ph kind of plant, Hi. bharmar 

468. kaferni Tr singhani fish 

469. katora P-H (p. 303), ka^ofal, pi. -ir Y priest 

470. katok Ko cock’s tail 

471. kajt- Ma (fruits) to form 

472. ka^tfina Ph to shut, close (door), kaftana Tr to be shut of a door, 

to close or come to grips, of two men fighting [cf. Ta. kmtu, etc., 
DED 961] 

473. ka^ta A bund, embankment, katta Tr W Ph dam in a river (for 

catching fish) [DED 961] 

474. katja-wohe Tr a water-scoriuon 

475. ka^ta Ko, gatta Mu shrub, small tree [cf. Te. cettu, etc., DED 1613] 

476. kattitana Ph to adhere, be attached to 

477. kattul, {ohl. st. kat^ud-), pi. kattuhk Tr Mu cot, kaffult pi. -k 

¥h id., kattul Oh W id., katul AY G Ma M Ko id. 

478. katte AYS firewood, katia Tr a piece of wood, katiya W Ph wood, 

kateya Mu G firewood, katiya twigs, M wood [< lA.] 

479. katte W Ph whiskers [cf. Ta. kattam, etc., DED 970] 

480. katri, katri Ph plaintiff 

481. katll Tr flour of pulse 

482. katvaka Ma wooden sandal 

483. kadka L spring, fountain 

484. kaddiyana S-R to bite 

485. kadverci S-R evening time 

486. kanda marsa Ma a Maria god 

487. kan^i S a yoke 

488. kandol S honey, kandol (i.e. kandol) niya Pat. id., kantili Ma 

kind of bee; of. kaf al 

489. kati (sflrana) Tr to be filthy or neglected, sordid 

490. kattl Ch spur (of cook), kSti Elwin (p. 703), the knife attached to 

the cock’s foot [cf. Te. katti a knife] 

491. kattlr glrne Ma house lizard 

492. kattum Mu Ma manure [< lA.; cf. Pkt. khatta^, Mar. khat, 

khat, etc.] 

493. kattana Tr W Ph to say, ca. kaccahtSnfi; kat- Mu to say, kel- 

(kett-) Ko id., tell 

494. katti Ch, katti W Ph mat, ketti Ma S, keti M id., kattl [sic] Tr 

palm-leaf mat [cf. Kuvi(Su) katti a mat wall] 
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405. katya 6 kind of fish 

496. katrfi Ph piece (of flesh, etc.) 

497. katva, pi. -g Mu wooden hammer 

493. kad- Mu to cut (hair), kadi- Mu id., to break sod, kad- Ma to 
gnaw 

499. kad Hislop (Go.) dear [cf. DED 1211] 

500. kanarb W tender 

501. kanekip (kandakig) Ma tail feathers of birds 

502. kandi, pi. kandihku S tuar pulse [< Te.] 

503. kande kiyana Ph to make turbid [< lA,; cf. Hi. ganda hamd id.] 
604. kandre kiyana Ph to make fun of 

505. kannej, pi. -ip Mu earthen vessel for cooking vegetables 

506. kanner, pi. kannehk Mu tears, kaner, pi. kanehk Tr Ph id., 

karel A, kanner Ko id., kannir(i) Ma, kannir Ko(B) id. [DED 
973(6)] 

507. kansk- A to dream, kanjkana S-R id., kanckanfi Tr S-R to cry 

in a dream, kanskstana Tr to send a dream, of God, kanckSnfi 
Ch(D) to dream, kanisk- Mu, kanjk G Ma id., kanjkar G a 
dream [BED 1184] 

508. kantika Ko gizzard, kachka Tr id. 

509. kanhfina L to bleed 
610. ^ kanhiya Mand. waist 
511. kapa han- Mu to crack 

612. kapan-jafa Tr a kind of bean 

613. kappar A forehead, kapar Y Ch G Ma id. [< lA.] 

614. kappe M frog [DED 1027] 

515. kapmurnd- Ma to fall on face, kapmufund Mu, kapmurndi Ko 

with face downwards, gap murung- S-R to fall back, ghap 
muQfgana Tr to sleep on one’s face, gam murahtiliii Ph to 
turn upside down [cf. Tu. kapparu on the face; etc., DED 1121] 

516. kaman, khamna Mu forest, kamna (all Mu nilgai [< Ha.] 

517. kameke, kamene, kammena Ph silent, kammeke W silence, 

kamek Mu Ko silent, kummay man- Mu, kemen man- Ma to 
be silent [cf. Ta. kamm-enal, etc., DED 1046] 

518. kamka A Y turmeric, kamkurial A yellow, kamkfi W Ph 

turmeric, kamkSl Tr yellow, kamka Ch G Mu Ma M S Ko turmeric 

619. kay, pi. -k Y Ch G Mu Ma S Ko hand, kai, pi. -k Tr W S-R 
[DED 1683] 
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520. kay- Ch to be bitter, kaiyinS 8-R W Pb to be bitter, kaltSI W Ph 

bitter, kaittSna Tr (pt. I 65) to be bitter, kai^finS Tr feic] 
to taste bitter, as quinine, kehke Tr bitter, kay- Mu to be bitter, 
(mouth) to taste bitterness, kayle Mu bitter, kaymul burka Mu 
bitter gourd, kay- Mu to be bitter, kaymul Ma S Ko bitter, kaita 
M bitter, kay- S (mouth) tastes bitterness (: to^di kayta), 
kahita, kela L bitter, kay- Ko to be bitter [BJ^D 1047] 

521. kayar L raw, unripe [cf. Te. hasuru an unripe fruit] 

522. kayih- Mu to mediate in marriage 

523. kaykaf Ko bile [cf. Pa.(S) kaygatta id.] 

524. kayvof, pi. -i Ko handle of plough 

525. kar, pi. -k Tr large cattle louse 

526. karanji Y, garnji Ch Ma Pongantia glabra [< lA.] 

527. kara(i Mu hornet 

528. karem Mu wound, sore, kafem, pi. karehk Tr boil, sore, wound, 

karam W Ph wound, karam, kafam Ch id. [cf. Kui krembu, pi. 
krepka a sore, wound] 

529. karas, pi. -k Ph Hi. mirkhua 

530. kari- Ma to melt, dissolve, ka|‘itana W to molt, karpg- Ko id, 

[BED 1086] 

531. kari- A Y to learn, karival S-R a student, karusana S R to teach, 

karitana Ch(l)) to learn, karutana Ch(D) to teach, karitana Tr 
to learn, karehtana Tr to teach, karritana W Ph to learn, karah- 
tana W, karrah-tana Ph to teach, kari- Mu to learn, karih- Mu 
to teach, kari- Ma to learn, kaj*^- Ma to teach, karhtana M, kahr- 
Ko id. [BEB 1090] 

532. kariari W bit of bridle, kariyari Ph bridle [cf. Ta. kativdldm; etc, 

BEB 950] 

533. karu S-R hunger, karu, kar Tr, karu W, karru Ph id., kar Ch, 

karr Mu G, kaf Ma id., kar M famine, hunger, Ko hunger, karruv, 
karv Mu, karvuna, karve S id., kar vas- Y hunger to be felt 
[BEB 1081] 

534. karum S-R near, karum, karup Y, karrum Tr Ch(D) W, karrup 

Ch id. 

535. karul mati Mu kind of tuber 

536. kare Grigson (p, 333) an area sot apart for penda cultivation when 

left fallow for a term 

537. kareng ; nangel k° S-R plough’s point 

538. kare mayanS S-R to understand, k° plyanS 8 -R to vow 

539. kark- Mu rice to burn while cooking, karr- Ko to be charred^ 

burnt 
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540. kurka O Mu M luurlai lia sp. ..iim, icdt:^ 

m&ra Kq neeni(t) tree, kahka Ma M Termiw4^ e^tfh [DSP 
961] 

541. karka G bamboo sapling [cf. Pa. karri; etc., DSD 1140] 

542. karka Ko rust [cf. Ta. ka^ai rust; etc., DSD 1176] 

9 

543. karkara Ma(S) sharp 

544. karkal L handsome, beautiful 
546. karkal Pat. L black [cf.Di^D 1176] 

546. karkinj Oh egg-shell, kharklnj, pi. kharkisk Driberg fish-scale, 

karkl, pi. -p Ma egg-shell, kirklnj, pi. klrklsk Tr id. 

547. karog- Ko to call, karingi Ma (LSI, 535) calling [DSD 1085] 

518. karpgafa Mu sp. fish called in Ha. danday 

549. karci, karchi Ch sp. fish 

550. karte Mu sp. fish called in Ha. kar 

551. kardo^a S-B ornamental belt round the waist 
662, karpa F-H herd, flock 

553. karpahal, pi. -or Mu poor man 

654. karbll W jester, Ph id., eunuch 

655. karr Ch, kar, pi. -k Ph S Ko, karr, pi. -k Mu, kaf(1), pi. kahk Ma 

bamboo shoot; cf. karka [cf. Pa. karri; etc., DSD 1140] 

656. karra shaft of arrow [cf. Te. karta; etc., DSD 1169] 

657. karra Mu, kara Ma loan [cf. Ka. kada debt, loan; etc., DSD 934] 

668. karrana S-R to fall, karranS: k§l k° Tr to fall at a man’s feet, 
ker- (kert-) Y to fall (at the feet) [? cf. Ka. ke^e to fall down; 
etc., DSD 1277] 

659. karrih- Mu to churn, karahtfina Ph, karah- S id. [cf. Ka. ka4e 
id.; etc., Z)£ID957] 

560. karre : marka karre G mango sapling [<ff. Pa. medi kar id.; etc., 
DED 1187] 

661. karre Tr the long thin pole of a carrying yoke 

562. karro Ph suddenly, with a rush 

563. karvanfi S-B to bum black, to be burnt black, karw^nS TV W to 

bum (irUr.), karvinfi, karvltind Ph id., karsahtiiifi Ph to 
bum (tr.), kar- Mu(W), kaf- Mu(E) to bum {iiUr.), kafih- 
Mu(B) to burn (<r.), kapha Mu(E) field for burning cultivation, 
karv- G Ma Ko to bum (<r.) [DED 1073] 

664, karvi Ma narrow-mouthed earthen vessel for oil or liquor 

666. kara- A Y, karaftaft W Ph, garsftnft Tr, gara- Ch to play, kara*, 

, karra- Mu id., k^ih- Mu to make to play,.karafiiaMa a gainei 
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kars- G M S to play, karsah- S to cause to play, kafS- Ma 
to play [DED 1172] 

666 . karsa, pi. -p Mu earthen lamp 

667. kayanji, pi. kafasku Ma half-grown young of pig [cf. DED 1187] 

668. kaya, pi. -g A Y threshing floor, kaya, pi. -g Tr, kay3 W id., kar3, 

pi. -sk Ph id., sacred enclosure, kaya, pi. -k Mu threshing floor, 
kaya Ch D Ma S id., kaya, pi. -k M, kalam Ko id. J^ED 1160] 

A 

669. kaya Y knot in a tree 

670. kayal visi A bee, kayal A Y honey, honeycomb, kayal niy Y honey, 

kanal S-R beehive, kayal, pi. -i Mu id., k3nal W honey, kanal 
wisi W Ph bee, kanteli Ph honey from smallest kind of bee, 
kanall Ma sp. small bee; cf. kan^ol 

571. kayana Tr to enter in or crawl in by a narrow space, kadana S-R 

to walk slowly, enter by narrow space 

572. kayi Ma starting point 

573. kayi- A to be rotten, Ch to go rotten (fruit), kayitani Tr W Ph 

to be rotten, to rot, decay, kayistana Tr to rot, ret (hemp), 
kayi- G Mu(N) Ma S Ko to be rotten, go rotten, kayita M rotten 
[cf. Konda ka^k- to go bad, become rotten; to be separated from, 
DED 1614] 

574. kayic Ph a line 

575. kayut3n3 Tr to be tasty, e.g. of a fat goat; ? cf. koyvinj 

576. kayurka Tr a wooden cattle bell 

577. kayengana Tr to be swung or shaken, as a coat on a peg, kayhuttand 

Tr to swing {tr.), karengana S-R to move, ka^usan3 S-R to 
shake {tr.), kaygg- Ch to sway, kaygguy Mu movement of open¬ 
ing a door [DED 1136; cf. also Kui kfe^ga to be shaken, to shake 
(intr.)'\ 

578. kayos Tr a search 

579. kayka, kayva G hot 

580. kaygi Ph a bit of a dry grass, a straw 

581. kayci Tr the mahseer fish 

682. kayta, pi. -hku S temple of forehead 

583. kayma kulam Ma term applied to any caste other than the Mayias 

584. kayvitSnS Ch(D), kaywitfinfl W to envy 

585. kal, pi. -k, (chi. st. kad-) Mu M, kall(i), pi. kalku G, kalu Ma id. 

[cf. DED 1091] 

586. kal A Y W liquor, kal, {oU. si. kadd^) Tr Ch id., kallu Ma, ka|$a 

Ma(0), kal Ma(Dh) id., kallu S. kal Ko id. [DED 1168] 

687. kal- y to turn 
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588. kali- A to greet and embrace, kailtftnS '3^ to meet and embrace, 

greet, kalit§n3 Ch(D) to meet, kalli Mu to get, kali Ma to meet, 
kSliyfinS (also forms with st. kali-) M id., kali- S to meet, to be 
obtained (cf. Hi. milna id.)^ kali- Ko to meet, join with, mingle 
[BED 1092] 

589. kaliyfin§ S-B to steal, kal- (kalt-) Y id., kalmaf Y act of stealing, 

kallfina Tr Ph, kalanS Ch(D), kallinS W to steal, kal- Mu Ma, 
kail- S id. {BED 1156] 

590. kalp- Ma(S) S Ko to mix [BEB 1092] 

591. kalla A uproar, commotion 

592. kalla M Billenia aurea 

593. kallih- Mu to shake (bottle, etc.) 

594. kalle A Y Ch W thief, kalle, pi. -rk Tr id., kalwSl W, kalvSI, 

pi. -k/-or Ph id., kalir S-R, kaller GMu, kalje Ma(Dh) id.; cf. 
kallyanS [BEB 1156] 

595. kav- AY Ch to laugh, kowwana Tr to laugh, smile, kSwSna W, 

kavvanS Ph to laugh, kav- Mu id., cs. kavih- Mu to make to 
laugh, kavtia, kavtik Mu joking relation, kav- G Ma M S Ko to 
laugh, cs. kavcah S, kavs- Ko [? cf. Kol. kayug -; etc., BEB 1053] 

596. kava S churning stick [cf. Te. kavvamu id.] 

597. kavaral- Mu (hen) to hatch eggs; cf. karana id. 

598. kawanj, kawask Tr a tree called in Hi. karu-malita 

599. ka^li-mara Tr the Keoti tree (Ventilago Madras-patana) 

600. kavpghn Ma sp. fish 

601. kavre Ma chewing the cud, kaureh- Mu to chew the cud [< lA.] 

602. kavfeyal, pi. -ir Y, kavral D crow 

603. kasaF-H (p. 269) G Mu pool, tank, kassaMaid. [cf. Ta. kayam; etc., 

BEB 1049] 

604. kasa Mu kind of round, thorny fruit 

605. kasangSna S-R to tremble, kasangSna, kasangitana Ph, kasan- 

gina, kasangitana W, kasengSna Tr, kas^g- Gid. 

606. kasi- Mu to strike or cut (with axe) 

607. kasur S Pat. cart, khasur Y id. 

608. kaskSnS S-R Tr W Ph Ch(D) to bite, kask- Mu Ma S id. [BEB 

920] 

609. kasum S-R M straight, kasum, kasuml, kasnu Hislop (Gayeti, 

Rutluk, Mar.) id., kassam L id., kussum Tr straight, of a tree, 
kussam L*H straight 

610. kasne S-B suddenly 

611. kasla Ma Ko vessel, pot (of metal), small brass pot (pan) [< 3A.; 

cf. Skt. ka'hsa-} 
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612. kah- A to count, kahSnd S-R to measure, kahcina, kahtfinfi Ph 

id., c9. kahcahtanS Ph, kShtflnfi Tr to measure, count, survey, 
kShtinS W to number, Ch(D) to count, kah- Mu, ka^« Ma to 
measure, es. kahih- Mu 

613. kah- Mu to tie, fasten up, secure [cf. Kuvi(P) gah- to tie, bind] 

614. kahka Elwin (p. 715) proverb 
615,. kahcani S-R to grow 

616. kahcer, pi. -ig Mu cave 

617. kaht- Ko(B), ka^t- Ma to cut, ? kah- Mu to cut 

618. kahle mslyana Ph to be too hot, kahlai Hislop (Go.-S) autumn, 

kahle maiSnS Tr to be sweating [DED 1237] 

619. kSkarA crow, kaka|*(i), pi. kSkasku Ma, kakar, pi. kakahku S 

id.; cf. kaval [DED 1197] 

620. kakal,p2. -ir Y father’s younger brother, kaki, pi. -k Y father’s 

younger brother’s wife, kakel Y mother’s younger sister’s husband, 
kaka Ch father’s younger brother, mother’s younger sister’s 
husband, kaki Ch mother’s younger brother’s wife, kaka, pi. -lor 
Mu father’s younger brother, step-father, mother’s younger sister’s 
husband, kaki, pZ. -hk Mu father’s younger brother’s wife, kakal, 
pi. -or G S father’s younger brother, kaka Ma id., M id., step¬ 
father, Ko father’s younger brother, kakal, pi. -or Ko mother’s 
sister’s husband [< lA.] 

621. kako S-R Y Ch Ph Mu Ma Ko maternal grandmother, kakodai Tr 

a daughter’s mother’s mother. 

622. kac- Chto thread a needle, kacana Tr W S-R id., kac- Mu to string 

garland, Ma to string beads, kas- Ko id. [? cf. Ta. ko-, etc., 
DED 1809] 

623. kac- (kast-) A to dig, kac- Y id.; see kat- to dig 

624. kanjana S-R Tr Ph to carry on shoulder, kanj- G Mu Ma Ko id. 

[DED 1193] 

626. kada Ko shaft of plough [Te. kMa a shaft] 

626. kade S-R oil-seed 

627. kan^ul Mu kanduli Ma hornet [cf. Kui krdndi id.; etc., DED 938] 

628. kan4e Ma short, kan^e Hislop (Mar.) id. 

629. katana Ch(D) W to dig, kat- G Mu Ma id. 

630. kat! Tr, khati W cliff, bank 

631. katur, pi. -k Ph large sp. tortoise 

632. katul mafa Ko soapnut tree (1) 

633. kanal, pi. -or Ma, kapal M blind, ka^a Ko blind, kdfal Ko blind 

man, kafo Ko blind woman [cf. Pa. kcmil blind; also fii. hand ; 
etc. ; and DED 1209] 
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634. fcfittdtil S- Ma to become benumbed 

635. kSnsanS L to gather, collect 

636. kapa, pZ. -i) G Mu piece 

637. kapSna M to heat or warm, k&p- Ko id. [cf. DED 1219] 

638. kabi-kSflil Tr the long-legged, brown and yellow centipede 

639. kdmuf Ma(S) month of Caitra (March April) 

640. kSme Tr stalk of a spoon, kame, pi. -p Mu handle of ladle [DED 

1216] 

641. kaya Y Mu Ma M Ko unripe fruit, green fruit, kaya AGS id., 

kaia Tr fruit, kaiya, pi. -ng Ch(D) id. [DED 1220] 

642. kSr Mu straw for thatching, M grass, kar Hislop (Ma) id., L id., 

herbs 

643. kar- Mu(W) Ma, kaf Mu(E), karanS M to dig [cf. Kui hdrpa, 

Kuvi Konda Pengo Mr- to dig] 

644. karial A black, kiryal D G, kariyal Ma M id., karlal Ph, kafial 

tv id., kareyal Y Mu(W), kafeyal Mu(E) id., blue, karSySl L 
black, kari Ko, karrega S id.; cf. also karkal id. [DED 1073(c)] 

646. kar§na S-R to hatch, of an egg, kSravallana Ph id., kSfS W a 
hatching hen; cf. kavaral- id., also kir- id. 

646. k§r Ko crow 

647. k§rvell seeds 

648. kftfS, pi. -ng Ph young buffalo 

649. kafi A Mu(E) M arrow, kaf, pi. -ip Mu(W), kSr Ko id., k3n, jjZ. 

-ip Ma id. 

650. kSfe Ph torn, ka^ehak W a tear (rent) 

651. kafe, pi. -hk Tr Ph head louse 

652. kal, pi. -k A Y Tr W Ph G Mu Ma M leg [DED 1238] 

653. k31um Tr sweat; cf. kahle mayinS [DED 1237] 

664. k&lo W G Ma leaf umbrella, ktlo, pi. -hk Ph id., kSlo, pi. -p Mu id. 

655. kftlkur Tr thin as a stick, of men 

656. kllitio^ia M Gardenia latifoUa (kurlu) 

657. kSlva A irrigation channel [< Te.] 

668 . k0wS W pupil of the eye 

669. kftvll Ch(D), kSwfil W, kfival Mu crow; of. also kSkap id. 

DED 11973 

660. kavpl Y, kavir(i) G, kavepl Ma, kaver Ko carrying yoke, kthafi A 
shoulder yoke fcf. Te. etc., jDJii) 1193] 
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661. kSs- A Y Mu Ma Ko to become hot, to be heated, kSsSnS Tr W 

Ph id., kastaM hot; cs. k&susSnS S-R to heat, kSsahtanS W, 
kasuht§n§ Tr id., kasih- Mu Ma id., boil, kacah- S id,; cf. also 
k§pSn§ to heat [DED 1219] 

662. k§sar Tr the yellow water which comes out of strained rice or 

other grain, kaisar S-R boiled rice gruel, kasar Ch, kSser Mu S 

water of boiled rice, ka^efl Ma id, [? cf. Ta. kanci ; etc* DED 927] 

* 

663. kasu Ko pice [< Te.] 

664. k3so A Y tortoise, kacval D, kecval, pi. -? Mu(E) id. [< lA.] 

665. kasra A halter. Mu rope, string of sling, kasar L rope [< lA.; cf. 

Mar. kdsrd rope, string] 

666. kahcana Tr W Ph to cough [DED 1236] 

667. kikof kokof Mu zig-zag [cf. DED 1689] 

668 . kikri F-H (p. 389) fiddle, kikri S-R a musical instrument, kikri Ph, 

kikir Ko id. 

669. kingeri Elwin (p. 717), kingerl M Nydanthes arbor-triatis (har- 

singar) 

670. kiccana W Ph to weave together (leaf-cups, etc.), kicc- liiu to sew, 

kis- Ko to sew (leaf-cup with pin) 

671. kiccana Tr to pick bhaji, i.e. green leaves for salads; to sift out 

bran from flour, kiccanS M to pluck [DED 1271] 

672. kicmana Ph to pinch, scratch, kism- Mu to pinch [c/. Kol. kiam- 

to pinch; DED 1271] ' 

673. kitkur, pi. -k Y, kitkur Hislop (Go.-S) worms 

674. kiddl Tr an axe-cut, Ph incision (in tree), ki^^i, pi. -g Ma mark, 

scratch, wrinkle on forehead [? DED 1290] 

675. kidri Mu tadpole 

676. kidftana Tr to shred chillies, etc. 

677. kidri Ph wood-pecker, kldfl-pitte [aic] Tr, kider Mu, kidefi 

Ma id. 

678. kinan A cold, kind L id. [DED 1333] 

679. klndrl Mu a string instrument [cf. Pa. kindri id., Kuvi kineri (F) 

guitar. Malt. k6ndre a musical instrument made of reeds, played 
with the fingers, Kur. kendrd an instrument with two strings; 
cf. Skt. kimnard and Mayrhofer s.v.] 

680. kiovlnjtfinS Tr to be nearly, but not quite cooked, of Jaorl 

681. kirii)- Mu to be cold, kirgg- Ko(B), kl^&ng M id., karing, koring 

L cold 

682. klrgl-mafd Tr Albizzia proeera (gurilf tree), kiringi M Albiasia 

atipyUaia (sirisha) 

683. kirlyap M, keriyar pl^e Ko parrot 
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684. 

686 . 

686 . 

687. 

688 . 

689. 

690. 

691. 

692. 

693. 

694. 

695. 


696. 

697. 

698. 

699. 

700. 

701. 

702. 

703. 

704. 
706. 

706. 

707. 

708. 

709. 

710. 

711. 

712. 

713. 


klrfifl S-B. nail 
klrkawinj Tr a kingfiaher 
klrke Mu blunt 

kirkne (aiSna) Tr to hurt suddenly, shoot, of a pain, kidkne 
§y3na S<B. to ache 

kirc- Ko to pinch 

kirr, pi. -k G Mu, kir L wound [DED 1352] 

kirwSnj Tr a scratch [cf. Ta. kinu to scratch, etc., DED 1352] 

kiflnj mat:l Mu kind of tuber [cf. Ta. kiranku, etc., DED 1314] 

kifkar, ete kifkar, pi. -! Mu scorpion 

kifkwal Tr very thin (of a man) [DED 1326] 

kifta Ma piece, fragment 

kiliySna S-R to shout, kllitana Tr to weep loudly, Ph to cry out, 
scream, klllitSni W to chirp, cry out, kllitanS Ch(D) to roar 
(as a tiger), kil- G to cry, kil-/kill- Mu to weep, (owl) to hoot, 
(animals) to cry,cs. kilh-/kilih- Mu, kil(i)- Ma to scream, (child) 
to cry, kllana M to weep [DED 1311] 

kiln, pi. -I) Ch tick on cows 

kille Mu upper part of comb 

kllli Tr the wooden half-ball used in the game of skittles 
kis A Y Tr W Ph G Mu Ma M S Ko fire [DED 1272] 
kiskanS Tr to pinch, kisk- A Mu Ma S [DED 1271] 
klh- G to collect at one place 
kihkari Ma sp. bird 

kiSna Tr, kiyana W, kiyana Ph S-R M to do, ki- D Mu S Ma id., 
C8. kisahtana Ph, kih- Mu; klmui: S doing [DED 1628] 

kiu W Ph compassion, kival L mercy [cf. Mar. fciv compassion] 

kikSfi S-R wild grass 

kike Mu Ma a small fish, M Ko a fish, kil Ko(C) id. [of. DED 1060] 

kIpSd S-R cowherd 

kiri W derision (Hi thattd,) 

kiri W fence (Hi. ta^%) 

kirkand, pi. -k Tr a whirligig, water-beetle 

kukal, pi. -f Mu male pig 

kiikiir(i) Ma, kukuy Ko cook’s comb 

killersnfl ^ to go rotten, useless, as san fibre after heavy rain, 
Ph to rot, <w. koksabtanfi Ph, kukk^ S-B to rot, of hemp 
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714. kukra, -ng Ph heap 

715. kukfS Tr the wheel on which rope or twine is twisted 

716. kuge Hislop(Ma) L butterfly, guge L id., guge, pi. -g Mu moth, 

gfige Ma M Ko butterfly [DFD 1556] 

717. kuQg- Ko to be wrinkled or contracted (skin) 

718. kucca, kuccya S-B. bunch 

719. kucca Ko large basket, kuca M basket (big) 

720. kujji Ph noose, snare, khujji Tr noose for snaring quails 

721. kuncam Ko hub of wheel 

722. kuncam L a large measure [< Te. kuncamu] 

723. kunjar Ch hair-knot, kunja, pi. -ng Tr the knob in the bun of 

hair tied on the top of the head, kunjaf Mu coiffure, topknot, 
k° kutig Mu hairpins, kunjai*! Ma hump of bullock, kunja kelk 
Ko plaited hair [cf. Ta. kunci tuft of hair; etc,, BBB 1368] 

724. kunji Ma Ko (large) oavI [cf. Kui gunji ; etc., DED 1372] 

725. kunje Mu kind of tree (Ha. boti) 

726. kunjd-pitte Tr the Indian tree-pie, magpie 

727. ku^- S to stitch, sew [< Te.] 

728. ku^a Ko (large) field for cultivation 

729. ku|ar Ph chaff 

730. kufka Ph a piece, kufka (s3ri) Tr a half of a loaf of broad, 

kutki, kufke Mu a piece, lump 

731. kuH^, gu{fa stump of tree, ku^a S id., stubble, kuta [s^c] F-H 

(p. 312) jowari stubble, gu^B G Ma, gufa Ko stump of tree 
[cf. Kuvi guttu id., Kui giUa id., DED 1390] 

732. kuffa Mu post in a house for tying buffaloes, gu^tB Mu id., spoke, 

of wheel, gutta Elwin (p. 713) stake to support flag-poles, ku^fa 
pi. kuttfl S pillar, post 

733. ku^eke Tr unclad, but not naked, kutcke 3yan3 S-B to be naked, 

kuttake Ph bare, ku^Ske Ch(D) naked, kur§ke W Ph id. 

734. ku^um S-B flour ball, kuddum, pi. kudduhk Tr the ball of 

mahua and flour which Gonds take on journeys as provisions [? cf. 
DED 1400 and 1414] 

735. kud^u Mu kind of outdoor game called in Hi. kaba^d! 

736. kuntl S lame (m.f.) [< Te.l 

737. kunfa A pool [DED 1389] 

738. kunfa S paddy-field; cf. also kufa 

739. kun^a M Ko ekrthen pot [< Te.} 
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740. kundali Tr stomach of ruminants [DED 1377} 

741. kundlf, jA. Mu kind of small drum, kun^uf Ma id. 

742. kun^um, kun^uk A spring (of water) 

•V 

743. kutukal Elwin (p. 706) memorial menhir, kotokal Qrigson (p. 334) 

id. 

744. kutul L hatred, suspicion, kotul L enmity, hatred 

746. kuttul S-R wooden plank, stool, Tr a stool to sit on, kuttul Ch W 
stool, kuttul, pi. -k Ph wooden seat, kuttul, pi. kuttuhk {ohl. st. 
kuttud-) Mu id., kuttul M stool; of. kud to sit [of. DED 1438] 

746. kutyar Ph honey of small bee 

747. kutli A armpit, kutle riyln^ S-R to tickle, kutke kiSnS Tr to 

tickle, kutli Tr armpit, kutli klyanS Ph to tickle 

748. kud- Ko to sit; cf. kuttul [cf. DED 1438] 

749. kudar G spade, kudaf, pi. kudahk Mu id., axe, guddar(i) Ma 

spade, hoe, guddaf M Ko id. [DED 1432] 

750. kudal Mu name of a tree the bark of which is used for making rope 

751. kudi L calumny 

762. kudur Mu sand (also said to be Ha.) [cf. Tu kuduru sandbank, 
DED 1645] 

753. kudiflp 4okke A sp. lizard, kldrl dokke Ch house lizard, kudur 

dekk^Mu(N) garden lizard, kudur dokke Ko sp. lizard [DED 
i424] 

754. kudka Ma gizzard 

765. kunam-kay G elbow, kunap-kay Ma, kunagay Ko id. (of. Pa. 

kudajjgey id.] 

766. kunitdnS Tr to cut off jowar heads with sickle 

757. kunori M Careya arborea 

758. kund gohni, kundSgoh W Ph elbow 

759. kupar S-R Ch G Ko hair tied in knot, coiffure, chignon, kupaf, pi. 

kupa^k Ma chignon, kupaf Tr topknot of hair [DED 1766] 

760. kuppa A heap, stack, kupa Mu, guppa Ma, kuppa S Ko id., kupS 

klySnS L to gather together, kupShanS L to gather, collect [DED 
1440] 

761. kuppl Ph Hi. bujna 

762. kuppe S-R ornament in coiffure 

763. kum Hislop (Butluk) smoke 

764. knmufr Ma(S) first ^ndi month (May-June) 

765. kumo^, guino^, pi. -it) Mu pumpkin, kumofCO kommaf 8,: 

gumor Ko id. 1466] 
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766. kum^- Ma to pluck (fruit) 

767. kumkum ayanS Ph to be covered with dust, khum-khum aI3ii§ 

Tr to be sprinkled with flour or dust; khummal, kummal Tr 
dust 

768. kumbam S-R rice-ball [of. Te. humbhamv, a heap of boiled rice] 

769. kummal, pi. -ir Y potter, kummal, kummak, pi. \ummalor 

Mu, kumme (fern.), pi. -hk Mu, kuma(l), pi. kumaku Ma id., 
kummal S, kumal Ko id. [cf. Pa. kummal-, < lA.] 

770. kumml, pi. -g Ma stomach 

771. kural Hislop (Go.-S) king 

772. kurumne ay3na S-R to wither, Ph to dry up, perish, kurrumne 

(aiana) Tr., kurrume aiana L-H to dry up completely, of crops 

773. kurum3aa Tr to grind or pound grain in a mortar [DED 1536(c)] 

774. kurul {ohl. st. kurud-), pi. kurUsku Ma armpit 
776, kure M Alangium lamarckii 

776. kureli W hayfork 

776a. kurehkal Tr a tall jungle grass, kurehkal jadi S-R grass 

777. kuro Hislop (Go., Gayeti, Maria), L silver [cf. Naik. khura, Nk., 

Kol. (Hislop) kuro id.] 

778. kurkal Ma stone pestle 

779. kurki S-R Ch Mu S thigh, kurki Tr Ph, karki W iA., kofeki, pi. -o 

Ma, kurk, kurki M, kurku G Ko id. [DED 1527] 

780. kurpara Tr a maggot which comes in stale cakes and loaves 

781. kurpum Ko boil [cf. Te. kurupu, DED 1482] 

782. kurma Ma menstruation, kurma Ion Grigson (p. 334) menstruation 

hut; cf. kurma 

783. kurmal Pat, shepherd [< Te. kuruma a caste of shepherds] 

784. kurmi Tr the harder part of rice, kodon, etc., which remains after 

grinding, kurmi W Ph LSI (Betul, p. 499) chafiF 

785. kurra A Ch G Mu Ma Ko, kurra Tr W Ph, kura Y M male calf, 

buU-calf [DED 1497] 

786. kurr3 Ph whip 

787. kurrS. Ph short, of stature [of. Ta. kuru; etc., DED 1637] 

788. kurri Ph riot, tumult 

789. kurlQ, gurlu Ph sp. tree (Hi. guUii) 

790. kurval, pi. -1 Mu owl, kurval(i) Ma ap. small owl 

791. kurvi A Y Ma earthen cooking pot, kurvl W earthen jar, kufve W 

pitcher (black) for cooking [cl K^ (K) kuri pot, K^vi mm 
(gramophone record, Vizag district) id.] 
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792. kurs, -k A Tr antelope, deer, kors Y Ch Ma S id. {DED 1485] 

793. kursi F-H (p. 391) GmeHrut arborea, S-R hardu tree, white tree, 

kiifsi-mafa Tr the hardu tree {jGrtma roihii), also the siwan, 
khursi W Ph khamer tree {Qmelina arborea), kurs Mu siwna tree, 
kurus M Qmelina arborea (siwna) 

794. kufal Ma spider, k* baki Ma spider’s web 

795. kuru W hill, kuro Ph mountain, forest [DED 1648] 

796. kufer, pi. kurehku S rivulet, kuder S-R river, stream, kuya{'(i) Ma 

stream, small river, kuer M river, kuyer Ko id., kural LSI 
(Patna, p. 526) rivulet, kuvafal Ma(S) id. 

797. kuro, kuro Ph a measure of five seers, kufo, pi. Mu a measuring 

basket, a measure = 1 paeli [cf. DED 1617, also Gad. (Oil.) 
kuTve a measure] 

798. kufka A ear-ring 

799. kurdum-mara Tr the tree called in Hi. kar, or a tree very like it 

800. kufma Ko hut, outhouse 

801. kurmut- Mu to bow down head as a mark of respect 

802. kufhuttana Tr to take off skirt, to shake roasted mahua in a basket 

to get rid of the fibrous part, kurahtfing Ph to take off (clothes, 
ornaments), kudusana S-R to undress, kup?- Ma to take off 
(clothes), kurh-/kurah- S id. [cf. Kui hruhpa to imdo, take off, 
etc?] 

803. kul- Mu (cheeks) to sink in (as in bukag kultu^), kul- Ma id. 

804. kulum A Y Ch G Mu Ko pus, kullum Tr the matter, or pus, in a 

boil [DED 1608] 

806. kulsS Ph stool 

806. kusa A ploughshare, kuSe Y id. [< lA., cf, Skt. kuaa-l 

807. kusai S-R silently, noiselessly 

808. kusatti W Ph fox 

809. kuskusa vafk- Mu to whisper [cf. DED 1365] 

810. kusta Mu handle of spade 

811. kustar! Ph mongoose," kU8tir« pi- -i Ko kind of rat (ghfis musa) 

812. kusri Y cooked pulses, kusfi Ch dal, kusri Tr cooked pulse, W 

vegetables, kuslr, kusri Mu cooked vegetable, kuse, kusirl S, 
kuslr Ko id., kusir(l) Ma cooked vegetable, dal, kusir Pat. 
vegetables, kusor L herbs, vegetables [DED 1467] 

813. kusskiiS S-R to drop, Tr to drop off, or out (of leaves), to fall, Ph to 

drop off, cs. kussahtSnft Ph to remove skin, kus- 6 to fall o#*, 
kus-, gus- Mu to fail off (hair, feathers, etc.), kus> Ma S to fall 
off, or cmt, ku^iott S sfeugh of snake, kusp- Ko to take off (^lirt) 
[DED 1363) 
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814. kusso W web 

815. kuhascSna Tr to bark, of a dog, or to growl 

816. kuhi A Y well [< lA.] 

817. kuhkdr Tr fog, mist 

818. kuey M Flacourtia rarmntchi, kiie-ma|’§ Tr the Menl^r tree, used 

to poison fish • 

819. kucana Tr to clean or empty thoroughly, of a grain bin, etc., Ph 

to wipe, cleanse, cs. kQcahtana Ph, kOc- Mu to cleanse, scrape 
(tongue) 

820. kikcinS W to scratch violently 

821. kiico Tr, kuco Ch mother’s younger sister, kuci Mu id., Ma M 

father’s younger brother’s wtfe, kusi Ko id., mother’s sister 

822. kunj, pi. kusk Mu hoe, Elwin (p. 703) shouldered digging stick, 

kunj Ko crow-bar 

823. kuta, pi. -i) A Ch Mu forearm, cubit, kuta W Ph id. 

824. kutana Tr to go lame (usually of animals), kucana S-R id., ku^al 

S-R lame, kutal Ma id., kuta M id., kutahana M to limp, kuta 
Ko lame, kutal Ko a lame man, kut- Mu to hop on one leg, to 
Ump [DED 1408] 

825. kutinj Tr the wild Bhindi {Hibiscus esculentus) » 

826. kutinj Tr a stone-fall trap for birds [DED 1563] ‘ 

827. kut- Mu pus to be formed in wound 

828. kQna Ma uncastrated pig, kuf a Ko male pig 

829. kuni Tr large leaf platter, W Ph plate of leaves, kudi S-R leaf-plate, 

kufi G S id., kuy dapa Ma, kufi M id. 

830. kumul Ph fart 

831. kiirkana S-R Tr Ph to doze, to nod in sleepiness, kurkina W, 

kurk- Ch Mu Ma Ko id., I^rka Y S sleep, kurk! Ph sleepiness, 
drowsiness, kurk! W sleep, kQrmuf S sleep [DED 1582] 

832. kfirgS^a Tr a curse 

833. kflr- S to join, associate with, Mu to assemble [< Te. kudu, 

DED 1562] 

834. kilfinS Tr to topple over of a vessel, or a boulder on the hill-side, to 

founder of a bullock, kddfinS 8-R to topple down, kurSnfi S-R to 
roll over, gOr- Mu to roll over, spill (inir.), gfly- Ma to lie down 
to sleep, kflf- Ko tree to fall, l^fh- Ko to fell 

835. kQla, pi. -q A Mu buttock, kuUa Ma id., kula G Hislop ((jro.-S) Id. 

[DED 1585] 
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837. kuBftnfi Ph to crow, khfls&nft W id., kur-kOse W dawn, korr- 

kussdnd Tr cook to aixm, kor kusek A at oock-orow, Idis- Y Ch 
Mu Ma £o to crow [DED 1551] 

838. kfisk- £o to shave (beard) 

839. kuhk G Mu Ko (sing., pi.) mushroom(s), kQnjl, pi. kQhku Ma 
" mushroom [cf. Kui kiind., etc., DED 1573] 

840. kekreng Mwin (p. 527) a musical rasp 

841. keja Mu paddy [of. Kur. Mc«, Malt, qeao id., DED 1609] 

842. kene kene Ko gently, kenek L silent [of. Kui kin silence, kin inba 

to be silent] 

843. ker- A Y to put on, wear, cs. kerus- Y, karrana Tr W Ph to put on 

(waist-coat, shoe, ornament, etc.), karr- Ch id., karstana Tr to 
put clothes on another, ker-, kar- G to put on, wear shoes, karr- 
Mu to put on (shirt, bangles, etc.), kap- Ma, kep- Ma(Dh) to put 
on, wear (shoes, etc.), kerdanS M to put on, wear, ker- Ko S to 
put on (shirt, ornaments, etc.) 

844. keral(i) Ma hump of bullock 

845. keran M 8chrebera swietenioides 

846. kerada Ma bow-string 

847. kel, pi. -k A Y G Ko hair. Mu id,, feather, kel, pi. -ku Ma S hair, 

kelk M id., kelku Pat. L id. [DED 1642] 

848. kevl, pi. kevk A ear, kevi, pi. -p Y id., kavvi Ch, kawl, pi. kauk 

Tr, kawl W, kawi, pi. kavk/kauk Ph id., kevi G, kavi, pi. -g 
Mu, kavi, pi. kevk Ma, kev M, kewu, pi. kevku S id., kev, pi. 
-k Ko id. [DED 1645] 

849. kesup- Ko to ask, request [of. DED 1612] 

850. keser G Ko knife, kesep Ma id., kaser Mu big knife, S knife, M 

dagger, knife 

851. keskud (kaskud) B-B steps 

852. keh- A Y to shut, kehtand Tr, kahtdnS Ph id., cs. kahcahtana 

Ph, kah- Ch to shut, kehci siyana Ch(I)) to close, keh- G id., 
kah-, keh- Mu to shut, to fasten up, secure (a bund), ke^map 
Ma mat-door (cf. map Ma mat), keh- Ma(S) to shut door, keh- 
Ko to shut, to dam (stream) [DED 1648] 

853. kekre-mapfi Tr the Tun tree 

854. kenj- A Y Ch to hear, kenjdnfi Tr W Ph id., cs. kencahtfinS W Ph 

to make hear, preach, teach, kencutand Ch(D) to inform, kenj- 
Mu Ma Ko to hear, kenjfinS M id. [DED 1677] 

855. kSp- A Y to guard, watch a field, kSpfinS Tr W Ph to watch, guard, 

take car© of, ketul (o6i. k&tud-) Mu hut in field (for watching), 
ketul^i) Ma temporary shed in field, kiSpfinfi M to Inrk, kip- Ko 
to keep watch, kitul Ko machan [DED 1192; of. also Ta. 
watching, watchman in oom-field] 
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866. key- A Y Ch D Mu to call, keiSnS Tr to summon, klfinft W to call, 
keltanfi, kSyana Ph id., k5y- Ma id., (peacock) to cry, keyanl M 
to call, key- S id., (owl) to hoot, key- Ko (animal) to call {DEB 
1668] 

857. ker- S to hatch eggs; cf. karana id. 

858. keri S-R spine, kheri TV the ridge on each side of the spine 

869. kere A Y plantain, banana, kera Ph id., kera Mu(Wk kefi, pi. -g 
Mu(E) id., kefi Ma M, kera Ko id. [< lA.] 

860. kera A Y forest, jungle, kenna S-R id., kera Ph forest, wild, e.g. 

k® paddi wild pig, khera W wild, kaira Hislop (€ro.-S) forest, 
gera G Ma M jungle, forest, kera S forest 

861. kesar Ch comb of cock 

862. kesar mati Mu kind of tuber 

863. kesia mafa Tr Orewia tiliaefolia (dhaman), kesla Ch, kesla mara 

S-R, kehla Mu, ke’la Ma, kehela M id. [cf. Kui(K) kehel deddi 
dhaman tree, (W) keheli sp. tree, the wood of which is used for 
handles of weapons and tools, Konda kijra, kejla dhaman tree] 

864. kaima W mimdi grain, SphaerantJms indicus 

865. kaima Ph hardu tree 

866. kaisar Ch broom, kaisar W Ph, pi. -k Ph, keysar A, kaiSer S-R, 

kaser Y, kasuri G, kasur, pi. kasuhk Mu, kaisur, pi. kaisuh- 
ku S, kacur Ko id. 

867. koi Tr Adam’s apple; breast bone 

868. koia Tr roasted mahua 

869. koko S-R child, F-H (p. 368) brother-in-law (husband’s younger 

brother) 

870. kokodal Mu heron, duck [cf. DED 1767] 

871. kokki A hoe 

872. kokko Mu kind of outdoor game 

873. kokko^er, kokkSdiai Tr the pari or tribal division which reveres 

scorpions, and smiles when stung by them 

874. kogga Ma Ko crane [cf. Te. konga, DED 1767] 

875. kocihtana W to dig 

876. koci Grigson (p. 333) a man’s dancing skirt 

877. koccana S-R to strain; cf. korusana 

878. koji F-H (p. 431) footprint, kojji S-R leg [sic], Ph sign. Mu Ma 

footprint, pi. -g Mu Ma, koj, pi. -ig Ch id., kojl, pi. -g G id., 
gonju Ko id. [cf. Kui kqja, Kuvi(Su) kcgja id.; of. also Hi. 
kh^'-, etc.] 

879. ko^lib-ykonjli- Mu to remove 
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880. kota Y cowshed, kotam, kofak Ko id. [of. BED IftB] 

881. kofam Mu forest 

882. ko^ela A mallet, kotela, pi. -g Mu drum-stick, kofela Ma id. 

883. kofel Mu, kofteli Ma, kotel uppe Ko sp. rat 

884. * koforla, koforli Mu shed for goats 

885. kotorll, pi. kotorll Mu antelope; of. kodral 

886. ko^ka S-B shed, kofka W 6 Mu Ma cowshed, korka, kurka Fh id. 

[of. Ta. koUal^i -, etc., DED 1713] 

887. kotka plfte S-R Ch sparrow, kofka pitfe Ma id. 

888. koft- A to hoe, kott^n^ S-R to peck, to pierce leaves for platters, 

kotustana S-R to prick, ko^- Y to pierce, kott§n§ Tr to peck at, 
as birds in the hand, to sew leaves together, goitSnh Tr to poke or 
thrust at, with stick or fingers, kottanfi Ph to pierce, thrust, ca. 
ko^sahtlna Ph, kot- Mu to cut with axe, kofana M to sew, kof- 
S id., Ko to strike with horn [cf. DED 1717, 1718] 

889. kotlo man- Ko to be silent 

890. kodal, pi. kodahk Mu kind of deer (often kodal mfiy), ko^a mav 

L blue bull, kho^da mav S-R id. [cf. Pa. gudva nilgai] 

• 

891. ko^i A point, koddi Mu tip of bow (in vil koddip), koddl S end, 

tip, ko^^i Tr tender tip or shoot of a plant or tree [DED 1704] 

892. kodo mfiti Mu kind of tuber 

893. kodral, pi. kodrahk D Mu antelope, kodral Ma id , cf. ko^orli 

894. konda S-R brow, kunda A id., kdQ^a Tr eye-brow, kunkunda W 

id., konda G Mu Ma M Ko eye, konda L id. 

895. konda burkum A sp. mushroom 

896. kon^i kiyana S-R to block 

897. kon^ebuk Mu kind of snail, kon^S-bukki Tr a snail, kon^e Ma id. 

898. kondra Ma a small basket 

899. kotol(i) M Randia uliginosa 

900. kotta S coin, pice 

901. koddl L blind person 

902. kodell M Bauhinia purpurea (kanchan) 

903. kodd&ng Tr kodon {Paspalum scroUculatum), kuddd Ph, kodda 

Ma id. 

904. kodda pdyfind S-B to stumble, koddo Jidnd IV, khodor peh- Mu, 

koddor pe^- Ma id. 

905. kondal M dumb, kftndSl L id. [cf. Pa. hondal id.] 

906. kopa S-R smaU earthen vessel, kopa Tr small earthen pot 
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907. kopa Mu post 

908. kopar, pi. -k Y elbow 

909. kope W soft 

910. kop§ Ph leaf-shoot' 

911. kopplr, pi. koppihk Mu leveller (for breaking sods) 

912. koma Ko branch of tree (small) [< Te.] 

913. koya S-R Gond, koita^ S-R Gond woman, koitur, koltork, 

koitO|* Tr a Gond male; fern. kditSf« pi. koitahk Tr, koitor W Ph 
a Gond, koitar W Ph a Gondin, koy Y G, koya Ch a Gond male, 
koytar, pi. koytahk Y Ch Gond woman, koytor Mu a Grond man, 
koytar, pi. koytahk Mu a Gond woman, koytor M husband, 
koytan^, pi. koytaf Ko Koya man [DED 1811] 

914. koy- A to reap, koiyana S-R to gather fruit, koySnS S-R to cut, 

koy- Y to reap, cut, pluck (fruit), koiyana Tr to gather berries, 
mangoes, etc., especially to harvest wheat or crops (it does not 
mean to out), koiana W to cut, harvest, kuyyana W to reap, 
koiyana, kulyana Ph to reap, cut, koyani Ch(D) to cut (grass, 
etc.), koy- D to cut (with sickle), koy- G Mu S to pluck, cut with 
sickle, harvest, koy- Ma to cut, koyan§ M to harvest, koy- Ko to 
cut (tree, com, etc.), pluck (fruit), koya! Ko stubble [DED 1763] 

915. koyal L deaf 

916. koyye Ko thorn, quill of porcupine [< Te. koyya\ 

917. kor A Y G fowl, hen, korr Tr, khurr W, kurr Ph, korh Driberg, 

korr Mu Ko, koj*, pi. kotiku Ma id. [DED 1768] < 

918. kori- A Ch to shave, k5ritan3 Tr to cut the hair, shave, koritInS, 

korritana, koritana Ph to shave, kori- G S Ko id., korri-, 
kori- Mu, kofi Ma, korSna M id. [DED 1870] 

919. kor(i)- Ma to crawl, creep, koritana, kofitana Ph id., kofitana 

W koditana Ch(D) id., koritana Tr to crawl, of a child 

920. kori F-H (p. 362) climbing beans, kori shenga S-R beans; cf. 

senga 

921. koruku L crane [DED 1767] 

922. kor-ulli Ko garlic 

923. korusand S-R to strain; cf. koccdnd 

924. korekal A earwax, korange^ W Ph, korogal Ch, kof^guli Ma, 

korveli Mand. id. 

925. koro^a S-R delicacy 

926. korop A Y Mu buttermilk, korrop Ch Tr, kurrop W Ph, korrup 

Sid. 

927. korkdnS S-R Ph to gnaw, kSrkfinft Tr id., palku kork- Mu to 

gnash teeth, kobk Ma to bite, nibble, gnaw, kork- S to gnaw, 
palkii kork- S to gnaeh teeth \DED 171^3 
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928. kor-bfUa Ko collar-bone 

929. korvi A Y Ch D Mu, pi. -g Y D Mu cheek, korvl Ph, kopwl W, 

korwi Tr, kSrvi Haig id. [DED 1655] 

930. kofmi Ma kind of cake 

931. koral D G mongoose, kofal, pi. -f Mu(E), kofal,pi. kofasku Ma id. 

932. kofi Mu coiurtyard 

933. kofl G ditch, hole, Ma grave [of. DED 1511] 

934. kori Ko leaf-shoot, korkila Mu new leaf [cf. DED 1787] 

935. kori- Ko to row, kofi- Mu to stir with ladle 

936. koriyaf Ch son’s wife, kofiSf , koriyar Wid., korySr, pi. korj^hk, 

kory§sk Ph id., koriaf, pi. koriahk Tr daughter-in-law, koptyar, 
pi. koriyahk D id., kopiyap, pi. koriyap Mu id., sister’s 
daughter, younger brother’s wife, kopiyap G younger brother’s 
wife, kopiar, pi. koriasku Ma daughter-in-law, koyap Ma(Dh) 
id., kopiyad, koplyar S son’s wife, sister’s daughter [DED 
1787] 

937. kopS Mu hirua pulse, kopl, pi. -9 Ma kulthi, kore Ko horse gj’am 

[cf. DED 1790] 

938. kopop Tr a double handful, kapwe kiana Tr (Vol. I, p. 65) to 

beseech, karwe kian§ Tr to pray to a god, kcurve IdySna S-R 
to worship, kopv ar- Mu to worship with folded hands, kopov Ma 
fofded hands, double handful, kopk mendu Ma a full double 
hantfrul, korov kiyana L to worship 

939. kopk(u) Mu log of wood 

940. kopta Ma{S) month of Bhadra (Aug.-Sept.); new paddy is wor¬ 

shipped in this month, kopta lenj M October month [cf. DED 
1787] 

941. koppanj, pi. koppahk Mu pit, pit to trap animals [cf. DED 1511] 

942. kop may M sambar, kopmam Ko id. 

943. kopmul Ko kind of tuber 

944. kopvlnj A fat, kurwinj W, kopvenj Mu, kopvonj Ma, kopvunji 

Ma(S), kopvos Ko id., korii- Mand. to become fat [DED 1784] 

946. kops- A to sprout, kors- Ch id., kops3n§ Tr id., to grow (trees, 
plants, etc.), kops- Mu Ma S (new leaf) to sprout [DED 1787] 

946. kol Mu tank [cf. Te. kolanu, DED 1580] 

947. kola Ko kind of sickle 

948. kollusSnd S-R to mend implements, kolmi S-R a smithy, kolsUltiS, 

kulsflnS Ph to forge, kSlstfinS T^ to repair, of ploughshares [of. 
DED 1773, and for kolmi, of. DED 1774] 

949. kolsftnS M to measure, kols- Ko id. [< Te. luiucmt HED 1517] 
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950. kove A Ko, kowe Y Ph D Mu S, kowwe Tr, kove Oh Ma, koye M 
red-faced monkey [DED 1781] 

961. kosela L fat {adj.) {DED 1784] 

952. kosk§ L box 

953. koss- Ch Mu Ma to winnow (with side-way motion), k&ssana Tr 

to sift in a supa, with a side-long swing, kussitSnS, Icossina Ph 
to winnow [DED 1782] ♦ 

954. kosso S-R Ch soot, kosso Tr soot at bottom of cooking pot, 

kosso, kosoy Mu, kosoyi G, kosoy Ma soot, kusso W Ph smoke 

966. koh- Mu to tend cattle, kohval Mu cowherd, koh§na Pat. to graze 
{tr.) 

956. kohare kianS W to pour 

957. kohala W Ph Panicum miliare, kutki grain, k5hl§ Tr, ko^la Ma, 

kohala S id. [DED 1797] 

958. kohofa D rivulet, kohfa G stream, ko^ra Ma pit 

959. kohkana S-R Ti- W Ph to crush, pound, to butt, gore, to prick, 

puncture, tattoo, kohk- Mu (fowl) to peck, to gore, kohk- G to 
thresh (with flail), ko'k- Ma to peck, to butt, kohk- Ko (hen) to 
peck [DED 1717] 

960. kohk§ mara S-R bhilwa tree, kohka mafa Tr. Semecarpua arm- 

cardium, bhilwa, kohkS W Ph id., kohka Y Ch Mu, ko^ka Ma, 
kohoka M id. ^ 

961. kohmeli, koemeli Tr the Amtia tree {Bauhinia malabarica) 

962. k5kar Ma wife’s younger sister 

963. k5k5ci Tr a large wooden fork or hook, used for hanging ploughs on 

[cf. DED 1689] 

964. kdfanfi Tr to apply milk or milky sap to a sore place 

965. k5ti L male, k° padl boar 

966. kodwapi Tr the Kachnar tree {Bauhinia purpurea), ko^wari Tr 

(Vol. I, p. 62) id. 

967. k5da Tr horse, kofa W Ph, khod^a S-R id., khoda Y, ko^a 

Ch(D) id., koda D Mu Ma, ko^a M id. 

968. ko^a- kufi Tr a thorny plant, kho^da khori S-R a tree 

969. kon^a G corner [DED 1709(6)] 

970. k5tni Tr a purse or bag, such as Gond girls carry 

971. konar, jd. konahk Mu shed for hens 

972. konda A Y Ch D G Mu Ma M Ko bullock, ox, kda4& Tr [sic], 

W [«tc]. konda Ph id. [DED 1837] 

973. konmana Tr handsome, of girls 

4B 
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976. 


976. 

977. 

978. 

979. 

980. 

981. 

982. 

983. 

984. 
986. 

986. 

987. 

988. 

989. 

990. 

991. 
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kSpadulU Tr the vegetable medicine called in Hi. baibirang, 
kopaduldul Ph id. 

kopal, pi. -or Ch D Mu Ma cowherd, kopSl, pi. -6f Tr a oon- 
■ temptuous term of abuse, applied to Gaiki graziers, kopSl W, 

. kop§, kopil Ph herdsman, k5pa golal S id.; fern. kSpe, pi. 
-hk Mu, kope, pi. -hk Ph [cf. Pa. hop- to tend cattle; etc., 
BED 1838] 

kopa-sSfi Tr wheat cakes cooked in ghee or oil 

k5pe, marka kSpe Mu kind of insect 

kbbena ron^d Tr a small tree, species unknown 

kor Mu hamlet (usually in the combination n&r-kor) 

kor, pi. kohk Tr W Ph A Ch Mu Ko horn, Tr branch of tree, ko^ri^ 
pi. kohku G id., kop, pi. kobku Ma horn, kohk M branch, kor, 
pi. kohku S horn [DEB 1824] 

kor- Ma to cast net [cf. BEB 1847] 

k5ra Tr W Ph bosom, lap, k5ra Ch(D) bosom, kora F-H (p. 218) 
lap, S-R side, kor S-R stomach, side 

kor, pi. -k Tr a sheaf in the field 

korjana Tr to become thin in cooking 

kfifwa, pi. -ng Tr a pole for roofing; ? korvS Ph = Hi. malga 

kola,*^!. -g Mu another name for dandar dance, k51a p3t^ Mu 
kind ol^song associated with dandar dance 

kola phuki 'R: the small kind of bee which makes small combs on 
bushes, kola phCikl Ch sp. small bee 

kola A shaft of arrow', k513 Tr a thin twig or stick, kolS W Ph 
stick, rod, a blade of grass, straw, k51a G Mu Ma Ko handle of 
plough, sickle, knife, etc. [BEB 1852] 

k51al M cripple 

kolial A jackal, koilal S-R fox, kolhayal W Ph, kolyal Y, pi. -ir, 
kolyal Mu, kdliyal M S jackal, koyla Ko fox [cf. Pa, goli\ < lA., 
cf. Mar. hdlhd, hold ; etc.] 

kosur Mu a government servant, a paik, Elwin (p. 701) word used for 
outsiders and strangers, a paik, kosur Ph, koshur W a Hindu 
man, kostSr, pi. kostahk Ph, koshtfir W a Hindu woman, 
koshPh Wthe Hindi language [cf._Kuvi(S) kohehsi, pi. koska 
peon, constable, Kon^a koslaen, pi. koaku peon] 

Kh 

. khat0 Tr the tall kunda grass 
khan^l Mu a measure equivalent to ^ paelis 
khayur A khadira tree, khayyur S id. [< lA.] 
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995. kharrS Ph frost 

996. kharsi W, kharsi, karsi Ph maniure 

997. khafa A pebble [< Mar. hhadd small piece of stone] 

998. khafpafe Tr kind of fish 

999. kharyal A tiger, kariyal Haig panther [of. KoJ. kedlak; etc , 

DED 1059(6)] 

1000. kh3k Tr Ch direction, side 

1<X)1. khandum, pi. khdndk Tr flesh, kMn^um S-R mutton, flesh, 
khan0 Ch meat, flesh, khandum Ch(D), khan^k Ph flesh 
[cf. Te. karida, etc., DED 988] 

1002. khirka Ph herd of cattle 

1003. khirkhiro Ph thin 

1004. khujji Ph kind of root, tuber 

1005. khutnl Ph (Hi. cauleii ki bhaji, i.e. the vegetable Amaranthus 

polygamua) 

1006. khudakb (kiana) Tr to make an umbrella-hood out of a blanket, to 

keep off the rain 

1007. khudda Ph a blow, push, knock 

1008. khumri Ph umbrella 

1009. khudl the dust of gram, tuar, etc. 

1010. khekre A Y, kekfe Ch D G crab [< lA.] 

1011. khekre k51ial A fox, khekri Tr, khekri Ch id. [< lA.J 

1012. khokla A, khok! Ph cough [< lA.] 

1013. khorum S-R time 

1014. khoc! Tr a single handful, khoc! Ph id. 

G 

1015. gagra Y G dust 

1016. gagga Ma darkness, mist [cf. Ta. kaAkul darkness, DED 1073(a)] 

1017. gaggara S big earthen pot [< lA.] 

1018. gajji, pi, -g Mu a mole 

1019. gajji Ma M S, gajju Ko itch [< Te. gajji, DED 925] 

1020. gatti G kind of fish, gaj Mu id. (= Ha. tegna) 

1021. gaffi Mu joint, Ma knot in rope, joint in bamboo, gat, gati Ko knot 

[< lA.] 

1022. gatti Ko very [< Te. gafti hard, strong] 

1023. gat pSpe Ko Adam’s apple 
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1024. 

1026. 

1026. 

1027. 

1028. 

1029. 

1030. 

1031. 

1032. 
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ga^a Ko clod of earth [< Te. 
gadug Mu near 

gade S-R jowar bunch [< of. Mar. ghad] 
ga^ei Mu, ga^eli Ma kind of rat 

gad^l A Y black-faced monkey, gadde Haig id. (male) [of. DED 
956] 


gad^i M, ga^du Ko grass [< Te. g'add* ] 

gaddo M beard, gaddok (pi.) Ko id., chin, gaddem S beard {DED 
970] 

gad mara Mu kind of tree 
gadsi kiydna S-R to wear 

gandana S-R, gand- Y to enter, to pierce, of » ^addina W, 

gaddSna Ph to bury itself, of a thorn, gaddanS Tr [sic] to be 
embedded or buried, gad- G Mu Ma to pierce (of thorn) 

gate L field 


1035. gateli-poti Tr kind of necklace 

1036. gada Ko kite [< Te. gadda id.] 

1036rt. gadiya Ph palm of hand 

1037. gadeya Ko granary [cf. Pa. gadeya -, < Ha.] 

1038. gadli^l W Ph Ch(D) ass, gadhal, pi. -i Mu, gadal M id. [< lA.] 


1039. 

1040. 

1041. 

104 ^. 

1043. 

1044. 

1045. 

1046. 

1047. 

1048. 

1049. 

1060 . 


gana, |ana-kay Ko wrist [cf. DED 974] 

gandal, pi. -ir A kite, gandhal S-R eagle, gandal, pi. gandasfcu 
Ma kite 

gandung, pi. ganduhk Tr the stone missile impelled by the foot in 
a game of skittles 

gandhel Tr a large yellow house hornet [DED 938] 


;anneri A oleander [cf. Te. gannSru] 

'apene F-H (p. 204) quickly, suddenly, gapne Tr quickly, greedily 
* (used of eating only), gapne Ph quickly 

kappa, goppa Mu basket, bag [cf. Pa. gappa-, etc., DED 1041] 
kabbu Ko bad smell, stink [< Te.] 
kamdi A, gamri G blanket [< lA.] 

^amri-ghflia Tr the large stomach of ruminants 

lavtal -or Mu village priest, gayta Ma headman, merchant, 

Indicamm, Index s.v. gaitd, gaintd] 
larem Mu nest inside ant-hill, garum(l) Ma id. 
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1051. garcS IV W Ph, garca Ch comb 

1052. garj- A to thunder, gafj- (b&jS gafjana) ]ilu(£) to sound, of 

musical instruments [< lA.] 

1053. garnjo Ko eclipse 

1064. garba Ko egg [of. Pa. kerba, DED 1074] 

1055. garre Ko near 
1066. garva Ko toothless 

1057. garha Mu a boil 

1058. \ gari A, garrl Mu fish-hook [cf. Ha. gari id.] 

1059. gafk§ Tr a small cake of urad or mung, cooked in oil, garka F-H 

(p. 311) a dal-cake 

1060. gafcne Mu suddenly (of swallowing with a gtilp) 

1061. gafda Mu Ma cave, hole (of rat) 

1062. gap^al Mu one who works in brass 

1063. galga Tr the plant raj-girra grown in baris 

1064. gaj W Ph lightning [< lA., cf. Hi. grdj] 

1065. ga^o W Ph boiled rice, ghafo A Y, g3to G Mu Ma id., S bread, M 

food 

1066. gando Mu man of the weaver caste, fern, gandke, gfl^dl W Fanka 

caste, gandal W men’s cloth, gdnda Ma cloth for women [cf. 
DED 991] ‘ 

1067. gad Ch gum 

1068. gada Ma mud 

1069. gar, pi. -k A Y hail [< Mar.] 

1070. gara Ph seed of mahua, gaya Tr id., glrang (pi.) S-B mahua 

fnut(s), gara, pL. -i) Ma seed of mahua, gara nei M mahua oil, 
gara ginji Ko mahua kernel, gara nly Ko mahua oil [of. Kui 
gara the fruit of the mahua or irpi tree] 

1071. gare S-R wheel 

1072. gar Mu tight 

1073. gafdi G Ko ass, donkey [< Te.] 

1074. gai Ko wind [< Te.] 

1075. galam Ko fish-hook [< Te.] 

1076. gingfiQ-gongoQ (aiana) Tr to be crooked as a snake’s progress 

[cf. DED 1689] 

1077. gicari W nape of the neck 

1078. ginji Ko pulp of fruit (cf. Pa. gHi^i pith] 
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1079. Ko to priokj pierce, penetrate (thorn, etc.) 

1080. gidar Y vulture, gidhSl W eagle, gldal Ch kite, gidhlU, pi. -k 

Ch(D) eagle, gidal, pi. -! Mu(K) id., gidal(i), pi. gidasku Ma 
kite [< lA.] 

lOB*!. ginda S-R grass bundle 

1082. gira S-B disease 

1083. girl Mu kind of game in which a blind-fold person is to touch and 

recognize another participant 

1084. girka S a contrivance for preparing rope 

1086. girchl-mai’a Tr tondni tree {Casearia graveohns) 

1086. girda Mu joy, girda vS- Mu to be delighted 

1087. girne Ma sp. lizard 

1088. girri k§l Ko(B) ankle 

1089. girij- Mu to wind round {hUr.), gifljlh- M\x id. (fr.) 

1090. gilgila M soft [cf. Pa. gilgilat id.] 

1091. gllle Ma sp. lizard, gllle S lizard, gilke Ko sp. lizard 

1092. giv- S (dog) to scratch up earth 

1093. gisir M LSI (Maria, p. 534) cloth [cf. Kur. kicrl wearing apparel] 

1094. gik-^, glk Mu mat, gik Elwin (p. 707) mat of marram grass 

1095. git S-]R line [< Te.] 

1096. ginang L to join, mix 

1097. gir S-R but, also 

1098. girl Ma line, row 

1099. guinda M grave, guynda Ko hole, pit, trench 

1100. gukkura Mu disease of the leg in which the skin cracks 

1101. gugva Ch owl [cf. DED 1552] 

1102. gungum-mard Tr Gondal tree {Cochhapermum goaaypium) 

1103. guccang Ph to move, slip, cs. gucahtgng Ph [< lA.] 

1104. gujil* Ko dancing staff 

1105. gunjgng M to drag [< Te.] 

1106. gunj! Tr sweet inner fibre of sugar-cane [cf. Te. gujju pulp, thick 

juice, DED 1366] 

1107. gnnje Ko post, pillar [< Te.] 

1108. gu$a9 gufan Mu slowly, haltingly 

1109. gufttf m«m» Ko dwarf [of. DED 1390] 
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1110. gufke S Adam’s apple 

1111. A S hill, mountain [< Te.] 

1112. guftam S-R peg, gu^^a M, guta L id. 

1113. gu^i S-R temple, guddi Ph a sacred place, temple, Tr tomb, guddi» 

pi. -0 Mu, guri S Ko temple [DED 1379] 

1114. gu^l Ko variety of small bead ^ 

1116. gud^i S-R Y S blind, gud M, gudi Ko black [< Te.] 

1116. gudri, pi. gudrf Mu(E), gudra Mu(W) hillock 

1117. gun^am M powder, gundal Ko saw-dust [cf. DED 1411] 

1118. gundal Ko short [cf. DED 1390] 

1119. gunde Ma, gun^ru kaya Ma(0), gunde kaya S heart, gunde S 

gizzard, gunde Ko chest, gunder kaya Ko heart, gundur- kaiS 
TV kidney [DED 1412] 

1120. gun^e mati Mu kind of tuber 

1121. gun^kula peru S bead-necklacc 

1122. gundral, pi. gundrahk Mu kind of quail 

1123. gun4h-/gundih- Mu to collect at one place [tr.) 

1124. gutkay Ma wrist, gutkal Ma ankle, giitkai M, gutkeyu L wrist 

[cf. DED 1420] 

1125. gudam, pi. -ig Mu button ^ ^ 

1126. gudarka Ph a piece of bread 

1127. gudi W Ph navel 

1128. gun- S to bend 

1129. guniya Mu diviner, spirit-doctor [< Ha.] 

1130. gun5r, pi. gun5hk Tr Ph flower of maize 

1131. gunel, pi. -ig, also gulen Mu pellet-bow [< lA., cf. Hi. gnUl id.] 

1132. gunti A, gunfi S bow, guncili Ma pellet-bow 

1133. gundul 6 armpit 

1134. gup- Y to pierce 

1136. gupa S owl 

1136. guppa Grigson (p. 324) undergrowth, Ko (thick) forest, gupsal Mu 

MI of leaves, bushy [of. Pa. guppa scrab] 

1137. guba Elwin (p. 705) tuft of feathers used in dancing 

1138. gubifi Tr the dense tangle of tall grass and thorn at the foot of a 

thorny bush; cf. guppa 

1139. gubbal Ko(B) hUlock [of. Te. gubhcM mountain, hill] 
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1140. gubbl Tr organ protruding from the fowl’s anus 

1141. gubri Tr fine ashes of burnt out fire 

1142. gum ki- Ma to assemble, collect {tr.) [cf. BED 1449] 

114S. gumiya D Mu pit, M grave, gumiyS L tomb, grave 

1144. gumuh-kunji Tr sp. tree 

1145. gumela F-H (p. 366) kind of drum [cf. Te. (jiimmeia, gummeta kind 

of small drum] 

1146. gumopi Ma sp. bee, ghumfa Tr ap. hornet, ghamarra Ph id. 

1147. gumpa F-H (p. 277) nest 

1148. gummal, gummul Tr the grey dove with a ring round its neck 

1149. gummur-mara Tr the Kumin tree {Care.ya arborea) {BED 1460] 

1150. gumm5-gummo(ai3na) Tr to be cloudy, gumm5-ai5na L-H to 

be clouded, gumta M\i mist, gumanji Ma(0), gumam Ko id. 

1151. gumri Ch knot in tree 

1152. guri god, -ku S bison 

1153. gurmar Ko hornet; cf. gumofi 

1154. gurnjum Ko marrow 

1155. gurmore Tr umipe achar berries 

1156. gurraiia L to snore, sleep, guf- Ma (dove) to coo 

1157. gurram, pi. gurrak Ko horse [< Te.] 

1158. gurraj puri Ph kind of centipede (Hi. gdygvitlan) 

1159. guriya mav Ko nilgai 

1160. gupna M to swarm; cf. kur- to join; etc. 

1161. gufnj- Ma to thunder 

1162. gurgga Tr oesophagus, gurpga Ch G Ma K(‘ throat, G id., 

Adam’s apple, gufuga S id., gurgga M neck [BED 1370] 

1163. gufsal Mu kind of snake 

1164. gul S-R regret 

1165. gul Tr sucked dry cane 

1166. gulla S a big basket, Ko basket, gula M id. 

1167. guhc- Mu to pierce, poke, gu'c- Ma to poke (with finger), punch 

(with elbow) 

1168. guhtfinS Tr L-H to seize, grasp [BEB 1498] 

1169. guhra Mu sky, cloud 

1170. gilpju S ear-wax 
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1171. A ChD nest, gfi# 3V id., gfi^a Mu id., pigstye, 8 nest, nest of 
red ants, Ma nest, gii^a M id.; of. goda id. [DED 1563] 

1172. gufe Tr an interior house-wall made of tuar or cotton stalks, giirre 

A wall (of wattle and daub), gfire S-B wooden wall, gfire, gfijre 
Oh mat-wail, gudl D brick-wall, gild M^u wall of mat, mud-wall, 
gGd(i} Ma mud-wall, gdre Ma mat-wall, gilr S mud-wall [< lA., 
cf. Skt, kvdya-, etc.] 

1173. gfiwhal Tr a poisonous lizard, goyhal, pi. -1 Mu iguai^ [DED 1125] 

1174. genji er Ko water from boiled rice [cf. DED 927] 

1176. getli G cloth, gatla Mu id., dewlap, gette, getla Ma, gete L cloth, 
gende L id. 

1176. gedumo/gedm- S to drive away, gedmSna (i.e. gedm§na) Pat. 

to drive a cart 

1177. gede D bat, gedur, pi. geduhk Mu, gedo|‘-'(i) Ma, gadur M id. 

1178. geros kike Ko sp. fish 

1179. geri)(g) Ko feather [cf. DED 1661 ] 

1180. gesar mav L antelope 

1181. gefand Tr Ph to have sexual intercourse, get- Mu id., ge^ Mu 

sexual intercourse 

1182. geta Ko hoof [cf. DED 1616] 

1183. go?i Ma stone of mango; cf. gohi 

1184. gogfi F-H (p. 362) cock, ghogdi S-R, ghogri Y, gngd|*i, gogOtal 

Tr, ghoghofi W, gugO|*i Ph, gogoti Ch(D), gogor, pi. gogohk 
Mu S, gogor, pi. gogosku Ma, gogor-kor M, gogor Ko id. 

1186. goggof keser Ko sickle 

1186. goci S-R bread 

1187. gojeyal Mu point of thorn 

1188. gottu Mu small wooden case for carrying tobacco 

1189. godt pi. gofku S cow, godu Ma(S) id., god(u) M cattle, cow, 

god(u), pi. godk Ko cow 

1190. goda S-R cowherd 

1191. godal Mu kind of snake called in Ha. dhamna, gode D kind of 

snake locally called esoria, godall Ma dhSman snake; of. sargodal 

1192. gode, pi. -g Mu louse 

1193. godel M Ko axe, godel Elwin (p. 703) id. [DED 1702] 

j 

1194. gondr- 8 to growl 
1196. gondra M roimd 

1196. gondras Ko hyaena (?) 

1197. gods W Ph nest; of. guda 
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1198. godei j>2. godS S excrement of goat 

1199. gond- Mu to cut with axe 

1200. gopera A spider, gopefS Tr, goperal Ch id. 

1201. gom vafnji Ma thumb, guma vefanj M, goman verenj Ko(B) id. 

1202. goy§n§ M to creep 

1203. gord W Ph rainbow 

1204. gord S-R collection 

1205. gorka S-R Mu M S Ko spear, gohka Ma id. [BED 1769] 

1206. gorga Mu salphi (tree or wine), gorge S salphi tree, gofga Ma 

id., hurga M [«4c] Caryota wens (salphi) 

1207. gorrai) {pi.) Mu mandeya corn, Eleusine comcana, gofa, pi. -9 Ma, 

gorra Ko id. 

1208. gorre A Ma sheep, gore S-R goat [cf. DEB 1799] 

1209. gorre Ko four-horned antelope, gore L deer 

1210. gorld Grigson (p. 332) a bridge pier consisting of a cylindrical 

bamboo basket filled with boulders 

1211 . golarMbull 

1212. golal Ko cowherd [< Te. golla id.] 

1213. gold pape L locust, grasshopper 

1214. gOvd^S-R round 

1215. gohi Mu pulp of fruit 

1216. goheni (kidna) Tr to whee<lle, deceive 

1217. gohodi G herd of cows, gohod Mu id. 

1218. gohdal S-R male 

1219. gohk A Tr Ph D G, gohku S wheat [< lA.] 

1220. goenje (kidna) Tr to swing grain in a flat basket with a sidelong 

sweep [BED 1782] 

1221. g5gii Ch Adam’s apple 

1222. gonj-eli Ma bandicoot (ghus-miisa) 

1223. gotf pi. -ip Mu pellet (for shooting birds with pellet-bow) 

1224. g5|iil D G Ma dormitory. Mu dormitory for unmarried boys and 

girls 

1225. gS^a Ko steps, stairs 

1226. g5^e Mu Ma large black ant, gS^o Ko id. 

1227. g5n4d (isdnd) Tr to draw a circle, especially in worship 

1228. g5tol, pi. gStor Ma(S) a Maiia man, gdtehe Ma(S) a Mafia woman 
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1229. gddna, pi. -5 Mu tattoo-mark [< lA.; cf. Hi. ffddm id.; eto.J 

1230. gonda Mu piece, Ma log of wood 

1231. gondri Ma M onion, gondl! Ph, go^dlf W id. 

1232. gom-cu^^a Tr a flat necklace worn by children 

1233. gor, pi. -ku nail of finger [< Te.] 

1234. g5rkh§-bhaji Tr an unknown bhaji 

1235. gorma Mu an egg-shaped fruit 

1236. g51is- S to fry [< Te. ffdlincu] 

Gh 

1237. ghaddi A Y hole, gaddi Ma heap of earth dug out by rats 

1238. gharre kiyfinfi, ghirre kiyana Ph to rub or scratch 

1239. ghari-mara Tr the moin tree, Odina tvodier 

1240. ghalli A earthen pot, ghali S-R small vessel 

1241. ghail Tr the big drum, beaten with Terwa stick 

1242. ghaguf Tr the large rain quail, ghagur Ph quail 

1243. ghanafi W Ph kusha grass, ghonadi S-R kind of grass 

1244. ghitva, ghitval Ph male young of pig 

1245. ghuti A Y neck, ghoti S-R id., gofe S throat, ghutki^W Ph id. 

1246. ghundi A valley 

1247. ghum, pi. -k A knot in tree 

1248. ghumurkana Ph to play loudly on drum, ghumurkana Tr to 

souml loudly 

1249. ghumusne (aiana) Tr to be sulky 

1250. ghusur Tr bamboo fish-trap, ghussur W Ph frame for catching fish 

1251. ghegda S-R Zhendu flower 

1252. gheoreng, pi. gheorehk Tr kind of fish 

1253. gheci Ch back of neck 

1254. ghoghrfi Ph waterfall 

1255. ghogghfi Mand. neck, throat, ghonga W Ph neck, gh5Ag§ LSI 

(Seoni, p. 576) id. 

1256. ghocum Ph skirt of a garment, ghoccum Tr the knot tied in front 

of a woman’s skirt to make a pocket 

1257. ghofang S-R pipe 

1258. ghonga Ph a section of bamboo used as receptacle for oil or salt 
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1259. ghonto Ph turbid 

1260. ghotia M Zizyphus xylopyrus, ghat51>marS Tr the ghont tree 

[cf. Te. gotti Z. x.] 

1261. ghondi Ph, ghondi Tr inner portion of house 

1262. ghope kiyana Ph cloud to cover sky 

1263. ghoppa: kavvi-ghoppa Mand. temple of head 

1264. ghorsd purl Ph kind of centipede, ghSrsd Tr the large brown 

centipede 

1265. ghors&na Tr to drag the feet as a man paralysed 

1266. ghors§na Ph to press or crush with hands 

1267. ghoga Ch large black ant, ghSgal Tr the big black ant, ghoghal 

W Ph large black ant 

1268. ghoppe(aiaiia) Tr to bo pulled to shreds 

1269. ghSj* Y dancing bell 

1270. ghdre mafS Tr Nirmali tree, Strychnos potatornniy ghofe mar§ 

Ph ifl. 

1271. ghofpad Tr Ph scaly pangolin [< Mar. ghofpad] 

C 

1272. cakilr Ko boiled rice 

% 

1273. cakk- S to dazzle 

1274. cakka A bark 

1275. cakka kiyana Ph to deride, make fun of 

1276. cakro W, cakro, cdkar Ph broad 

1277. cankar Tr S-R little stick of a drum 

1278. cajje Mu altogether 

1279. canci S-R bag 

1280. caddi Tr S-R bamboo striker in the game of skittles 

1281. chat (inarming) Tr a marriage in which a bride goes to meet her 

groom, and not vice versa, as is the usual custom 

1282. cankur Ph a slap 

1283. canya A sp. grain, (barba^i), canai W barbati, Sarmra rohusta, 

haney, pi. -ig Mu kind of beans (Ha. jhurggS,) 

1284. capur Ma a blow Avith hand, a slap, c§pta A, capof Ko id. [DED 

1928] 

1285. capofa D, cappofaMu red ant [cf. Ha. c5pir5 id.] 

1286. caplek S dllently 
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1287. cammake Tr 8-B silent [cf. DED 2203] 

1288. carke Tr all, complete 

1289. carkne Mu immediately [cf. BED i943(o)] 

1290. carcar ayana S-R to fasten 

1291. caf, pi. -k Tr a chafe, rub 

1292. cara Y temple of forehead 

1293. calpa banda S-R stone pieces 

1294. cah a- Mu to be floating 

1296. cakum, pi. cdkuk Y wheel [< lA.] 

1296. cdt Tr S-R ceremony for the dead 

1297. candral Ch bald 

1298. cdpk§ bhaji S-R, capka-bhajl Tr duckweed 

1299. capre Y mat, capi G, cap Mu, sapi Ma, capa Ko id. 

1300. cawa Tr opinion 

1301. cahki S-R dough 

1302. cahca-g6ndial Tr the common drongo or king crow 

1303. cikur kaya Ma(S) kind of beans, cikur Ko id. [< Te. cikkw^u 

Dolichos lablab] 

1304. cikkal Tr, cikkal, pi. cikkahk Ph musk rat 

1305. cikkal jari Tr Ph kind of grass 

1306. cikl§ W, cikhla Ph, cikla Ma mud [< lA.] 

1307. cice S-R small fruit 

1308. cicra wirinj Tr the little finger, cical S-R id. 

1309. cltdki S-R necklace 

1310. citkuri G cymbal 

1311. citkull G snapping of fingers, citkul Mu id., c® nek- Mu to snap 

fingers, ci^an S snapping of fingers [cf. BED 2072] 

1312. Tr a small long-tailed bird running very quickly, apparently 
the same as Wehkorr 

1313. cidgu-taras S-R snake with stripes 

1314. ci^ral W, ci^rdl Ph, cldral, pi. ci^rahk Mu squirrel [BED 

2077] 

1316. cini an^ki Mu little finger 

1316. cipafa G rib 

1317. clp^ A scab 

1318. clppdl Tr spear grass 
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1319. cipre A rheum of the eye, cipring W dirt in the eye, cipri Ph 

rheum of the eye, cipr§l Ph man having cipfi [< Mar.] 

1320. cirS S-R stone 

1321. ciral Ko siraha, medium 

1322. cirfili S-R night-twitter bii-ds 

1323. cir6n43-(gU8e-klSna) Tr to tie the hair into a bun at the back 

1324. cirkSri bodela Tr field-gourd, Ph sp. cucumber 

1325. cirni W comb, Ph comb for removing nits [cf. Ka. siranige. a comb 

for clearing the head of nits and lice; cf. also Beng. druni comb] 

1326. cirra A cricket 

1327. cilati S-R wild beans 

1328. cikla urre Tr kind of fish 

1329. cige S-R some, a little 

1330. cije S-R measure of half a pound 

1331. cipa Tr dried achar berries 

1332. cirfi Tr wrist-pulse, tendon, cira W Ph nerve, vein, sira A, sir, pi. 

-k Y id., sira Mu pulse, Ma vein [< lA.] 

1333. ciro L old woman 

1334. cirta ^car 

1335. cila S-R green slime on stone in water 

1336. cila Ko cloak 

1337. civa, pi. -hk Ch chick, ciwal W chicken, young of animal, civnS 

Ph chick; civa, cival Ph young of birds, chiwfi Tr a very young 
bird, nestling [cf. Kui slpa chicken, Kuvi, hipa, Konda slpi id., 
Kur. (Hahn) d’am id., the brood of the hen] 

1338. cua Y well in sand, G well, cua, suva Mu, suva Mn, cuva M, cuhka 

L id. iDED 2219] 

1339. cukkal Ma the month of dsdrha (June-July) 

1340. cuk4a jadi S-R thorny grass 

1341. cucu pitte Tr kind of bird 

1342. cucuhane (aySnd) Tr to fail to ripen 

1343. cucc! mafS Tr bush 

1344. cu^i, cu^iyal Mu small rat, cutfi-eli Ma id. [cf. Ka. dU-ili ; etc.,. 

DED 2073] 

1345. cuffa S-R smoking pipe, cufffind S-R to smoke 

1346. cu$fi Y hair, cutti Tr; cutting W, cutti, -ng Ph, cuttip 

Ch id. [of. 2184] 
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1347. cu^ur S-R Y small, younger, cu^ur, cudt^ur, cu^^ol Tr id., 

young, cu^or W little, small, cu<^or, cu^ur, pi. cu^uhk Ph 
small, cudol Ch younger {masc.), hu^la Dsmall, hudlo Gyounger, 
hu^la koflar G younger brother’s wife, hu^la y§yal G mother’s 
younger sister, hu^lur {m.) Mu younger, hudila Mu small, hudila 
ayal Mu step-mother, hudllor Mu a small man, insignificant man; 
younger (m.), huduk Mu small of quantity, a little, not many, 
hiddir Mu small, younger, hidla younger {fern. ), udila Ma smaU, 
cudla, hudla M id., huduk M few, cudul Ko smaM, little, young 
[? < lA.; of. Pkt. chndda small] 

1348. cutti L black ant \PED 2208] 

1349. cunlya Mu earthen vessel for liquor 

1350. cundi Mand., cundi Ph hair 

1351. curki G small basket, curki Ph id. 

1352. cuki Ph small vessel for containing ghee, etc. 

1353. cuci Mu Ma musk-rat [cf. BED 2190] 

1354. cQcun W bat 

1355. curk Ko sucking 

1356. ceka S-R piece [< Te. cekka id.] 

1357. cekkana Pat. to cut [< Te. cekku'\ 

1358. cendu Y ball [< Te. cendu, DED 2275; or < Mar. mndu id.] 

1359. cendi Ch(D) summit of a mountain 

1360. ceppa, pi. ceppfl S split wood [cf. Tu. cepp^, DED 2266] 

1361. cempa Ko temple of head [< Te.] 

1362. cerkal Ma,goat-herd, charka (m.), charke {fern.) Ph id. 

1363. cevda S-R deaf, evda Ma id., evdal Ma a deaf man, cev^a Ko deaf, 

cev):al Ko a deaf man [< Te. cemidu deafness, ceviti deaf] 

1364. cem paiaf Mu far away [cf. DED 2306] 

1365. cokot Y good, cokko Tr id., sound [< lA.] 

1366. cokki Tr a measure = 1 pai 

1367. cokki Tr heart 

1368. co^e, pi. cofg Ph mouse; cf. cuti 

1369. conda Ph, con^S Tr anvil 

1370. c51ir, sdli|: Mu sieve, salifi* pi. salflp G, jdli Ma, jalof(a) S id. 

Ch 

1371. charka W Ph hole 

1372. chinno W Ph clear 
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1373. chfii W fuel 

1374. chethi Mand. back of neck 

1375. chor W Ph end 

J 

1376. Jau, pi. -k Tr leech [< lA.] 

1377. jaori Tr broth of maize, juar, etc., javfi Ch cooked rice 

1378. jagras pitte S-R eagle 

1379. jago Y moon, Jagon Hislop (Rutluk) id. [cf. Naik. japgo id.] 

1380. japgal Ma, japgel M jungle 

1381. japgo Mu shadow 

1382. ja^da Mu castor plant [cf. Ha. jafa] 

1383. jandi Mu spots on peacock’s tail 

1384. jatu S-R worms 

1386. jatta W Ph corn-mill, hand-mill, jata S-R grinding stone, Jatta 
Ma Ko id. [< lA.] 

1386. jatte Ch shrimp, jatte Tr river shrimps or prawns, jatte Ma id. 

1387. jaddo Tr stifiF, thick, of jawa 

1388. jantar Tr fiddle [< lA.] 

1389. japS^ sleep 

1390. Japne W quickly, jhap Ph id., jappe M early, jappe, japi Ko 

quickly 

1391. jap sarana S-R to bend 

1392. jabba Ma cooked vegetable, jabi Ma fried vegetable 

1393. jamne M slow 

1394. jammo Tr Ph meat-soup, curry 
1396. jamrial-pitte Tr fly-catcher (bird) 

1396. jami’a Mu jaw [< Ha. jamrd] 

1397. jayk Mu a little 

1398. jarki an internal membrane of animals 

1399. jarjar a- Ko to slip 

1400. jafum Mu Ma scaly pangolin [cf. DED 243] 

1401. jarga S, jefiya Ko leech [< lA.] 

1402. JaybuttanS Tr to shake violently 

1403. jal- S to strain water from bofled rice, jal(l)- Ko to swill with 

water [< Te.jaUu] 
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1404. Jalof Ko sieve [cf. Te.jalle(la id.] 

1405. jalliy pi. -ng Ph W creeper 

1406. jalle Ph Mu prawn 

1407. javukana S-R to kill, havk-, hovk- Mu id., to slaughter, hev- Mu 

to beat, avk- Ma Ko to kill, hark- M S id., hewkfna Pat. id. 

1408. jaroa S leech [< lA.] » 

1409. jah- Mu to beat, fight, strike Avith hammer 

1410. jahaka-jhukuf Tr a black, thick, shady tree 

1411. jahk- Ko to climb or spread (creeper) 

1412. j§k Mu article 

1413. JSg-jofa Mu spices for cooking 

1414. jafa S-R Ch Mu beans, jata Tr W Ph id., JS^a, pi. -if Ma id., jat:a» 

pi. jajS S ballar pulse, jS^a Ko kind of beans 

1416. jSburi Mu moss, jabur Mu greenish, jabof Ma weeds growing in 
water, jabur(i) Ma moss, duckweed, jfibur Ko id. 

1416. j3r§na S-R Tr Ph to trample, tread, jarina W to tread 

1417. jaffi matari Tr the narbodh bush (Asparagr-us cemosus) 

1418. J5ri A Y D Ch(D) G S grass, jSdi S-R id., jari Ph, jSfi Tr id. 

/ 

1419. java S-R liquid diet, java Y bread, Ch pej, Ch(D) dkiner, jawfi Tr 

porridge, or gruel, of KodoQ and Ku^ki used in general sense of 
‘ food ’, as Hi. roti, jfiwS W cooked food, jSvS Ph pej, jSva G id., 
food. Mu Ma Ko pej, M food [< lA.] 

1420. ji- Mu to tie (in backa jlsl having tied the baggage) 

1421. jlndva, jindv§l Ph main whose hair is dishevelled 

1422. jibri Ko(B) rheum of the eye [cf. ’K&.jibaru id.] 

1423. jirlya Ch(D) fountain 

1424. jirkfinS Tr to be caught of thorns, especially of clothes, jtrkfinfi,, 

jirksina Ph to get stuck, cs. jirsahktana Ph, jlrksSnS W ta 
stick [DED 2060] 

1425. jlrjlr klyfind S-R to fold 

1426. jllkal Tr likely to break 

1427. jilma pltte (i.e. j° pi$t^) Pat. duck, jilme L duck 

1428. jillahal Tr weak, sickly (men and women) 

1429. jllvd Ph a small louse 

1430. jiva A G, jlya, jiya Mu heart [< lA.] 

1431. jlvS Ma many (non-masc., pi.), jivator Ma (fn. pi.) 
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1432. ji§na Tr to strike, hit, or throw; to bewitch, jifinS W to beat, kill, 

ji- Ch to strike, beat, jl- to cut (wood), hi- Mu to strike, to 
shoot with bow, cs. jih- Mu, i- Ma to strike, beat [DED 2142] 

1433. juj- Ko to strike (with stick) 

1434. jutti S top-knot, cock’s comb [cf. Te.juUu) 

1436. jutna Mu handsome 

1436. jumdi ki- Mu to put at one place 

1437. juy Ko distant 

1438. jurrela, pi. -i) Mu cricket, jhlrra Mu id., jufela Ma, jfirel, pi. -i 

Ko, jiroia Tr id. [BED 2254] 

1439. jurtor L black (w.) 

1440. juva A Y, iuar Ko yoke 

1441. ju mafa Ko sp. ficus [cf. BED 2222] 

1442. jujao Tr thick, shady branches 

1443. jenye L basket 

1444. jer, pi. -i Ko centipede [cf. BEB 2299] 

1446. jek Mu Ma M, jeka, jeke Ko distant [cf. BEB 2306, and Kui sefcO 
Kuvi hekko id.] 

1446. jela Mu portion of man’s cloth dangling in front of him 

1447. jok^fl upbringing 

1448. jokkana S-R to kill, jak- Y id., jokkana Tr, johkana W id., 

jokkana Ph to strike, kill, hak-, hok- Mu to strike, kill, jukani 
Pat. id. 

1449. jonna A jowar, jona Y, jonnang Tr id., janna W Ph maize, 

jandra, pi. jandrfl Mu(£) jowar, jon& M maize, jonna S juar, 
jonna Ko maize \BEB 2369] 

1450. jopa F-H (p. 429) door 

1461. jorni, pi. -9 Mu large fishing net 

1462. Jol F-H (p. 200) saliva [< Te. joUn} 

1463. jol Elwin (p. 702) leaf-cloak 

1464. jog ki- Mu to put together, mix, make ready, Jogg 3- Mu to be 

ready 

1466. j5ta Ma aerial root of banyan 
1460. jota Tr the neck sinews of a bullock 

1467. jopa Mu bunch 

1468. jdbnS Tr the bridge of a Pardhan’s guitar 

1469. joi^e A toe-ring 
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1460. Jbakkum alanS L-H to be dead dnmk [of. BED 2333] 

1461. jbade mayaaa S-R to wither 

1462. jhalka A wave 

1463. jhalli, jMl Mu (peacock’s) feather, jhaleyal male pe^ock 

1464. jhingaf-jhangaf Tr tumble down (house) 

1465. jhirhukal Tr a wretched starveling corpse-like man 

1466. jhilp§, pi. -lor Tr wild dog 

1467. jhite Tr dried stalks of tuar 

1468. jhulukne S-R presently, after some time 

1469. jhel TV a while, delay, L-H time [Hi. jher delay] 

1470. jhela Tr L-H a spark 

1471. jhokane S-R carefully [cf. BED 2347] 

1472. tagiya, taygga Mu axe, tangiya W, t^ggeya Ko id. [< lA., cf. 

Ha, tangeyd\ etc,] 

1473. fagral Ma bald [cf. Pa. taygral id.] 

1474. tat^i Ma bund, dam 

1476. Tr W adze, tatti Ma, ^at Mu id. 

1476. tatteh paka Mu mat-wall bath-room, Ja^l Ch mat-door, tatti S-R 

mat [cf. BED 2464] 

1477. tandi G earthen pot of medium size [cf. Pa. iawdi small pot, cup] 

1478. tapla Ma earthdn vessel for cooking vegetables 

1479. tar, pi. -k a person, tar L man, being, human being 

1480. tarnji, pi. |arsku Ma small variety of leopard, tafanj F-H (p. 423) 

hyaena (?) 

1481. t:avafi W kneecap, ^aori Tr small saucer lamp, kneecap, bowl of a 

spoon [cf. Mar. iavali a saucer-like lamp] 

1482. tave S-R a bird, tawwe Tr the roller, blue jay [DEB 2407] 

1483. takra Ma egg-shell 

1484. |Sfa Mu frying pan 

1485. plate 

1486. {SdvS S-R chin, t§4v^3 Tr, tSrva Ph id., dSfi^ W beard, Ma 

chin 

1487. fdpar, {Spur Ph wooden cowbdU, tdpper HHop ((3o.-S), fSpur, 

taprl Haig id. [BED 2406] 
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1488. tSro S*B scalp 

1489. tSli Tr W Ph cow, t&rU pi -Iik» t&li Ch D id., tfili, pi, -hk id., G 

id., female of animal, tSlal Q cow, 1511 Ma id. [cf. DED 2660] 

1490. t51ika Y TerminxUia beherica, behera tree, t5hk5-mar§ Tr, 

tShka M id. [DED 2614] 

1491. Ilka k51 Ko shin of leg 

1492. likam Mu very cold (water, etc.) 

1493. llklr Ko waist 

1494. llpgo Mu(E) dancing bells 

1496. tiler varnj Mu little finger, llUar varnjl Ma id. 

1496a. lipun A seed-drill [cf. Kol, Upon, (Kin.) tipun; Mar. tiphan id.] 

1496. llpka A spot on leopard 

1497. llpka dapka Mu rough (of surface) 

1498. lira S-R mark on the forehead 

1499. llrl, lipi F-H (p. 408) sp. small bird, liral Mu Ma a small bird 

called in Ha. liti 

1500. likur vi6i S-R bee, Hkur, pi -ig Mu hornet, nai-tikur Tr a small 

yellow wasp 

1501. lug-lagne Mu quickly 

1502. lugge Ma sp. tortoise 

1503. lulilT^a kind of receptacle 

1504. luHa Mu kind of animal living in water called in Ha. turta 

1505. tut^a Ma grass 

1506. Ch chin, M to^* Ko(B) toddu id. [cf. Hi. thvddl, Ha. thorl id.] 

1607. Ch, tand5n5 Ph to stick to, be stuck, tundSnS Tr to be 
stuck, or adhere to (of a burr), ^un^- Mu to hold, grasp, embrace, 
(und-, tund- Ma to embrace, pundna M to stick, tund- Ko id. 
[? cf. Kui tunda to shut, close, stop up] 

1608. t^ponj Mu, tupos Ko rump [cf. Kui tumi rump of a bird or fowl, 

end of the spine] 

1609. payi Mu buttock 

1610. Ch boy, son, tOfi Ch daughter, tOra, pi. Ph boy, /cm. 
tOri, pi -hk Ph, tSf^l TV a boy below marriageable age, /cm. 
tu|T Tr 

1611. fek(k)a Ko seed of mango [cf. Pa. takha pip] 

1612. tegga Ko (large) stick [< lA., cf. Ha. thenga big stick; etc.] 

1613. S honeycomb, Pat. |ette (i.e. tet^e) id. [< Te. beehive] 

1614. Ma leaf apron 
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ms. fend-, tend- A to take out, remove, tol fen^- A to skin, tea4- Y to 
remove, peel off, open, pal fend- Y to milk, fan^SnS Pb to take 
out, remove, tbanfana W to put out, tandana W to take out, 
tandanS Tr id., extract, fand- Cb to take off (shirt, bat, etc.), 
fandana Ch(D) to expel, tand- Mu to take down a thing from 
above, squeeze out, peel, take off (shirt, shoes,- ring from finger, 
etc.), (and- G to take off clothes, tend- take off (shoes), 

take out, tendana M to open, tend- S to take off (shirt, shoes, 
etc.), to open, peel, expel, extract, tend- Ko to take off (hat, 
shirt) [DFD 2480] ' ' ? 

1516. feke A teak, teka S-R, teka-mara Tr, teka, teka Ch, tekS W, 

teka Ph, teka G Mu Ma Ko, teka M id. [Z)i/D 2842] 

1517. toi Y seed of mango 

1518. foka S-R sign, hint 

1519. tokre A shell of egg 

* \ 

1620. tokli A basket, tukli Ch id. (small), fukkili G basket, fukil, pi. 

-Ig Mu medium-size basket, trough, tukna Mu basket [< lA. ; 
cf. Hi. Idikm, tokrl, etc.. Turner s.v. tokra] 

1521. foggl Y Ch stone, tongi Tr, tongi W Ph id. 

1522. foggra A Y knee, toggi A elbow, togro Ch knee, fhagru Mand., 

tofigrfi L id. [BED 2419] 

1523. tote M lip [cf. DED 2698] 

1524. tofka S-R turai vegetable, totka F-H (p. 362) turai creeper 
1626. totti A female (of birds and animals) 

1526. toddoma Mu stalk of leaf, torma Ma, tofme Ko stalk [cf. Pa. 

dodowa handle of vessel] 

1527. foddi A Ch, toddl S-R Y mouth, toddi, pi. topk Tr id., face, tu^if 

fuddi Ph mouth, face, fudi W mouth, fodi G M, toddi Mu Ma, 
toddi S id., toddi, to^di S id., face 

1628. todra, pl. -g neck [cf. Kuvi iotro throat] 

1529. tonda D Mu Ko creeper [cf. Pa. panda id.] 

1630. fond Mu platform in field for watching 

1531. fondri S-R tondla vegetable [cf. Mar. tondll kind of plant] 

1632. topli S-R Y, fopli Ph basket [cf. Hi. topaw. a big basket, etc.] 

1633. toyli Mu kind of stringed instrument [of. Pa. toyela id.] 

1534. forgge Mu female of cat or dog 

1635. fohnl Hand., tuhni Driberg elbow 

1636. fofi Tr the hole-entrance to the nest of the bee called mas-phuki 

1637. tond Ko butter-milk 

1538. fondorl Tr a creeper, Coccinea indica 

1539. fop Mu flower of plantain tree 
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1540. daka A Ch(D) heel, ^akS Tr, dfikd W Ph id. 

1641. dagar pola Ph man’s necklace (red) 

1542. daganS M to cough, dagi M a cough, dag(u) Ko coughing, hawking, 
ddgina L to cough [of. DED 2399] 

1643. dagur» pi. daguk Y big, dagur F-H (p. 216) great 

1544. daguf Mu forest path [< lA., cf. path] 

1545. dadda Ko female of animals, dada-barre she-buflfalo [cf. DED 
' 2472] 

1546. dand G, dand, dend Ma fever 

1547. dand Ma (small) field 

1548. dandari S-R Gond dance and song ritual, ^^o^ar Mu a dance by 

men accompanied by song 

1549. dandik Mu instant, moment 

1550. dapa Mu basket 

1551. dabri Mu tank 

1552. dama vil, damah dukur Mu rainbow 

1553. day- Mu to flee, ca. dayh- Mu, daiy9n§, daisi hand9n9 W to flee, 

rim away, daiyana W id. [cf. Kuvi(?) deh- to flee] 

1554. dartl^l W glutton, dafgal Ph pot-bellied man 

1555. daka Ma step 

1556. dari W doe, Ph id., female of animals; cf. tali and dadda 

1557. daba Mu upper storey, daba Ion Mu a two-storeyed house [< Ha. 

dhdba id.; cf. Pa. id.] 

1558. dav Ko oar 

1559. dav bula Ko backbone 

1560. di^i Ma compound 

1561. dikKofan 

1562. digSnfl M to come down, dig- Ko to descend [< Te.] 

1563. dingan§ Tr to become erect, dig- Mu to stand on one’s toes 

1564. 414 ^® hood of snake 

1566. 41tida, donda Mu bud [of. Pa. dudi id.; cf, also Ha. dhv4i id.] 

1666. dip! Mu mud-wall 

1567. 4iri Ma bamboo framework for catching fish 

1668. 4u4u S M stick, 404i M cane, stick [< Te. dv44V' stick, cudgel, 
DED 2706] 
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1569. dundal Ko dust-storm 

1570. duppal A chita], duppi S spotted deer, dupl Pat. deer, of. luppi 

[< Te, *duppi, duppi, DED 598] 

1571. duba S-B earth, dtist, dumu S dust [of. DED 2736] 

1672. dumal S-R bare-headed 

1573. dumir Mu a stringed instrument, Ko sp. musical instrument, Elwin 
(p. 626) dumri a guitar * 

1674. dumo mara Ko sp. tree 

1576. duy- Ko to strip (leaves of bough) [< Te. duyyu, duyyu id.] 

1676. durda A, durki Mu, duddo Ma dust 

1577. dusl Mu receptacle made of paddy straw for storing grain 

1578. duval, pi. -ir A panther, S-R tiger, duval, pi. duvahk Mu, duval 

Ma id., du, dual M, dii, pi. -k Ko, duk51(i). duval L id. [DED 
596] 

1579. duhkial A wolf, duhkya S-R leopard [DED 696] 

1680. duma Ph spirit of a dead person [cf. Ha. duma evil spirit, ghost] 
1581. dumis M humble bee 

1682. de^gal Ma tall, deg(g) Ko id., high, dhongal, dhangdl Tr tall 
man, dhongal W tall, deng L id., dank L id., big [cf. Beng. 
dke^gd a tall person] 

1583. dema S-R S left, demar L id., left hand [< lA.; see^ED 381] 

1584. deyana S-R to jump, dehkana S-R to throb, dhay- Y to jump, 

dalana Tr to leap, hop (horses, men), dahkana W Ph to jump, 
leap, dey- G to jump, dev- Mu id., cs. devih-/devh- Mu, 4®y" 
Ma to jump, dehkana M id., dey- S id., to dance, deySna (i.e. 
deyana) Pat. to jiunp, dehekana L id., deind L to fall upon 
[cf. Kuvi(Su) dev~, (S) dewinai, (F) dewcdi jump, leap, bound] 

1586. deriS-RpiUar 

1686. derka A belch, der, pi. -k Tr, der [sic], pi. derk Ph id. [DED 
2841(6)] 

1587. i^ehka botfelk S-R a wheat-flour dish 
1688. dengdl Tr a dog-pup 

1589. ^eti, pi. -I) Mu wart 

1590. de^e Tr sp. fish 

1591. dera Mu spindle 

1592. hood of cobra 

1693. ^ev- Ko to scratch up earth (rats) 

1594. ^esum Mu cloud, desub Hislop (Mad.) sky 
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1595. ^okl D kind of animal locally called kokkera 

1596. 4okka Ko(C) LSI(K6i, p. 549) belly [< Te.] 

1597. ^okke A Ch W Ph ep. lizard, dokke Tr a small lizard, dokke Mu Ma 

garden lizard, ^oke M lizard [BED 2416] 

159^. dogall, jil. 4ogal! Mu black ant 

1599. dogor pepeka Mu backbone 

1600. 4ogg31 IV a chameleon 

1601. 4ogdogaMthin 

1602. ^ogai: Mu sp. fish 

1603. ^opga, dopgal, pi. dopgalor Ko thief, dogg- Ko to steal, donga 

M thief, dongana M to steal [BED 241*7] 

1604. 4o9ga Mu boat [< lA.] 

1605. dongur, ^^ogur Tr forest, ^ongur W Ph id. [< lA.] 

1606. dopge Ma drop 

1607. dopong {pi.) S-R leaf-cup, doppo Tr, duppa W, doppa, dappa Ph 

small leaf-cup, doppa G, doppa, dappa Mu leaf-cup, dopa Ko 
id. [BED 2420] * * • 

1608. ^3- kind of basket 

1609. dodi F-H (p. 429) cowpen, 4odi Grigson (p. 332) [< Te. do^i) 

1610. doddi Ma bamboo receptacle for storing grain 

1611. do4^ A Y pit, 4bodhur Tr hole in a tree [cf. To. dondi hole] 

1612. dondul(i) Ma, dhondi Tr a water snake 

1613. dona A leaf-cup [cf. BED 2913] 

1614. "i®' Ko conjuror [cf. Te. dommari a tumbler, acrobat] 

1616. d5yka Mu a large variety of frog 

1616. Ma M Ko to die, dolana L to perish, be destroyed [< Te. 
dol2u] 

1617. dolla S leaf-cup 

1618. dohki Ph a small drum 

1619. 4olila, pi. -9 Mu blunt wooden arrow, bamboo arrow 

1620. 4ok Ko shell of tortoise or of egg [cf. Pa. doki shell, Te. 4okkaid.'\ 

1621. 4^k;l, pi. -9 D, dhok S-R crane 

1622. 4^ki Ma hollow in tree 

1623. 454 a Ko boiled rice 

1624. 4545 Tr a bull-frog, sniall spider, dodSl Tr a poisonous spider 

1625. 43bSl IV an old bullock 
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1626. dobrl-Mp Tr a soft, fibrous plant 

1627. domial Tr the black cobra 

1628. <^5reng (aiSnS) Tr to begin to ripen (of fruit only) 

1629. dorli Tr sp. plant 

Dh 

1630. ^harua W, dhapuva Ph black-faced monkey 

1631. dhaf Ph Mand. belly 

1632. dhuddi Tr spine, dhud4i Ch back 

1633. dhulangi Tr end of the spine 

1634. dhQla Ch biggest variety of basket 

1635. dhokum, pi. dhokuk A vulture 

1636. dhoddhal S-R stout, dhodal Tr id.,/em. dh5de Tr, dodral-ufum 

Tr the very largest tick which infests cattle, dh5d§l L-H fat, 
stout [cf. D£D 2876] 

1637. dhod^hfis S-R wicker fish-trap 

1638. dh5d§, pi. -hk Tr river, nala, dhoda Ch river, dopa Ph, dS^a 

D G Mu Ma river, nullah, dhorgi Mu nullah [cf. I)FI> 2921] 

1639. dhol Mu kind of dance, dol Ma, do la Ko drum [< lA.] 

T 

1640. takka S-R sister, takka, pi. -hk Tr elder sister, takl^f^ takkar, pi. 

takkahk Ph, takkS W id. ; cf. akka [DED 24] 

1641. takhari W balance [cf. BED 2457] 

1642. tagg- A to stay, last, taggfina Tr to wear well, of clothes [BED 

2443] 

1643. tangad mangad S-R rough, obscure 

1644. tange Tr Ph elder brother’s wife [BED 2445(a)] 

1645. tang-g5rar Tr wife’s elder sister, tagoraf, pi. -k Y husband’s 

elder sister [DEB 2446(6)] 

1646. tagmari Y grandson, ta^mlyair Y granddaughter 

1647. t 2 i%% 2 L S basket of medium size [< Te. tatta] 

1648. tad muriyal Y, tay muriyal Ch husband’s elder brother; cf. 

muriyal 

1649. tanajja S-R wolf 

1650. tand-, tan- Ma to beat, play on drum, tan- S to beat, shoot, play 

on drum, tanfina Pat. to beat, tand- Ko to kick [cf. Te. tannu, 
BED 24611 

1661. tanni Tr W self (sing.), tanw§ Tr his own, tana! Ch(D) self, tSn& 
S-R self, tin Mu oneself, obi. at. tan- Mu [BED 2612] 
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1652. tannal,_ pi. -Of Tr elder brother, tanhafil Tr id. (respectful), 

tanna, tann^l,' tannor Ph elder brother, tana&l Driberg itl. 
[BED 112] 

1653. tanne, time Y two days after tomorrow, two days before yesterday 

1654i tandori Tr flour or mash,'of green maize; a leaf-wrapper in which 
fish are roasted in hot sand 

1655. tannor W Ph bracelet 

1656. tape Ma father, tappe LSI (Maria of Chanda, p. 540) Ko(C), tSpe 

L id. [DED 133] 

1657. tap-tapa man- Mu to be crowded in a small place 

1658. tapri Mu a slap 

1659. tapla Ko metal pot for cooking 

1660. tabili W axe (for defence) 

1661. tamma Tr self (pi.), they themselves, Ph self (p/.) [DED 2582] 

1662. tammur, pi. tammur Tr younger brother, tammufal Tr id* 

(respectful), tammur Ch(D) W Ph brother, tamur S-R id., Y 
younger brother, tam(m)or G, tammur Mu id., tammop Ma, 
tammur M, tammun, pi. tammur S, tamun, pi. tamusk Ko 
id. [DED 2513] 

1663. tar- A, tar- (tat-) Y to bring, tatt§na, (imper. tapa) Tr id., tat3n§ 

W, ta- D G, ta-/tar-/tatt- Mu Ma S Ko id., tattana, (imper. 
tai^ M id. [DED 2526] 

1664. taral L, tadal (d = r) Pat. sister 

1665. taras W, taras A snake, taras, pi. -k Y, tarash Tr, taranj, pi. 

tarask Ch, taras, pi. -k id., taras D, taras, pi. -i, -k Mu, taras 
Ma, tars Ma(Dh), tars, taras M, tars, taps Ko, taras(u) S id. 
[DED 1949] 

1666. tari Ch, tarl W beneath, tarri Driberg below [< lA.; cf. Hi. tale 

below, etc.] 

1667. tari- Ch, tarritana Ph to open, taritana Tr to be open (door), 

tari- Mu to open (eyes, mouth, door, etc.), cs. tarih-/tarh- Mu, 
tapi Ma to open (tr. and intr.), tep- Ma(0) to open, terr- Ko id. 
[DED 2667] 

1668. targana Tr to climb, Ch(D) W Ph id., cs. tar^sahtdna, tarr^- 

tanS Ph, tarr- Ch to climb, targ- Mu id., cs. tarih-/tarh-, 
tagih-/tagh- Mu. tapg- Ma, tapgg- Ma(Dh) to climb, taranfi, 
(imper. tarrfl) M, tarr- Ko id. 

1669. tari)e man- Y to float 

1670. tarcana Tr to scrape, tape- Mu id., tarsk Ma id,, plane, task D to 
level, scrape, G (hen) to scratch earth, tar8k-/tarisk- Mu id. 

1671. tarr Grigaon (p. 336) phratry, group of clan 
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1672. tarrinS Tr to root up (Hi. tikhafna), tarr- Ch to dig up, tarr- Mu 

to scratch or dig up earth, tap- (tapt-) Ma to uproot, we^; ? tarv- 
Ma to dig; cf. tapanS 

1673. tarv- Ma to stroke [cf. DED 2464] 

1674. tarva kike Ko sp. fish 
1676. tarson Ko mustard 

1676. tarh- Mu to anoint 

1677. tarhut&na Ob(D) to sacrifice, taruhtinfi Tr, tarahtina W, taruh 

siana Hislop (Go.-S) id. 

1678. tapaki A liver, tanfikX, taneki Tr, taneki Ch id., tanaki Ph, 

taiAki W id., taraki, tarak G Mu, tan^^kl Ma, tapki S, tapk 
Ko id. [DED 2646] 

1679. tapal(i) Ma bark-coat, tSgljal! Grigson (p. 336) a raincoat made of 

strips of retted bark of the tree, Kydia calycina 

1680. tapay A Mu Ma, taria D tank 

1680fl;. tapana Tr to dig or scratch up, of pigs, etc.; cf. tarrana 
1680i. tapi Y river, thapi Ch(D) side, dapi Mu bank of river, side, comer 

1681. tapuli elli A sp. rat, tapel Ma id. (Ha. dhan musa) 

1682. tapki Ko mat, tarka Elwin (p. 707) bamboo mat 

1683. tapmi A, tadmi S-R fire, tarmi Tr a glowing piece of wood ash, 

tapmi G Ma S burning coal, ember, tapm Ko id. [JUf^D 2542] 

1684 talk- A to ask, beg, talehkana Tr to beg, ask for, especially bride, 
talahkana W, talkana to beg, talahk- Mu to beg, ask for, 
talllhk Mu marriage proposer, tal^k- Ma to ask, talk- Ma(S), 
talkSna M beg, tdlpana M to ask, talk- Ko to beg, borrow, 
talp- LSI (Chanda-Koi, p. 646) [DED 2821] 

1685. talka Mu kind of disease in the nose 

1686. talg- Ko to strike, hit, hit the mark 

1687. talgap Ch cave 

''’38. taUa, pi. -9 A Y head, tal5, pi. -hk Tr, talS W id., tala Ch id., 
talape din Ch noon, talla, pi. -9 G Mu head, tala(i), pi. -9 Ma, 
talla,Ma(S) id., tala M, talla S id., tala borse S sl^ll, tala Ko 
head, pi. tallfl, -9 tala-gui^a Ko turban [DED 2629] 

1689. tails Tr the part of the comb in which honey is stored, talla Ma 

honeycomb [DED 2530] 

1690. tallut,, ¥ 53 , V«sv. 

"VaiA eggs more than once, tallur pea Mu & fomode dMtyt 
Ma mothor femalo or Animals, toJur kor M Jkett, ttUUr female 
of animals [of. USD 2660 ] 

1691. taweJT a bush with snxall red berries iPhuUmikm 
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1692. taww§iia Tr to be seen, to see, W to comprehend, taw§n§ Ph 

to be visible, be understood [of, Konda to- used as a negative base 
of suf- to see] 

1693. tab- (taht-) Y to pick (fruit), tahak 8i§t§n§ W to root up, tah- 
" kana Ph to uproot, teh- Mu to pull out (plant from ground), 

(te^k-) (te^kt-) G Ma to pull out, pull out (hair), pluck (feathers), 
ta^- Ma to pluck (feathers), ta^k- Ma(S) to pull, tahk- Ko to pull 
out (hair) 

1694. tahk Mu near, tahere G id. 

1695. tak- A Y to walk, tSkmar Y walking, t3kana Tr W to walk, cs. 

t5kst3n£i Pr, taksahtinS W id., tak- Mu Ma S Ko to walk 
[DED 2571] 

1696. tangri-mara Tr takkal tree 

1697. tata, tital, pi. tatalur S, tata(l) Ko mother’s father 

1698. tata Tr a shallow pan of earthen ware 

1699. tato Y fresh 

1700. tad- A Ch to be raised, tadana Tr id.; cf. tahan5 

1701. tada Y elder brother, husband’s elder sister’s husband, tada [«*c] 

S-R brother, tad5, pi. -hk Tr a brother, used in invocation, tadal 
Pat. brother 

1702. tado, pi. -rk Y father’s father, tado-baba Tr paternal grand¬ 

father; of, tada 

1703. tapa kind of fish-trap [< Ha. tMpa] 

1704. tapa Ko ladder 

1705. tfimar Ko sp. lotus; ? damerS S-R flower [cf. DED 2583] 

1706. tar- A to spread, tSrana Tr Ph to spread out, tarsi slana W to 

spread, tar- G to spread. Mu id. (cloth, mat, etc.), to build neat, 
taf- Ma to spread, (bird) to build nest, tfirfina M to spread, tfir- 
Ko spread out (mat) [DED 2574] 

1707. tflrel S-R larder 


1708. tSro Tr the queen white-ant 

1709. tSi* G Ma Ko toddy palm, tSfi S, t§^i A id., tSdi kal S-R palm 

Hquor [cf. DED 2599] 

1710. tafi, -ng Tr lobe ear-ring, tari W Ph ear-ring, tafi, pi. -i) Ma 

id. (female), tafi F-H (p. 409) ear-ring 


1711. tarklna W to scratch, tarkdna Tr Ph to scratch a place where it 
itches, ta^k- A Y to scratch, tark- Ch id., tA^k- Mft C Ko id. 
[DED 2805] 


1712. tawSba Tr to pour jawa from a pot into a plate, tav- Mu to skim 
off (cream) 

713. tfts* a Mu Ma to put. (hen) to lay taslna ‘ S 

to lay egg, Ma&nR Ph to put, keep, to lay egg, L-H to lay (ot 


eggs) i of. tos- 
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1714. tSsSnfi W to loose (cattle), Ph to loosen, to let go, tfts- G to 
abandon 

1716. tahSna S-R to lift, tahtan5 Tr Ch(D) id.; of. tad- 

1716. tike Mu there, in that direction 

1717. tigne M short, straight 

1718. titi vafnj Ko(B) little finger, titia tirvis Ph id. 

1719. tindana Tr W Ph to eat, tin-(titt-) A Y G Mu Ma S, tlndfina M 

id., tinmuf S eating [jPIJD 2670(a)] 

1720. tina S-R right, tinag kay, tindana kay Mu right hand, t° kav 

right ear, t° kai right leg, tina, cina S right, tinar kai M right 
hand [D^D 2670(d)] 

1721. tinag Ko straight [< Te.] 

1722. tipta-poti Tr kind of bead-necklace 

1723. tipri Tr wooden handle of a hand mill-stone 

1724. tipli ; kan tipli W eyelid 

1725. tiya Grigson (p. 336) iron neck-ring 

1726. tiri- A Y Ch to revolve, tlritana Ch(D) to surround, tirhutanfi 

Ch(D) to turn (<r.), tlritana Tr to revolve, turn round, of 
buUocks in an oil-mill, or threshing, to wander, make a detour, cs. 
tiruhtana to make to revolve, tlristfina to make to wander, 
tipi tana W to wander, tirahtanfi to turn (tr.), ^itfina Ph to 
turn over (in sleep), cs. tlrahtana, tirisahtana fn to cause to 
tiirn over, tiri- Mu{W), tipi- Mu(E) to turn, revolve (intr.), cs. 
tirih- Mu(W), tiri- Ma to revolve, tirhanfi M id. (tr.), tiri- S to 
wind round, revolve (intr.), tirah-/tlrh- S to make to revolve 
[DEJ) 2655] 

1727. tirtiri (^okke) Ph lizard 

1728. tirduddl Maria of Chindgar (1951), tirdudi Grigson (p. 336) 

woman’s dancing bamboo staff, adorned with iron pellet-bells 

1729. tirr Ko hen-coop, cage for carrying fowls [cf. Te. tim a sort of 

basket for catching fish] 

1730. tip- Mu (hole) to be blocked, tr. tlfh-Ztifib- Mu, tif^- Ma to 

block up hole, tif- M to be blocked up, tihf- Ko to block up 

1731. tirinj A nail (of finger, toe), tipinj, pi. tifisk Ch nail of finger, 

tirinj Tr finger-nail, toe-nail, tlrlnj W finger-nail, tlrvinj, pi. 
tirvisk Ph finger, tiplnj Mu(£), hirlnj, pi. hlfsk/hirinjk 
Mu(W) nail of finger, hlfinjl, pi. hlflsku G id., ifsku 

Ma id., toe-nail, Ifsku (pi.) M nail(s), ifnj, pi. -kKo finger-nail 

1732. tipli A, tlril Ch centipede, tipU Tr a caterpillar which crawls swiftly 

and bites, the large-coloured centipede, very poisonous [DED 
2299] 

1733. tirpdnfi Tr to siftt earth from grain in a supa, tlrpinS Ph to sift; 

?i:irpgna (i.e. tlrpfina) Pat. to pick up [DED 2827} 
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1734. tUmulI Haife bell 

1736. tiww§n& Tr to become crooked of the fingers, or toes, in age or 

sickness 

173a. tih- A to feed, tihtfinfi W, tih- Mu S, tl'- Ma id. ; cf. tin- {DBD 
2670] 

1737. tltur Ch wasp 

1738. tiyat S sweet [< Te. tiyya^ 

1739. tungfina S-B to do, tupg-: er tugg- G S to bathe, ca. tugcah- S, 

tugg- : parkal tugg- Ko to clean teeth with tooth-stick 

1740. tudum S-R drum, turam Grigson (p. 336) id. [< Te. tudumu; 

DED 2699] 

1741. tutari A goad, tutar, pi. -ig Mu id. 

1742. tutt5n§ Tr to suck at the breast; ? tutt- Mu (serpent) to bite 

1743. tuddur Tr the refuse of hemp 

1744. tunki L a piece [cf. DED 2707] 

1745. tuppa Ko nest [cf. Kol. tuppa id., DED 2724] 

1746. turn Ko a sneeze; cf.'tuh- [cf. DED 2740] 

1747. turn Mu hollowed trunk of tree for draining water [cf. Pa. turn hotta, 

turn bukka id.; cf. also Ha. turn id. and DED 2786] 

1748. tumma Mu gourd, gourd vessel [cf. DED 2733] 

1749. tuma^ L lizard 

1750. tumari Hislop(Ma) leopard 

1751. tumri A Y Ch ebony, tumri-mafa Tr tendu tree, Dioapyroa mela- 

noxylon, tumri W Ph, tumir G Mu(W), tumri Mu(E) id., 
turner! Ma kendu, turner M, tumir mfifa Ko tendu [DED 
2732] 

1762. tura S-R blowing horn, tural gotta (i.e. tural goHa) Pat. trumpet 

or pipe 

1763. turungd (woiSnS) Tr a marriage rite which is performed after 

counting the dowry and before the bride embraces the party. 
Soot is smeared on the bride’s body 

1754. turnju Ma kind of flute 

1766. turtel G fish-sjwar 

1756. turre, pi. -g Mu animal called in Ha. kebyi, tope Ma id. [cf. Pa. 
turre id., DED 2762] 

1767. turs- Ko to prod, poke (fire), turrv- Ko to thrust into, dursfinfi S^ 

to push, dursal S-R pusher, duriySnS S-R to press, dursJnS^ 
to fit one thing to another, W to stir, Ph to thrust in, durrana Ph 
id., dorrftnft Ph to penetrate, durs- Mu to push [DED 2795] 

1768. turdal S-B ear-rings 
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1769. tuiUpstSnS Tr to rinse out a cup or vessel which has some food at 
the bottom, tofp- Ko to rinse (mouth) 

1760. tufmel IV a tree with a milky sap 

1701. tul- Ko to jump [< Te, itiHu] 

1762. tullina IV to be bored or pierced, cs. tulhuttSnS Tr, tulllh- Mu to 

scrape out or bore out the pulp of a gourd [DED 2607] 

1763. tuhkatia Ph to sneeze, tuhk Ph a sneeze, tuhkanik Tr to cough, 

of cattle in the rains. It is the sign of coming rain, tuh- Mu to. 
sneeze, tuhk- S, tukhana L id. [ ? cf. DED 2740] 

1764. tuhkana Tr to be sore, of a woman’s breast, while suckling 

1765. tuhkui Mand. spit, saliva [cf. DED 2725] 

1766. tuhmeli Ph sp. hornet [cf. DED 2731] 

1767. tiitaS-Rpeg 

1768. tunana Tr to be possible, W Ph to be done, be managed, tunva L 

bad, evil [DED 2799] 

1769. tundam Tr the bar of wood which secures a screen door at night 

1770. turi A Cajaima indicm, turlg Y, tori, jA. -g Ma id. [cf. DED 2757] 

1771. tur- Ch to fly away, ca. turuh- Ch to frighten away (birds), tujr- Y 

to rise, tilrana Tr to fly away of dust, clothes', in the wind, 
turehtand W to winnow, tfirfina Ph to fly up, cs. tfirahtana Ph 
to cause to fly up, to squander, tup- G to rise (dus(j, etc.), tflr- 
Mu to arise, be scattered (sparks), tii|:h-/tu]:ih- to separate 
dirt from grain with the help of wind 

1772. tustana Ch(D) to share, tusana [sic] S-R to divide, tusana Tr (Vol. 

I, p, 68), tusand TV to divide into shares, tusi stina W to distri¬ 
bute, tus W a part, share, tus, pi. -k Ph a portion, part, tilsini 
Ph to divide, tiis- Mu divide, distribute, tusk- Mu to share among 
oneselves, tfls- Ma to divide, Ko to divide into portions, tfls kl- 
S to divide 

1773. tekupe, tekufi Y mushroom 

1774. tepe Ko float (of rod and line) [< Te. teppa, DED 2812] 

1775. teppe S leaf-cup pin 

1776. t€yvil(l) Ma a basket for carr 3 '^ing rice 

1777. ter- A to extract (teeth), pluck (feathers) 

1778. ter- A Y to be fierce (heat of sun), tarltinfi Tr to be hot (of sun), 

taristfinfi Tr to heat bre^ over a flame after it has been cooked 
on iron, tarrfinS Ph to be fierce (of sun), tap- Ma, tar- Ko id., 
tar8-/taris- Mu to heat [DED 2832] 

1779. terfina Pat. to repay [of. DED 2833] 

1780. teriya Ma luffa (< lA., cf. Hi, tarot, etc.] 

1781. teril, pi.-1 Ko sp. ant 
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1782 . terus- <t^usit>) Y to qusteel, tanitSii& Cli(D) id., tarbuttfinl Tt 

to fight, quarrel with, ca. tarbustfinfi Tr to embroU, tarehtfifiH 
W Ph to quarrel, ter'- Ma id., abuse, scold, terh- S to abuse, 
terahmud <d « 4) Pat. a dispute 

1783. te|*k- Ma to warm oneself by fire; to recover from illness 

ft 

1784. tela S sp. fish 

1785. teli Ma a fence 

1786. telkal S-R squint 

1787. tellay Mu frying pan 

1788. tehc- A Y Ch to winnow, tehcana Tr to sift in a supa with a tossing 

motion, not sidewise, tahcana, tahcitanS Ph to winnow WED 
2827] 

1789. ted- A Y to rise, tedfina Ch(D) id., tedSna Ph to rise, ca. tScahtfinfi 

Ph, tedana [«tc] to rise (especially from sleep), tedfitia [sic] W 
to arise, ted- D G Mu Ma S Ko to rise, arise; cf. teh- 

1790. tene Ko bee, t° niy Ko honey [< Te.] 

1791. ter- Ko to be finished, tersp- Ko to finish(fr.) [< To. teru] 

1792. tSf- Ma (water) springs from the ground 

1793. tefwS, pi. -hk Tr the big stick of drum, chankar 

1794. tel- S to float, Ko to rise (dust) [< Te. telu] 

1795. tele Ma kind of apparatus for catching fish 

1796. teh- ku to lift, raise from sleep, catch fish in a net, (preceded by 

talla) to dress hair, tehtana Tr to build a house, to cause to 
rise, tehtana Tr to build a house, tehtfinfi Ph to raise, lift up, 
tehtana [sic] W arouse, teh- A G to lift, pick up, teh- S to lift 
up, rouse, te'- Ma id., te(h)- Ko to make to rise; cf. ted- 

1797. token] Mu, tokonji Ma feather 

1798. tog Ko dust, dirt, rubbish 

1799. toga^i L blue 

1800. totor Ma chin 

1801. to^ekene L immediately, quickly 

1802. ton^e pite G owl 

1803. todo M Fiatia cunia 

1804. toddo Tr hock of an animal’s hind leg 

1805. topne Ma quickly [cf. Kuvi(S) toppe id.] 

1806. torosk- Mu to search 

1807. tofer, pA, tofehk Mu owl 

1808. toUe S*R first [of. DED 2899] 
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1909. t 08 -, d 08 - Ma to pour, doaSnS S-B to lay, to apply, dossSnS W 
Ph to put, dassAnfi Tr L-H to put down, placo, lay eggs, dos* Mu 
to pour (from one pot into another), dos- S to lay egg, apply 
medicine, pour, dosana Pat. to put; cf. tSs- 

1810. tosQr L brother 

1811. tohtan§ M to tie, doh&na M to build, to'- Ma to tie, bind, toh- 

Ma{S) id., do'- Ma to tie, doh- Ma(S) id., toh- Ko to bind, doh- 
A to bind, Y to tie, build, doh- Ch(D) to bind, dontdnd Tr W Ph 
to bind, tie, build a house, doh- G Mu S to tie [DSD 2914] 

1812. tohk- Ko to steal 

1813. tokar Tr W Ph tail, tokor A, tokar, pi. -k Ch id., tokar G Mu id.. 

Mu portion of men’s cloth dangling behind, toka|'(i), pi. tokajjku 
Ma, toka M Ko, tokor, pi. tdkohku S id. [DED 2916] 

1814. t5pge Ma(S) nullah 

1816, toe- A to carry on head, tocana Tr to put on one’s head, Ph to 
carry on head, toe- Mu Ma id., tohe- S, tos- Ko id. [DED 2919, 
cf. also Kui dusa to carry on the head, Kuvi(P) juchedi, Pe. joe- 
id.] 

1816. tonj- Mu to dive, submerge head under water while bathing 

1817. tots Tr outer skin of a gulli or mahua fruit 

1818. tonde dokke Mu a kind of very slow-moving lizard 

1819. toy- A Y to swell, toiSnS Tr id., of body, toiySna W, toitana, 

toySna Ph to swell, toy- Mu Ma S Ko id., toyana M id. 

1820. toya Y Ch G Mu Ma S fig. Ficus ghmeraia, toya .^Ko, toia Tr, 

toys W Ph M id. [DED 2915] 

1821. torSnS Tr to pour out water, torSnS, torritSnS Ph, tors! siSnS W 

to pour out, tor- F-H (p. 319) id., tor- Mu to draw water from 
well, to bale out 

1822. torel Ko snake gourd 

1823. t5jp(i), pi. tojiku Ma large feather, mal-tohk Elwin (p. 710) feathers 

of an arrow 

1824. tora Ma(0) mud 

1825. toys Tr the blood which preceded the birth of a child 

1826. toyi A Y Ch earth soil, toyl Tr W, tori Ph earth, toyi, toyei G, 

toyi, toyiy, tayi Mu id., toyi Ma id., clay, toyyoy Ma(0) earth, 
toyi M dust, S soil 

1827. tSyhSnS Tr to sleep (only in marriage songs) 

1828. tol A Y skin, t61, pi. -k Tr skin, hide, tol W Ph bark of tree, leather, 

skin, t51a D G M skin, bark of tree, tol Mu id., skin of fruit, tola 
Ma skin, t51u Ma bark of tree, tol(u), pi. t51ku S skin, bark of 
tree, skin of fruit, tolka Ko id. [DED 2937] 

1829. t61- Ko to drive, drive away 
6b 
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1830. tdsft G throaty tSsa Mtt(W), sdaa Ha(£) id.» tSsa* tOfsa Bla, 

toau L id. 

1831. toh- A Y Mu to show, to»- Ma, toh- Ko id., tobfini S-R t id. 

IDEV 2942] 

D 

1832. dao, pi. dauf: TSr father, dh§0, pi. -rk Ch{D) id. 

1833. dadi L bank, brink, brim [cf. Pa.(S) daddi bank of river] 

1834. dand A Y upper arm, danda G Ma Ko id. [DED 2476] 

1835. dandos S-R greeting 

1836. dadra S-R lower abdomen 

1837. dandal Tr sp. fish 

1838. dabba S-R mirror 

1839. damsa F-H (p. 268) kind of dance 

1840. day- Mu to stink, dayi)g- Mu to be fragrant, dayi)- Mu(N) to 

stink, dayg- Ma id., daygg-, doyg- G, dainganS S-R Tr Ph id., 
W id., to smell {intr.), doingana M to smell bad 

1841. darkana L to mix, mingle 

1842. darka L fox; of. narka 

1843. dari>enj, pi. darpehk Mu mirror [< lA.] 

1844. darbal Ph a dirty man, d5rbal Tr dirty 

1846. darbe, davar L soft 

1846. dar Y dew 

1847. darei)-/darei)g- Mu to be cold, da^Qg- Mu to be cold, cool, 

darggi'- Ma to make cold [cf. DED 2473] 

1848. dafpa S kitchen garden 

1849f darmi A shade, shadow, dharmi Ch, dharmi Ch(D) id., dharm! 
Tr W Ph, darmi G Ma, darm, da^am Mu, da^m M id. 

1850. dalliWPhbank 

1851. dals§n§ Tr to pound (with fists or club), to thresh with flail, dal- 

sflnSt dolsSna Ph to pound, dSlsflnfl S-R id. [< lA., cf. 
Hi. dalna] 

1862. davt^i S-R basket to carry eowdung 

1853. davha Mu path 

1854. dasoiidhi Ph a PardhSn 
1855.. dasn^Whole 

1856. d&tl S-B place where wood ia euh 
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1857. d&d&l W Fh father, dfidi Ph father’s father, d5da» -lor elder 

brother, wife’s elder sister’s husband, d&di Mu father’s father, 
son’s son, son’s daughter, daughter’s daughter’s husband, dfidal 
Ma elder brother, dSdi M father’s father, dSdal, pi, -ur S father’s 
father, elder brother, d§da Ko elder brother, dddo Ko father’s 
father [< lA.] 

1858. dSri A dal, dari W Ph lentil, dal [< lA.] 

1859. dSfi Tr whirligig beetle ^ 

1860. darO^o G Mu Ma mahua liquor, darggo kal M alcohol, liquor, 

daranga W, daranga Ph wine 

1861. dikrl A Y Ch cloth, dik|:i, pi. -ng cloth, in pi. clothes, W apparel, 

clothes, dlkfl, dikrl Ph id. 

1862. dlgiya, duggiya, deygga Mu tobacco 

1863. dlfo, pi. d4o Mu stilt 

1864. dlddl S-R lane [cf. DED 2631] 

1865. dlppa Mu highland for cultivation, forest field 

1866. dibaf pa$a Mu kind of Muria song 

1867. dibbe M much 

1868. dirdo pi$e Ko woodpecker 

1869. dibe M heap [cf. DED 2641] 

1870. dir, dhir, pi. -ig Mu kind of bamboo fish-trap 

1871. dugadi Hislop (Maria) plantain, dugdi L id. 

1872. duggi Ma fioat of fishing rod 

1873. dutu Moss, dutti L basket, dutu, pi. -hk Tr id. ^ 

1874. dudo A breast (of woman), dudu Ph, dOdu Tr, dudo G Mu id., 

dudar Ko udder 

1875. dudll Ko down (of birds) 

1876. dumul Ko dust [of. Te. dummu, etc., DED 2736] 

1877. dum-dum (aiana) Tr to be burnt of food, dhumsi Tr burnt bhSt, 

dumdum ayana Ph to be burnt 

1878. dumme W Ph necklace (men’s), domesar S-R necklace, dumma, 

pi. dummeg Ma bead of necUace, dhume L necklace 

1879. dur- Mu to burn trees for jhum cultivation 

1880. durSr lenj M March month, durari F-H (p. 310) the Gond month 

corresponding to February-Maroh 

1881. durgo Ma sp. small fish 

1882. durdur aldnfi Tr to be smashed to bits, durdur Syfinft Ph id> 

1883. durrom D dust, durra Ma, dhttirro W id. 
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18830 . dufk bfifi Tr an ear-ring 

1884. dulga kike Ko sp. fish; cf. durgo 

1885. diUi M Embelia robusta 

1886. deg- Mu to break off, come to an end, deg- to break, e.g. rope 

{irUr.), deg- M to burst (inlr.), dehdnd M to break (^r.), deg- Ko, 
to break (intr.), degana L id., dekhana L to tear, rend 

1887. dend S-R. story 

1888. deh- Ko to out hair 

1889. dai Tr mother, dai, pis. -ng, -sk Ph id., d§i hari Ph respectful form 

1890. daitur S-R Tr Ch(D) devil, daithur, dait W Ph demon [< lA., cf. 

Skt. daitya] 

1891. donda Ma dewlap, doQrdal Tr id. 

1892. donde kal Ko calf of leg 

1893. dondera F-H (p. 346) Bauhinia racemosa, donder M B, retusa 

(pader), donderd-mafa Tr jhagaria tree 

1894. dora Ko hole (in tree) [cf. DED 2911] 

1895. dorrana Tr to be tired, dorr- Ch id., dorsutfina Ch(D) to tire 

(ir.), dorinfi W to be tired, dorsahtana W to tire another, 
durrand, dorrana Ph to be tired; cf. dog- 

1896. dork- Ko to be found, doroktor LSI (Maria of Bastar, p. 536) he 

wag found [DED 2896] 

1897. dorkand Ph cheeks to be shrunk, t© grow old, dSrkanS Tr to sink or 

fall in (of cheeks) 

1898. dorg- Ma (buffalo), to wallow, dofg- Mu id. 

1899. dorgur, pi. dorguhk Mu a piece of mat attached to two poles for 

carr 3 dng earth 

1990. dorba G Ma Ko lung; ?dobba S intestine [cf. Pa. dorba, etc., 
DED 2898] 

1901. dofi Mu below, dofita hilvi Mu lower lip 

1902. dori- Mu to bow [of. DED 2904] 

1903. dob- Mu to cleanse (utensils) 

1904. dogr Mu to be tired, be defeated, Ma to be tired, be slack, be loose; 

cf. dorrdnd 

1906, dopa S cloth for women 

1906. dobe Mu kind of vegetable [< Ha. dhdbd'\ 

1907. d3r-d6r (wang&nd) Tr to leak profusely 

1008.; dSlamS roof 

1909. diiUSl dokkS Tr chameleon 
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Dh 

1910. dhaniyS W Ph plate, dha^lyi, dhanva S-R id., dariya, pi. -9 

Mu leaf-plate 

1911. dhut(t)a Mu jungle 

1912. dhurwSl Tr the chief or one of the chief tribal divisions 

1913. dhusir Elwin (p. 526) kind of fiddle ^ 

1914. dhOki Ph gust of wind, duka pirr Mu storm 
1916. dhOki Ph cholera 

1916. dhen^ki A, dheQki S R back 

N 

1917. nakka W Ph abundant, much, nakan, nakte Mu much, nekka LSI 

(Chanda-Maria, p. 540) very 

1918. na(al, pi. -k A intestinal worms 

1919. nadum S-R Y middle, naddum Tr Ch(D) Ph id,, among, nadum 

W among, naddum Mu middle, nadum narka Mu midnight, 
nadum Ma S middle, M id., between, na4 narka Ko midnight, 
narmita Ko internal [Dili) 2969] 

1920. naddl Ma bund of field 

1921. natt- Ch to throw down, nattana Tr to dash or throw down, discard, 

throw away, divorce, abandon (habit), W Ph to give birth to, 
calve, naccana W to cast, fling, naccana, nacchaira Ph id., cs. 
naccahtfina Ph 

1922. nan, pi. -k Mu vein 

1923. nana S-R I, nan, nana Y, ana, anna Tr, ana 'ch, nanna W Ph, 

nana D id., nan(n)a Mu S, nanna G, nana, nan Ma, nana M id. 
[BFD 4234] 

1924. nand mat! W a root used in the worship of Bara Deo 
1926. nappal Tr snub-nosed 

1926. namm§na S-R to cut (a rope), namusanS S-R to decide, nam> 

F-H (p. 195) to be torn, namus- F-H to tear, nam- Y to cut 
with teeth, nammanfi Tr to be snapped or broken (of fibrous 
articles), Ph to be broken, namsahtfina Ph to break (tr.) 

1927. nay noponj Mu kind of lizard called in Ha. jhulan t^endkS 

1928. naral, pi. •ku S vein, naram, pi. narask Ko id. [cf. DJED 2364] 

1929. nanim, nar-uppe Ko mongoose 

1930. narkal, pi. narkasku Ma jackal, nakka Ko id. ; of, darkft {of. 

D£D 2981] 

1931. nark- Ch to cut (wood), nafk- Ch to cut with axe, narkSnS 3V to 

cut (wood), W Ph to chop, napk- Mu to out with axe, napk- 
M to out (firewood), nark- S to out (fuel), ufurk*, nafk- Ko to 
out, out down; of. nefk- [DSI> 3001} 
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1932. narka A Y Ch D G night, narkS Tr id., narkS parri all nij^t 

long, narks Ph night, n*’ palll Ph whola night, narkhfit ]Ph 
yesterday, narkal W morrow, narkS W night, narkbey Dribmrg 
early, narka night, narkay, nark! Mu early in the morning, 
nakka Ma night, nakkaige Ma, nakkome Ma(0) early in the 
morning, narkS M night, narkom M dawn, narka, narkaf S 
night, darkness, narka Ko night, narkok Ko morning [D£^> 
2986] 

1933. nargi Ko much, many 

1934. narde, pi. nardS S lung 

1935. narpal Tr old, useless (of men and bullocks), narpSl Ph id. 

1936. narm- A Y Ch to sleep, narmSnS Tr to sleep, namSnS Tr id., c«. 

narmsuh-tana li, narmlnS W Ph to sleep 

1937. narva Ch stream 

1938. narwanj Tr a worm, narvanj, pi. narvask Ch earthworm, nSr* 

vanj, pi. -k Ph id., nadvanj S-R water worms, nervonj G earth- 
worm, nervunji Ma id. [D£!I> 2367] 

1939. nars- Ko to learn, narsp- Ko to teach 

1940. narhuttana Tr to carry, be loaded with 

1941. nar, pi. -k Tr bug, nark W, nar, pi. -k Ph id., nap, pi. -ku D, 

nar, pi. -k Mu, narCi), pi. -ku Ma id. [DBD 2998] 

1942. nafaj^ Tr penis of animals [DFD 3048] 

1943. narumi G sand, nanumi Ma, napomi Ma(0) id. 

1944. nafga Mu middle rib of leaf 

1946. nappS W double, natpa (kiyana) Tr to fold, narpa Ph double 
twofold 

1946. nalla, pi. -g Mu, nalla Ma L palm of hand 

1947. nalla Ko(B) liver [< Te. nalla black] 

1948. nal^- Ma to strike 

1949. nawitSnS Ti- to grow crooked, of a rheumatic old woman, or damaged 

hemp, nSv- Ma to bend, be flexible 

1960. navral A bridegroom, navri A bride, naufS Tr bridegroom, naufl 

Tr bride [< Mar. navrS] 

1961. nas-panne S-R toad, nas panne Tr Ph toad whose body exudes 

water, nas- veil Tr Ph a creeper used to poison fish [DJSI? 2966] 

1962. nSkana Tr Ph to Uok, naklna W id., nak- Mu Ma S Ko id., nakana 

Mid. 2946] 

1963. nag taras A cobra, nag(g) taras D id.; of. nayam taras C<U.] 

1964. nlgni L to forget 
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1965. aStt£3 IV PA then (of past time), nkn^&ne Driberg in tb0 fliist place, 

nangS S-B before, nangSda S-R id., previoua, earlier, na^ga Ko 
previously 

1956. tiSi)gyal A S*R plough, n§ggal Y, nSggel W Ph id., n&pgel, pi. 
-I 9 G Mu, nSggill, pi. naggisku Ma, nSggel M, naggel, pi. -1 
Ko id. [DUD 2368] 

1967. h3tuva, pi. -ku Ko(C) woman 

1968. n3no M Ko elder sister 

1959. nSnci M Bamhusa arundinacea 

1960. ii3ndSn3 Tr W Ph to be wet, get wet, cs. nahtana Tr W Ph to wet, 

soak, nandstanS Tr, nahana S-R id., nan- Yo to be wet, n§h- 
Y to make wet, nSh- G Mu to make Vet, nS^- Ma, nah- Ma(S) 
id., n3ndana M to get wet, nand- S to get wet, nah- S to make 
wet, n§nd- Ko to get wet, na(h)- Ko to make wet (BED 3006] 

1961. namum M Dalhcrgia latifolia (Shisham), namum Elwin (p. 717) id. 

1962. nayam taras S-R cobra, na;^m, pi. -i Mu, nay tr5s S, nay tars 

Ko id.; cf. nag taras 

1963. nar Mu sp. fish (Ha. bami), nafi Tr the eel-like Bam fish 

1964. nar (obi. base nat-), pi, nahk A Y Tr W Ph D G Mu village, 

naj* ( 06 Z. base naj-), pi. naijku Ma id., nar M id., nar, pi. ndhku 
8 , nar, pi. na(h)k Ko id. [BED 2012] 

1966. nar epa S Anjan tree (from which rope is prepared) 

1966. narel S-R, nfireyal Mu, narel Ko coconut [<IA.] 

1967. nar, pi. -k Tr Ph a crack in a pot [DEB 2387] 

1968. napa Mu leather-strap used to tie yoke to the plough [<IA.; cf. 

Hi. warn] 

1969. narl A Y tomorrow, nafi, nfirl Ch id., na^i Tr, nari Ph id., narl 

W ye 8 terday(?), nap D, ndri G, nafi, nap Mu, nar(i) Ma, nay! 
S, nar Ko id. [BED 3023] 

1970. naritana Tr L-H to swim, of a fish, nafitana, naritana Ph id., 

narl- G Mu to swim, float, nartana M to swim, nadiyfina L id. 

1971. narana Ph to see, look at, ndrlnd W to see, nddina W to gaze 

[of. DEB 3011] 

1972. naivir (m.), naiug (/., to. ) Y four, n§Iui) Ch, nfilung W Tr, naiO Ph 

four, laiur (Jhan) Mand. four (men), 1310 Mand. four (non-masc.), 
naivur (m.) G, nfilvur (m.) Mu(W), nalvur Mu(E) four («i). 
Mu four (non-masc,), nOlvur, nOliiQ Ma id., nOlu M four, 
naigiir (in.), naiug (non-masc.) S id. [BED 3024] 

1973. nOsen Tr Ph seed of mahua firuit 

1974. nahk- G, na^- Ma to open eyes 
1976. nikk- Ko to stretch forward (intr.) 
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1976. nlkka W, nikkhS Ph beauty; good, beautiful [cf. Pa. niko eood, 

DED 3096] * ’ 

1977. nitt- A to stand, ea, nittis- A, nlttSofi, niliana Tr to stand, cs. 

nUehtSna Tr, nit5n5 W to stand, cs. nilahtSna W, nittanl 
" (2 sg. imper. nilia) Ph to stand, cs. niccahtana Ph, nit- Mu to 

stand, cs. nitih-* Mu, nltana, nilana M to stand, nil-, cs. nipcah- 
Sid., nil- (nitt-), cs. nilsp- Ko id. [BED 3043] 

1978. nind- A Gh G Mu Ma to be mied, nindana Tr Ph, ninnatana W id., 

nindta M full, nind-, nen^- Ko to be Elled; cf. nih- [BED 3049] 

1979. ninde kl- Mu to weep 

1980. ninne A Y yesterday, ninne Tr W Ph id., nine D Mu, ninne Ma Ko, 

nine M id. [BED 3109] 

1981. nimaro Hislop (Gayeti) hard 

1982. nira bad^a Mu kind of mushroom 

1983. niraQjal Tr an internal organ, possibly sweet bread, nafnjafi Ma 

an internal organ (pancreas ?) [BED 3110] 

1984. nlril Ph pulse in child’s head, nipii Tr id. 

1985. nirum S-R pure, fully, completely 

1986. nirujr-mara Tr the Jamras tree {Elacodendrnm glaucum) 

1987. nirkon S-R strict 

1988. nirgjri Tr Ph shin 

1989. nirpal Ma thin (man or woman) 

1990. nirral, pi. nirrahk D leopard, niral, pi. nirahk G Mu id., nlpa^i) 

Ma, niral M id. 

1991. nirv- Ch (fire) to burn (intr.), nirwana Tr id., cs. nirustana Tr, 

nirvi G to light a lamp, Ma to burn (tr,) [BED 2389] 

1992. nirsu, pi. nirsuhku S axle [< Te. iVsa] 

1993. ni^ksi nirksi (afana) Tr to cry out with gasps, lustily 

1994. nlfguf* Ch spine 

1996. nlpjap Tr spleen of animals 

1996. nirnd- Ma to sink into (mud) 

1997. nip-nif (panjana) Tr to be crammed full after eating 

1998. nllk Tr mould on leather 

1999. nih- A to fill {tr.), nihtfina Tr W, nihtfina, nihcahtfinfi, nihcSnfi 

Ph id., nih- G Mu S Ko id., ni^- Ma, nihana M id.; cf. nlnd- 

2000. nihSli S-R breakfast 

2001. nl A Ch Tr W Ph oil, neyi id., niy, ney Mu, niy(i) Ma, nel M, 

n!y(y)u S id., niy Ko ^ee [BED 3104] 

2002. nii S-R right, nlttiiii, ndtum L indeed, truly 
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2003. nlnd L anger 

2004. nlr S-R Y Ch W Ph G Mu M S Ko ashes, nir, pi. n!lik, ffen. nitfi 

Tr. nir(i), (obi. st. nit-) Ma id. [DED 3060] 

2005. niral kanji Tr tree called Dhayas in Hi. 

2006. nire Tr, nire W Ph Mu Ma, nire, nife Ch last year [of. Pa. 

Ga.(011.) nirdin last year] 

2007. nirguli A Vitex negundo 

2008. nir vellum S-R white ants, nir-allum Tr an insect which damages 

the roots of chillie plants; cf. allum 

2009. nifa, nifka S shade, nirS L shadow, nifka Ko shade [DED 3046] 

2010. nifkal Tr blue 

2011. nungu L bow 
2012.. nuy Ko well [< Te.] 

2013. nurne Ph whole, complete 

2014. nulpe Tr W Ph evening, nulpeh bera D id., nulpe Mu id., night, 

nulpehok in the evening, at night, nulpe Ma evening; cf. muli- 
tana 

2015. nulle A mosquito, nullen S-R small flies, nule, pi. -p mosquito, 

nulle Tr Ph id., W gnat, sand-fly, nulle Mu Ma a small insect 
which bites in the rainy season, nulle, pi. nullS S mosquito, 
nQle M, nulle Ko id. [DED 3077] 

2016. nusme, pi. -k mosquito D Ma [cf. Te. nusuma, DED 3677] 

2017. nuka W broken rice, nQkSng Tr broken ohironji kernels, nfika, 

pi. -g G Mu broken rice, nukai) (pi.) Ma husked rice, nuka M, 
niika Ko id. [DED 3089] 

2018. nupg A Y sesamum, nung Tr W Ph id., tili, nfipg Mu Ko, nfig 

G Mu S, id., nug niy Ma sesamum oil [DED 3081] 

2019. nflr S-R hundred, nOr, pi. nQhk Tr Ch, nur Hislop (Go, Gayeti), 

nuru Hislop (Ma) id. [DED 3090] 

2020. nai Y Ch Ph thread, W string, nfll (gen. nflda) Mu, nfll M S Ko 

thread [DED 3087] 

2021. nflsi Tr flour-weevil, W Ph weevil, nusi S-R crop rust 

2022. neing L beans 

2023. nekanS L to insult, abuse 

2024. neja Ko wall, natta Mu mud wall 

2025. nefk- A to cut (firewood), Y to out by splitting, natk- Oh to out 

(wood); of nark- r e 

2026. netka Ko snail [of DED 2965] 

2027. nettur A Y blood, nattur Tr Ch W Ph Mu id., nattur rag Ch red, 

natral Mu blackish red, netturi G Ma, nattur 81^, netur M 
netral Hislop (Maria) red [DED 3106] 

2028. no entry 
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2029. nemuii M MemecyUm umbdlatwn 

2030. ney A d<^, nay Y, ney, nay, Ch D, nai, pU -k Tr Ph, n4i W, nay 

G Mu S, nayyu, nay Ma(S), ney, pi, -k Ma K!o, n§i M id. [DED 
3022] 

2031. ney ^okke A chameleon 

2032. neyp- Ma to malce smooth 

2033. neronda A G Ma castor plant, erandi Y id., neron niy Ko castor- 

oil [< lA.] 

2034. nersai L leg 

2035. nela M good 

2036. nelenj S-R G, lelenj A moon, nalenj Tr new moon, nalenj W _Ph 

moon, nalenj, pi. nalesk, lalenj, lelenj Mu moon, month, lenj 
Ma Ko moon, lenj M month, nelenj M moon [DED 3113] 

2037. nelli A Y G M aonla tree, Phyllanthus emblica, nalli Ch, nalll- 
mapa Tr, nalli W Ph id., nail M, neli mara Ko id. [DED 3115] 

2038. neh- Ko to keep 

2039. nehar S-R slowly 

2040. nehanS M to clean, sweep 

2041. nehene F-H (p. 216) well, nahana W well (of health), nahnal Ph 

excgllent, good, nehnay Mu much, nehna Mu(N) good, ne^na 
Ma good, nehna M id., handsome, nihna L good, nehna Hislop 
(Go.-S) glad [DED 3096] 

2042. nekana S-R to sound, neksanS S-R to play on musical instru¬ 

ments, nekana Tr to sound, of a pot, gong or bell; cs. nekstSna 
Tr to play any musical instrument, nek- G Mu (musicaHnstru- 
ments) to sound, cs. nekih- Mu to play on drums, etc., nek- Ma 
to sound (bell), nekanS M to ring [cf. Naik. wcfc-] 

2043. nei)- A to enter, nenganS S-R id., nengii8§n§ S-R to thrust, pierce, 

nen^anS W to intrude, Ph to enter, necahtana Ph to make to 
enter, nehtand Ph to shut in (cattle), net)- Mu to enter, neh- 
Mu to push in, thrust in, nei)g- Ma to enter, nSg- S id., to pierce 

2044. neng W Ph custom [cf. Kui wefceri customary, usual; usually, 

normally, customarily, Kur. ceremony, rule, precept, custom] 

2045. nSc (talft) Tr the crown of the head, nec nitta Tr Ch noon, neSnltS 

L id. [DED 3118] 

2046. nisk- A to breathe, neskSnft S-R to pant, n§sk3n& Tr Ph to breathe 

heavily, pant, nSsk- G to breathe. Mu id., (pulse) to throb, 
nenjair(l) Ma breath, pulse which throbs in child’s head, nSskana 
M to breathe, n5j— Ko id., nes Ko breath [DED 3120} 

2047. nSt ^ trouble, iPh a swoon 

2048. n80 Tr a day; always a suffix and undecHned: itwftr-nlt Ph 

Sunday [I>&> S025; mote probably going with nSn^] 
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2049. nen4 A Y Tr D today, nefal F-H (p. 341) from today, nind Ch 

today, nend, nenf Ph id., nSja Ph of today, ner W today, neQd, 
nend Mu, nen^u G Ma S, nend M Ko, nefke Ko for today 
PFjD 2381] 

2050. n§nd3na Tr Ph to recover from illness, n3ndan3 Ph id. 

2051. nen^l Mu Ma jamun, Eugenia jamholana, len^l A Ch Mu, len^i- 

mafl Tr, nendi M id. [DED 2378] 

2052. nem M smooth 

2053. nemana S-R to observe diet, Tr Ph to obey instructions regarding 

diet in illness 

2054. ner 8 rice seedling [of. DED 2380] 

2055. neru G bead-necklace, nerk Mu necklace, nerum, pi. nerk Mu 

bead, nerum, pi. nerk Ma necklace, mungiya-nerk M beads, 
neirem, pi. nerek Ko necklace 

2056. neli {gen. neda), pi. nelk Tr field, neli, pi. nelk Ch, neli, nel W 

Ph, leli Mand. id., neli {obi. st. ned-) Mu(E), nel {dbl. at. ned-) 
Mu(W), nel G Ma ground, M earth, ground, neli 8 field, nel Ko 
land, flat land, ground, plain {DED 2374] 

2057. no- A Y G to hurt, pain, noiyana Tr id., noitana, noyinfi Ph id., 

no- Mu to pain {intr.), noyh-, n5h-, noph- Mu to pain {tr.), 
n5ykar Mu pain, noy- Ma Ko to hurt, pain {intr.), no- 8 id., 
noppu Ko pain, nosana L to ache, pain, nosi L pain {DED 3143] 

2058. nokkana Tr Ph to writhe (in death or a fit), nohkana S-R to writhe 

{DED 3139] 

2059. nondina Tr to spoil, make much of, pet, W Ph to kiss, lon^- Mu to 

caress, Ma to pet, fondle [cf. Kuvi(8) lon^inai to kiss, (P) notkali 
id.. Malt, nadre to caress] 

2060. noni Mu younger sister, husband’s younger brother’s wife, nonal 

Mu younger brother (expressing endearment), nona Ma younger 
sister’s husband 

2061. nor- A Y to wash, norranfi Tr to wash (hand, feet), nurrfinS W Ph 

to wash, nurana Ch(D) to wash (applied to person), nor- G 8 to 
wash (hands), norr- Mu to wash (face, hands, feet, pot), nop- 
(nojjt-) Ma to wash (hands), norr- Ko id. {DED 3136] 

2082. noska S-R yam, root, n5ska Tr a kind of yam called gataur in Hi. 

2063. nohk- Mu to clean (teeth), nohkSna Elwin (p. 707) to massage, 

nok- Ko to rub hard, or &mly 

2064. node A Y rope, none, pi. -hk Tr id., nSne W Ph cord, none Ma, 

ndpe Ma(0.), nSn^e Ma (Dh, S) rope, non^e M 8 id., not- 8 to 
twine (rope), nonde (i.e. non^e) Pat. rope, no^e L rope, string, 
nore Ko id. {DED 2369] 

2085. n6r- A to pound, Y Oh to grind, ^r3nfi Tr Ph to grind grain, 
cs. ndrst&nft Tr to have ground, norltSnft W to braise (grain), 
norrfinft W to grind, n5r** G 8 Ko^ n5r- Ma, n&tik- Ma(8), 
n5rfinft M, norSna, nolikina Pat, id. ^ED 3089}. ' 
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2066 . &5ra Mu at the time of 

2067. paorish, pi. -k Tr blue rock dove 

2068. pakai, pakka G much, very, phakat Mu many, pakay Ma id., 

pakka Ma(S) id., S much 

2069. pakki Tr, pahki W Ph split bamboo, paki, pi. -p Mu thin bamboo 

strips for weaving basket, pak Ko split bamboo 

2070. pagam M halter for cattle, Ko rope [< Te. paggamul 

2071. pap- Mu to split {intr.), {tr.) pah- Mu, pa'- Ma to split {tr.) [of, 

BED 3154] 

2072. pap: pap vlnahk endkaf Mu we will dance the whole night [cf. 

Pa. pa^ga dawn, morning, BED 3151] 

2073. papga Ko branch of tree [< Te. panga forked branch of a tree] 

2074. pacihtana W to stick 

2075. paced Tr the pollen stored by bees in a honeycomb 

2076. pacoti Tr kind of grass 

2077. pacce Mu a narrow strip of cloth put on by women covering private 

parts 

2078. paja S-R Y after, pijja Tr Ph id., pij5 Ch(D) behind, W after, 

paje S at the back, paye Ko afterwards [BEB 3452] 

2079. pance mdfa Ko sp. tree 

2080. panj^ A D Mu Ma to be satisfied, replete, filled, panjana Tr Ph id., 

cs. panjih- Mn^lBEB 3174] 

2081. panji Ph heap of earth by rat’s hole, panji Tr id. 

2082. panjol F-H (p. 368) anklet 

2083. pat Mu ghost 

2084. pa^ai: D forest 

2085. pa|e Ko (small) field for cultivation 

2086. patofkne Mu spontaneously 

2087. pa^t- A to lie down, patfdna S-R to rest, of cattle, pat- to sleep, 

lie down, ca. pa|us- Y, pattdna Tr to sit, couch, pa^t- Ch to sit, 
pattdnfi, pottdnd Ph to lie down (of animals), paifiinS W id., 
paj- Ko to lie down, sleep {BEB 3190] 

2088. patta Mu iron tyre round a wheel 

2089. pafti W Ph direction, side 

2090. pafslQ {pH.) Mu lower ear-rings 

2091. pa44^ P^y® A female calf, pa44® ^ Oh id., pa44^ Tr cow-calf, 

W Ph female calf, heifer, pa^a peyya D, pa^^a, ped^a, pl.-^ 
;Mu id., 'pa4® P^ Ma female calf, pa44® M id., paga pUa Ko 
calf of bufiCUo 3208] 
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2092. patfl LSI (Koi, p. 549) work, pafi Grigspn /p. 322)» pari Ko id. 

[cf. DED 3209] 

2093. pan^- G to build (house), Mu to make, build, repair, C8. pan^ih* 

Mu, pan^ Ma to make, construct, pand§n§ [sic) L to make, 
repair [of. Pa. etc., DED 3209] 

2094. pand- Y Oh to be ripe, hair to be grey, pun^Snl [ate] S-R to ripen, 

pandana Tr Ph to become ripe, pandlnS W id,, pand- Mu S Ko 
id., hair to become grey. Mu (leaf) to become yellow, pandSna 
M to ripen, pandta M ripe; cf. band- [DED 3299] 

2095. pandi A ripe fruit, pandi Ph ripe chironji fruit, panding [sic] Tr 

sweet, ripe aohar, pand Mu(W), pandi Mu(E) ripe fruit, pan4(i) 
Ma, pan4i S, pand Ko id. [cf. DED 3299] 

2096. pandi Tr a small bush with yellow flowers like jagni 

2097. pandom L a holiday, pandum Elwin (p. 708) festival, Grigson 

(p. 335) a first-fruit or new-eating ceremony [cf. DED 3221] 

2098. pate pate Ph a little, slowly, pat(t)a, patay Mu at all, even a 

little; (with neg. verba) nothing whatsoever 

2099. patar, pi. patahk Tr roimd-worm parasite 

2100. patk- G to writhe 

2101. patka-padOQ (aiana) Tr to be crammed, crowded to overflowing 

2102. pattar, pi. pattahk Tr only used in conjimction with Pari names, 

e.g. Dhurwapattar the wife of a Dhurwa ^ 

2103. patpar S-R upbringing, care 

2104. patll Mu cooking pot [cf, DED 3230] 

2105. pad Tr W Ch(D) ten, pi. patk Ch(D), padi Pat. ten [DED 3236] 

2106. padi Y heap of manure 

2107. padi marvah Mu warts 

2108. padurkal Tr thin, of soup 

2109. padurkal Tr a harmless snake, small, lives in grass 

2110. padkund L eleven, padmund L thirteen 

2111. paddi A Y pig, paddi Tr W Ph, pad(d)i D, paddi, pad G, paddi 

Mu S id., paddi, padi Ma id., paddal Ma swineherd, paddi M hog, 
pad, pi. -i pig [DED 3326] 

2112. paddur-kal Tr the under instep 

2113. padver Ko(B) jawbone 

I 

2114. pan 4okke Ma chameleon 

2115. panti Mu(E) bowstring, pant Ko id. 

2116. pandi Mu Ma lie, falsehood, pandin^pi, pander Mu liar [< li., cf. 

Hi. pAand, etc.] 
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2117. pannSnft W Ph to acquire 

2118. panne S-R D fix>g, panne Tr W Ph, jA. -hk Tr id., p^gfil, pi. -k 

Ph id., panne, ph pannS Mu, pan^e Ma Ko id. [DED 3261] 

2119. panne C!h Ma muscle, penne A Y id. [DED 3242] 

2120. panne W Ph bead 

2121. pay- S to break’in pieces (irUr.), cs payh-/payah- S, paiy§n§ Tr 

to be split, of wood, with axe, etc., paiySnS W to split {intr.)^ 
paiyatana W to cleave, palhat§n§ W to split {tr.), paiySna Ph 
to split {irUr.), paiyahtana, paisahtSna Ph to split {tr.), peySnS 
S-R to split, pahitana Ch(D) to cleave, split (applied to wood), 
payih-/pah- Mu to split (fr.), pay- Ko to bo split HrUr.), pah- 
Ko to split {tr.) [DED 3247] 

2122. payal Ko day, piyal A Y G Ma id., pial Tr by day, piyai W Ph 

day, payyal Mu daytime, piyal Pat. in the afternoon, peyal L day 
[DED 3151] 

*2123. payur Ko mouth, pavuru Ko(C) id. 

2124. para G rice seedling 

2125. para A kind of drum, phara S-R small drum, parra G, par(r)ay, 

pi. -ip Mu drum [DED 3319] 

2126. Parana S-R can {verb), purrana, porrana Ph to be able, par- 

G to be able, to be well, par(r)- Mu(W), pay- Mu{E) id., parvor 
Mu ill man, parva Mu ill woman, pay- Ma to bo able, to be well, 
{neq.) to be ill, par- M to be able, parvor M ill, par- Ko to be 
able 

2127. paramram Tr snake called in Hi. kaoria 

2128. paras Tr W gourd, paras Ch gourd vessel, parras, porras Ph, 

paras Mu, payas Ma id. [cf. Konda parasu gourd] 

2129. paras Tr horse-fly 

2130. pari- A Y to fly, parltana Tr id., of birds, poritana W to fly, 

porrana, porftflna Ph, pari- G id., parri- Mu id., parrih- Mu to 
make to fly, payi- Ma to fly, pari- S Ko id., cs. parah- S [DED 
3311] 

2131. paripg- Mu (flowers) to open petals, parg- Ma to open {intr.), 

(mouth) to be opened, {tr.) par*- Ma to loosen (shoes), open 
(mouth) 

2132. pareyay Y son’s wife’s mother, parayar Ph id., pari Mu son’s 

wife’s father, daughter’s husband’s father, pariyay Mu pan’s wife 

2133. parSo, pi. -hk Tr aerial root of a baqyan tree 

2134. paren^ll, paran^U, plmrangul Tr the flying squirrel , 

2136. paraik Ph hudced rice, paraik W rice (in grain), payek Tr husked 
chftB'W'a-l* pcrek: A Y husked rice, pere S-R rice, payek Ch husked, 
of rice, payem, pi. payek Mu grain (of rice, etc.), pariku S rice 
pW 32861] 
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2136. 




park (jiana) Tr river to overflow its g 

to overflow 


2137. parkal G Ko tooth4wig, parkal, pi parkabk Mu, palkSr Pt 
pelkiaf Ma id. [cf. Pa. perkal, perkela id.] 


2138. part Ko cotton [cf. DED 3280] 

2139. partal ifislop (Go.-S) arms , ^ 

2140. parba^um D kind of snake called in the local lA. jtldara 

2141. parySr Ph last year 

2142. parranS S-R to search, pai’kinS W to crave, wish, parkana Ch(D) 

to seek, search, pafkana Ph id., pirkana, parkSna Tr to search, 
park- Mu Ma to search, per- S id., pahakana Patj id., parakana, 
parahakana L id., to seek [DEE 3262] 

2143. parrana : nishan p° Tr to fix a sign or mark 

2144. pars- Mu to put in 

2145. pars! Mu(E), pars Mu(W) kind of axe with forked blade, pads!, 

pars! L axe [< lA,] 

2146. parhana M to spread [EEE 3255] 

2147. parakne Tr L-H at once, immediately; cf. porkne 

2148. Parana F-H (p. 204) old, padana S-R, parana G Mu, parna Ma 

id. [of. EEE 3296] 

2149. pafa ban- Mu to break (inir.) ' 

2150. pariya, pefiya G comb, pe(?eya A,' pariya S-R, pariya, pareya, 

pi. -If Mu, paflya pi. pariya S id,, padana, padiyana L to comb, 
paniya Ph, panya Ma comb [EEE 3607; cf. also Ka. Aaniffe 
comb, also Pkt. phanaga id., phaia.iha- id.] 

2161. pafk LSI(Kanker, p. 627) husks 

2162. paj’ka Mu Ma S dry cultivation, Elwin (p. 704) dahi cultivation 

2163. parkina W to be able 

2164. parge S hood of serpent, barak, pi. -ig Mu, barkl Ma id., birki 

F-H (p. 429) id. [cf. DED 3180] 

2166. pafdi, pi. -liip Mu(E) a man of the basket-maker caste, fern, 
papdiyo, pi. -h(k) Mu(E) 

2166. pafsa A cold, catarrh, papsek Ma a bad cold, popsa Ko(B) rheum 
of nose, parsa, parsum L a cold [DED 3189] 

2157. pafsp- Ko to rock child 

2168. pafhukkal Tr a small snake which puflGs poison 

2169. pal, pi. -k A Y Oi tooth, pal, val Ph, pal W G Mu M 8 Ko id. 

[i>^i?3288] 

2160. pal Y lizard, bal 4ok(k)e Ko house lizard [of.,JE)JD 3294] 
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2161. palfiri-marS aiaua tree, CcUotropis gigcmtea, palftfi Ch id. 

2162. palor Mu kind of crab 

2163. palne Mu good 

2164. palla Ma plain, maidan, Hislop (Gayeti, Rutiuk, Maria) plain, 

palite LSI (Chanda, p, 638) outside, palate Pat. id., palla L 
meadow, plain * 

2165. no entry 

2166. palli: narka palli Ph the whole night, parri: narkS p” Tr all 

night long, paivi viyinta (wiytu) Elwin (p. 706) dawn, pall atta 
Ko it has dawned 

2167. pasaf Y bank of river [cf. DED 3163] 

2168. pahandi F-H (p. 106) shrub with a red flower 

2169. pahar sitti Mu kind of snake 

2170. pahapup Tr the inner flesh of the mahua fruit 

2171. pahur Tr the camel’s foot creeper, Bauhinia vahlii, pahuf Ch a 

creeper having large leaves used for plates, paiir W Mahulain 
creeper {B. vahlii), paur, paurjap Mu sihSri tree, pSur M 
B. vahlii (siyari) [cf. Kui paeri a climbing plant the leaves of which 
are used for making cups, and the ruimers and tendrils for ropes, 
Kuvi(P) pa^eri id.] 

2172. pahna G Mu unripe, green, fresh, pahnal W raw, wet, Ph wet, 

panta M green, pahna Ko id. [cf. DED 3161] 

2173. pahpri Ko leavings of food, phasphara Tr crumbs of bread which 

fall in eating 

2174. paki, pahki Ph heap, paki W rick, pukki kiyana S-R to heap, 

paki Ch D G heap of paddy, stack, paki, pak Mu, paki Ma id. 

2175. pSngud S-R cloth 

2176. pflnge L light 

2177. panjevSl S-R anklet 

2178. panlhar-mafa Tr ghiria tree, or satin-wood 

2179. pSta S-R song, patand S-R to sing, pSta Y Tr Ch W Ph G Mu Ma 

M S Ko song [DED 3348] 

2180. pS^a Mu cloth for women; lap [< lA.] 

2181. p§tl» "0 Mu plank, beam of a hotise, pa^i Ko beam [<IA., cf. 

Mar, paii a board] 

2182. p§to Tr wooden peg to stretch the hole bored in the ear, Ph id. 

2183. p&n4 Mu month of agrahSyana [< Ha. pdii^ id.] 

2184. p3nal Ch a Pardhan man, fern, pine Ch, pflnSl W Ph Pardfaan 

(easte), fern, p&aet pi. -hk Ph, p2nal, pi. -ur Maud, a Pardhap 
Ecf. 3361] 

2186. p§nem Ko ircm. ring (e.g. at base of pestle, on shaft of knife, eto.) 
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fm. u, 

2186. p& nore Ko mist-string 

2187. pSpa 8 father'a elder sister, pSpal 8 mother’s brother’s wife, mother. 

in-law 

2188. pSpe A Ch Mu uvula, pSpe, pi. -ehk Tr id., pape Ma throat, uvula, 

Ma(S) throat, Ko id., windpipe 

• 

2189. p5pe A Y Ch butterfly, pape, pi. papehk Tr i(k, phSpe W id., 

grasshopper, pape, pi. -hk Ph butterfly, phSphe’ Ph locust, p&pe 
Mu kind of insect, Ma grasshopper, S butterfly [DED 3360] 

2190. pay- A to beat, payana S-R id., pa-/pay- Y G to beat, strike, 

shoot, pay- Ma to beat, strike, pan!, palna L to strike [of. Kuvi 
(P) paiyali to beat, Pe. pale- to strike, kill] 

2191. paya Grigson (p. 336) parting of the hair 

2192. par, pi. -k Ko step 

2193. par Tr completely, wholly 

2194. par- G S to sing, pay- Ma, parana M, par- Ko id.; see var- [DED 

3348] 

2195. para A spade [of. DED 3367] 

2196. parag pa^i Mu wooden plank 

2197. parum, pi. paru'ku Ma rock, big stone, boulder 

2198. pare, paghai, pag|s Grigson (p. 335) a village sitt, par Elwin 

(p. 702) a deserted village site 

2198o. parenda S-E, twelve, parend L id. 

2199. pareva A Mu Ma pigeon, parva S-R, pareva W Ph id. [<IA.] 

2200. par M desert [<Te. joddw id.] 

2201. par Mu kind of tuber [cf. Ha. par id.] 

2202. paj" Ko(B) waist 

2203. pafi G D bund of ricefield, par Ch, par, pi. -ig Mu id. 

2204. pafi Y surname, clan, pidi S-R family, pedigree, paditor S-R rela¬ 

tive, papi Tr tribal division, W tribe, pari, pi. -sk Ph clan, pari, 
pari Ch id., pari Mu Ma(S) S id. 

2206. pafum, pi. paruhu G ploughshare, pafum, pi. pifufak Mu, 
parum, pi. pafu Ko id. [<IA.; cf. Skt. pMla, etc.] 

2206. pal A Y Ch milk, pal (ohl. st. pad-) Tr id., pai W Ph id., Mu id., 

breast, pai Ma M S Ko milk [DED 3370] 

2207. paia Tr Ph green tobacco 

2208. paUmun^o Ko sp. snake 

2209. paion^i mara S-B rai tree 

2210. paior M Holafrhena antidyaenterica (kut^) 

7» 
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2211 . pfilcfi Tr the creeper, one of many c^ed dfldhl in ffi. 

2212. pave L frog 

2213. pas S saliva 

Zt 

2214. pask- A to dislike, plskana Tr L-H id., hate [DED 3344] 

2216. pahy§ Tr the pl&ce where the fingers are pressed on a Pardhan’s 
guitar 

2216. plcS L penis 

2217. pici M paddy-straw, picil, pisil Ko id. 

2218. pitte A Ch W Ph G Mu Ma bird, pltte [sic] Tr id., pile D Mu M Ko 

id. [DEE 3418] 

2219. pitta W Ph tube in oil-press 

2220. plndi A Y Ch D flour, pindi S-R Ph, pindi [sic] Tr W id., piniji 

Mu id., powder, pind G Ko, pindi Ma M flour [DED 3424] 

2221. pitagurm Ko back of neck 

2222. pitta W Ph flea 

2223. pittana Tr to break wind backwards, pitana Ph to break wind, 

pit Ph fart [DED 3428] 

2224. pitwanj Elwin (p. 710) a spring trap 

2225. pidukana Tr to strain at stool, exert oneself violently [DED 3426] 

2226. pidding (baittana) Tr to be contracted, of the skin of a healing 

boil 

2227. pidri dokke Tr house lizard 

2228. pin, pi. -k Tr human ordure; cf. pip 

2229. pinka, pirak W broken tile, plnka, pipka Ph id., earthen pan 

(matti ka tava), plnka Se a towa [cf. Te. penku tile, etc., DED 
3697] 

2230. pinkana Tr to break up, of stiff things like hard bread or sweets, 

Ph to chew [DED 3453] 

2231. pipri S-R butterfly, pipir Mu kind of small insect, pipli butterfly 

[DED 3360] 

2232. pit- A Y Ch to be extinguished, pirtfina S-R to close (to be blind), 

pirSna W to be extinguished, Ph id., eyes to lose sight, plffinS 
Tr to be quenched, piv- G Mu (fire) to be extinguished, pir- Mu 
to be blind [subj. kon^ap eyes), pip- (pifet-) Ma to be extinguished, 
kon^a pirta M blind; cf. plh- 

2233. pirk>4Srli Tr a stye in the eye 

2234. pirkii pi, -p Mu(W) fried, and parched rice, perk! Mu(E) id,, 

pakklp {pi. ^ Ma id. 

2236. pirkev Ko(B) ewr^wax 
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2236. pirne W third day after tomorrow, Ph id., third day before yester- 

day, pirne Mu two days after tomorrow, pafne Ma id., pirne S 
day before yesterday, pernifi Ko second day after tomorrow [cf. 
Pa. pidne day after tomorrow, DED 3452] 

2237. pirporBe Mu abruptly 

2238. pirr Mu wound , ^ 

2239. pirr Tr W Ph Mu rain, pir A Ch(D) G S id., pir 6-R id., pap Ma, 

pep Ma(Dh), pegh L id. [DED 3610] 

2240. pirr- Ch to sprout from ground, pirana Ch(D) to grow (as plant), 

C8. pirsuhtana Ch(D), pirr§na Tr to push forward, grow (of 
young wheat), Ph to sprout, pirinS W to grow of plants, pir- 
F-H (p. 339) to sprout (seeds) 

2241. pirrana Ph to burst, parch rice, pirr- Mu(W) (boil) to burst, C8. 

pirrh- Mu(W), pap- Ma (fire) sparks, pirr- Ko (boil) to burst 
[of. Pa. (boil) to burst, (fire) to crackle, explode, DED 3446] 

2242. pirranS Tr to be cooked in oil or ghee 

2243. pirana Tr to burst, of cotton balls, or an ant-eaton mud-wall, or of 

boil, pirkana, pirana Ph to burst (of cotton balls), pirns- F-H 
(p. 320) to parch grain, pir- G to split, crack, pirh- Mu to fry 
laja, pipi Ma to parch grain [DED 3446] 

2244. pipi- A to boil (intr.), pi^itana S-B to boil over, pipitfina Tr to 

l^il furiously, to boil over 

2246. pirigg- Mu(E), pirg-, pupig- Mu(W) to pull, puU fish net, as. 
pipii)gh-/plrii)gih- Mu(E), pipijg- G, pipiog- Ma, pipggana M, 
piringana L to pull, draw 

2246. pipki Mu mole (on body) 

2247. pipkuli Ma wild cat 

2248. pippi F-H (p. 411) sleeping mat, pldpi L chatai, platted bamboo 

2249. pips- A Ch G (hair) to become grey, pidcana S-R, pipcana Tr, 

pircSna Ph, pipe- Mu, pipe- (pip^t-) Ma id. [DED 3549] 

2260. piphuttana Tr to wish to vomit 

2261. pilivi Hislop (Ma) lips, pllvi L id. [DED 3609] 

2262. pilp S-R thatch 

2253. piila A young of animal, pila Y id., pilal Driberg id., plla Mu girl, 

yoxmg one of animals, plla Ma child, pilla Ko id., pilS L id., 
yoimg of animals [DED 3449] 

2254. pis- A to live, pisusSnS S-R to save, pissSnS Tr to be saved, to 

live, to earn one’s living, pisSnfi Ch(I)) to live, pisutfinS Ch(D) 
to save, pissSnfi W to live, to escape, pistal W alive, plseht5nfi 
W to rescue, pissSnS Ph to live, escape, ca. piseht^S Ph, p|s- 
Mu to live, be saved, be left over, be saved (of time), <». pl^’' 
Mu to save (life, money, etc.), pis- Ma to live [DED 3^] 

2255. no entry 
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2266. pisal, plsol S-R mad, pisal Hislop (Go.^) id., pise Hislop (Go.-S) 

madness, pisa L mad [cf. DED ^07] 

2267. pise Ma L chicken, ponj pise Mu, kor pise M id. [of. Naik. 

piyote id.} 

2268. '* pisk- A to squeeze, crush, pusk§ii§ S-R to knead, pisk- Y Ch(D) 

id., pisk3n§ Tr W Ph id., pisk- Mu press, rub, massage (limbs), 
Ma to press, rulv knead, pisk3n3 M to knead, pisk- S id., Ko id., 
to press, piskana to choke, strangle [DED 3404] 

2259. pisva Mu kind of bamboo box 

2260. pih- A Y to extinguish, puhan3 S-R id., pihtanS Tr to shut the 

eyes, wink, pihtanS W to extinguish, Ph id,, to close the eyes, 
pih- G Mu to extinguish, pi^- Ma id., to close eyes, pihana M to 
extinguish, pih- Ko id.; cf. pirr 

2261. pi5 Tr steam rising from wheat cake, cooking in oil 

2262. pipg Oh excrement, ping W Ph, pipgu G Ma, pip Mu S Ko id.; of. 

pin [DED 3455] 

2263. pingana Ph to burst (of boil) 

2264. pingur Ph pus 

2266. pic, pici Ph oilcake 

2266. pickat L difficult 

2267. pito G Mu Ma M story, tale, fable, pito L id. 

2268. pldan3 L to snatch 

2269. pitQr M Combretum decandrum (dhobela) 

2270. pini S-R Y Mu S cold, pini Tr W Ph, pin G, pin(i) id. [DED 3322} 

2271. pini kata Tr a thorny bush 

2272. pipa popga Mu a cylindrical basket made of loaf and bamboo 

2273. pir- A Ch to milk, pirana W id., Tr Ph to squeeze, wring, milk, 

pir- Mu S id., G to milk, pip- Ma to wring, squeeze, milk, pir§n3 
M to squeeze, pir- Ko to milk [DED 3474] 

2274. pir S-R stomach, Y belly, Tr id., stomach, pir [ohl. st. pit”) Ch belly, 

pir W Ph id., stomach, pital ay3na Ph to be pregnant [DED 
3446] 

2276. piri Ph straw, plfl Tr W, piri D Ma S id., pir Mu(W), pifi Mu(E) 
id., fodder [DED 3468] 

2276. pirpiho Tr the Koel cuckoo, pir pihu S-R cuckoo 

2277. pivsi L bag 

2278. p!h3 L shin 

2279. pihk- Ma(S) to pluck 

2280. plhk-, pik- Mu to break wind 
^81. pugtSIjbixd 
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2282. puggar A flower, pugar Y id., puggflr, pi. puggahk* Tt, pimgSr 

W Ph id., puggar D G, puggar, pi. puggahk Mu, pugar Mu, 
puggap, pi. puggaiiku Ma id., pugar, pi. pugahku S, pungar H, 
puggar Ko id. [DED 3564] 

2283. puc- Ko to pull oif, remove (skin of firuit) [of. DED 3513] 

2284. puckflnS Tr to become loose, of a shoe, lid of box, etc. [DED 3613] 

2286. pupj§ W Ph rick, small heap [< lA.] 

2286. pufay Mu separate 

2287. putki-pitte Tr a small bird which makes its nest by sewing teak 

leaves together 

2288. pu^ko L clever 

2289. putt- to be born, putusana S-R to acquire, put- (pupt-) Y to be 

got, putt- Ch to be born, be found, cs. putsutana Ch(D) to earn, 
putt^na Tr to occur, be found, be met with, W Ph to be found, 
got, cs. pursahtana Ph to get, pursahttna W to meet, put- 
G Mu M S Ko to be born, be got, found, cs. putih-/puth- Mu to 
give birth to {DED 3501 ] 

2290. putti S-R short [cf. DED 3498] 

2291. putti (i.e. putti) Pat. khandi, i.e. a measure of com [< Te. putti] 

2292. pudra Mu female calf of buffalo 

2293. pundri : nuda pundri Mu artificial flower of tliread used to decorate 

head * 

2294. put kuhk Mu kind of mushroom 

2295. put, putti Tr an affix to relative pronouns, e.g. b51-put some man, 

bad-put some woman 

2296. putki mar§ Tr a tree from which cowherds make their sticks 

2297. putga Mu feather, putga Ph id., wing 

2298. putti A Y D Mu Ma S ant-hill, putti Tr Ph, puttu Ko id. [DED 

3556] 

2299. putrinj, pi. putrisk Tr pupil of the eye [< lA.] 

2300. pun A S boil, pun^ Ko wound [cf. DED 3606] 

2301. puna S-R new, pflna, piin Y id., masc. pgnal, pi. -ir Y id., pun5 

Tr new, punal W Ph id., piina Mu id., pflnor Mu a new man, 
puna D new, pGna Ma Ko, piina, pune S id., puhn§ M fresh, new 
[DED 3611] 

2302. pund- (putt-) A to know, pundanfl Tr W Ph id., pun^dna [sic] 

Ch(D) id., pun-/pund- (putt-) Mu Ma, pundSnS M, pun- (putt-) 
Ko id. [DED 3663(a)] 

2303. puySnS, pfllnS W to blossom, bloom, puiyftnd Ph, pSiand Tr, 

p5y- A, pfiy- Mu, puy- Ma Ko, pily- S id, [DED 3564] 
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2304. puytt Mu ploughshare [cf. Pa. puyil, Ga.(011.) puyul i(}.» J>ED 

3614] 

2305. pur- A Y Mu to get wet, puh- A Mu to make wet [DED 3731] 

2306. pura^ S-R pigeon, ground-dove, purdf Tr the small speckled 
t. ground-dove, purral, pi. -or Oh dove, purra} W Ph id., purrar, 

pi. purrask Mu, puraf, porar(l) Ma id., pogap pitte L id., 
pigeon [DED 3555] 

2307. purka A Y gourd, purka Tr id. (of which Pardhans make their 

guitar), purka Ch gourd vessel, burrka G, burka Mu M Ko, 
bo||ka Ma gourd, gourd vessel [DED 3553] 

2308. purrana W to contain 

2309. pup- A Y to drive, drive away, pfinana Ch(D) id., pup- G Mu id., 

Mu to outcaste, pund- Ma to drive away, pupana M to pursue, 
pupval M driver, puna L to chase 

2310. pupi, pi. pupk A Ch worm, pupi, pi. purk Tr worm, purl W insect, 

worm, pupi, puri Ph worm, pupi, pi. -hk D id., pupi, pupuy, 
pi. pupk Mu id., pupiyi, pi. pupku Ma id., pupi M insect, S Ko 
worm [DED 3537] 

2311. pupi- Ch to be wormeaten, pupi tana Tr to breed worms, pup- 

Mu id. 

2312. puppul A urad, black gram, Phaseolus radiatus, purpul S-R, 

puppur , pi. -k Y, purpur Tr, pulpul, pi. pulpuhk Ch id., puppul 
G, pupil ipl.) Mu, pupul, pi. -ku Ma, puppul S, pupul Ko id. 

2313. puli §-R tiger, pulli Y lion, Ch tiger, pulli, pi. pulk Tr id,, puliya, 

puliyal, pulli Ph id., pul Ma id,, sih-pul Ma lion [DED 3532] 

2314. pulu Grigson (p. 90) iron digging stick or crowbar; cf. pusul! 

2315. pulla G sour preparation of vegetables, pulla Ma, pu]|a Ma(Dh) 

sour, sour preparation of vegetables, pula M, puUa S Ko sour 
[DED 3546] 

2316. pula L feather, bulo, pi. bul8 G id._, down, bubla, pi. -p Ma(0), 

bula Ma small feathers, down; cf. bura 

2317. puvraii L yellow 

2318. pusi S-R stream 

2319. pusuli L crowbar; cf. 

2320. puspum Mu cloud 

2321. puhtana Tr to weigh heavily of a burden, pfihtana Ph to be heavy, 

puhtana Ch(D) id., pohpa [aic] W heavy, puh- G to be heavy 
[of. DED 3396] 

2322. puhs- D to collect at one place {tr.), puhc- Mu to heap up 

2323- paid, pZ. -n D bee, phukl Tr, phOki wisi W id., phaki Ch id., 
phak ras Ch honey, phaki Ph id., phak! visi Ph bee, phaphnel 
M bee, honey [DED 3564] 

2324. paj- (pact-} Mu to sawifioe [< lA.] 
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2325. plirSl-kSffi a kind of thin, poor grass 

2326. pOri (pi.) Ko tail of peacock, pfir mal Ko male peacock [of. Pa, 

pHril, etc., DFD 3581] 

2327. p{l8al(i), pi. pfisasku Ma cat, pQsal M, pusal Pat. id. [cf. DBD 

3572] 

2328. piih- A to yoke, puh5n3, poh3n3 S-R to plough, yoke, puhtana 

Tr to plough, p5htan3, poht3na Ph to yoke, pu]^’ Mu id., to 
plough, pu^- Ma to plough, poh- S to yoke, pfl(h)-^o id. [DJSD 
3577] 

2329. penjr§ S-B spotted snake 

2329a. petla Ko heap of earth (thrown up by rat) 

23296. petti A, petti Haig belly 

2330. pendul M Ko marriage [< Te. pen^i id.] 

2331. petverki ar- Ma, petvedken S-R to fall on back 

2332. pette A Y Ma Ko ant, patte Tr W Ph Ch Mu id. 

2333. ped an- Ko to be lost, destroyed 

2334. peddal, pi. peddar Ko headman of village [< Te. pedda\ 

2336. penda Elwin (p. 704) hillside axe-cultivation, penda Ma hill-field 
for cultivation of millet [Pa. penda id.] 

2336. pendo S-R riddle , 

2337. pepre S-R musical instrument, F-H (p. 217) trumpet 

2338. peyya D G Pat. Ko calf, paiya Tr Ph, pSiya W, palya Ch, plya A, 

payya Mu M, piyya Ma id. [DED 3248] 

2339. per- A S to pick up, perrana S-R to gather, parrana Tr to pick up 

from the ground, to gather (mahuas), parr- Ch to collect, pap- 
Ma to pile up grain in stack [DED 3623] 

2340. pera bhukkl S-R big beehive, pher phiiki Ch sp. bee, pher phuki 

Tr the large bee, parm puk Mu bee, per(e)nj opve Ma kind of 
bee, permdkl M bee [cf. DED 3614] 

2341. pereka, peroka S-R back, perk F-H (p. 319) id., perrke G at 

the back of, pare Mu backwards, par(r)eyk, parke, parek Mu 
back, parrek, parreyek Mu behind, afterwards, pe^ke Ma be¬ 
hind, perke M after, back (adv.), Ko behind, later [cf. DED 3462] 

2342. perma, pi. -lar Ko priest, perm§ Grigson (p. 336) religious head¬ 

man of a village [cf. DED 3613] 

2343. permSv M bison, parmfiv Mu, parmd Elwin (p. 709), perma Ko 

id., permSv L sambhar 

2344. permi Ko kind of pulse ((hr, kSdul) 

2345. permit Ma kind of snake 
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2346. pers- Ko to grow, grow up, es: persp- Ko, bers- A to grow, 
borsSnS W Ph Ch(D) id. (as child), increase, cs. borsiitfliift 
Ch(D), bars- Mu(W) to grow, (water) to rise, ca. barslh- Mu(W), 
bafs- Mu(E) to ^ow, bers- Ma to grow up, grow big [of. JDED 
3613] 

234'7. persfi S-R Y big, phera Y elder, big, pafol Tr L-H great, pOfol 
Ch elder (m.), pafor Ch(D) id., pafra Cb great (nan-m.), bafOr 
W Ph big, bariy§r pen Ph Bara Deo, behra D big, behera G id., 
elder, senior, barhor marr Mu eldest son, berhor Mu big man, 
be ^ra Ma big, bors§ M broad, biriyS M big, persa pen F-H S 
highest god of the Gonds, pehara Pat. big, pehro L big, great, 
pergupa L high, big, perma L great, large, beriya Ko big 
[of. DED 3613] 

2348. persanS M to extend 

2349. persons Pat. to gather 

2360. pefendu Ma, parrend Mu next year 

2351. pere, pi. -ku S seed (of orange, etc.), grain (of rice, etc.), pede S-R 

seed, panne Tr small seed of any plant, pane, pi. -k Ch seed 
(of orange), pape, pi. -k Mu seed of fruit, penem(i), pi. pene'ku 
Ma id., perem, pi. peyek Ko id. [cf. DED 3417] 

2352. pepeka, pi. -g Y bone, paneka Tr bone, hard seed inside a fruit, 

paneka Ch(D) rib, pepka G, pepeka Mu bone, pen^ka Ma id., 
pei^gka Ma(0) id., pepekd M backbone, rib [DED 3619] 

2353. pesi- A to come out, (sun) to rise, pefiiyana S-R to start, come out, 

pdfss, rise, pesi- Y to come out, pasitana Tr Ph to come out, 
go out, pass by, past-, pesi- G to come out, rise, appear, pasl- 
Mu id., cs. pasih- Mu, pes- Ma to come out, peys- S to come out, 
pecah- S to expel, turn out, to open (eye), pesana L to come forth, 
go forth, start out, depart, pey- Ko to come out [DED 3594] 

2354. pesel, pi. -k Y Phaseolua rmmgo, pedel A, pessel S-R id., pesel 

G, pasel Mu, pesel, pi. -ku Ma, pesel S, pesli Ko id, [DED 3260] 

2355. pehkana Tr to pick up, pahkana W to glean, pahkanS Ph to 

choose, pehekana Ch(D) id., pe^k- Ma to pick up (e.g. fruits off 
the ground, pelikan§ M to lift, pick, pehk- S Ko to pick up, 
pehena L to lift up, pick, pehetana L to pick up, lift up [DED 
3623] 

2356. pehc- Mu to gather, collect; cf. pehkani 

2367. pSkur, pi. -k Y boy, pekur S-R children, pekop, pi. -k Tr marriage¬ 

able boy, fern, pekl Tr, pekur, pi. -k Ph boy, peki, pl._ -sk Ph 
girl, peko, pi. -r/-f Ch boy, peki, pi. -g Ch girl, pekal, pi. 
pekor Mu(W), pSkof Mu(E) boy up to 12, son, peki, pi. p5ki 
Mu(E) girl, pSkal, pi. pekor G boy, pekal, pi. -or Ma boy, peki, 
pZ. -sk Ma girl, pekft M boy, peki M girl, pekur S children 
(«i.), pSkal, pi. pekor Ko boy, pikir Ko girl [cf, DED 3248] 

2368. pSking^sang Tr a creeper with large fruit 

2369. pSttc- Ko to strike (dram) 
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2360. pe^al Y son, boy, p54i Y girl, pe^Bl S-E boy, pe^&i S-R girl, 

pedgSl Tr boy, pe^gl Tr girl, pSdga Ch boy, pa^gi Ob girl, 
pefgal W, pe|rg§, pergSl Ph boy, pafg! W Ph girl, pe^i O girl, 
daughter, ped, pe^i. pag^l Mu ^1, pe^i Mu wife’s younger 
brother’s wife, pedl Ma, jpZ. -sku girl, pe^al.p^. -ur S boy, son, 
pegri S girl 

2361. pen^a Ma Ko, pend§ M cow-dung [< Te. peda] 

2362. pen^a Tr Ph female organ, pen^a Mu id., K!o buttock^ 

2363. pendra vandin Mu highest god of the Murias 

2364. pen Y god, pen S-R id., pen, pi. -k Tr id., pen, ven Ph id., pen 

W deity (idol), pen D Mu god, goddess, penvor G priest, penu, 
pi. penk Ma god, p§n S id., pen, pi. pe^dku L idol, god [DED 
3636] 

2365. pepi, pi. -rk Y father’s elder brother, mother’s elder sister’s hus¬ 

band, pepi S-R uncle, great grandfather, pepi Tr father’s elder 
brother, pepi G Mu Ma M Ko id.. Mu mother’s elder sister’s husband 
[DED 3613] 

2366. peri Y mother’s elder sister, father’s elder brother’s wife, peri S-R 

aunt, great-grandmother, mother’s elder sister, peri, pi. -hk 
Tr mother’s elder sister, peri Ph id., father’s elder brother’s wife, 
peri, pi. -hk G Mu id., peri Ma M father’s elder brother’s wife, 
pefi Ko id. [DED 3613] 

2367. peru S necklace 

2^68. perke d3da Mu eldest brother [cf. DED 3613] 

2369. pefu Y cotton 

2370. pelana Tr W Ph to ease oneself, pel- Mu to defecate, pelh- Mu to 

cause to defecate, pel, pelkle Mu excrement [DED 3636] 

2371. pehc- Mu to strike, to play on a drum, clap (hands), pehc- G to 

strike, shoot 

2372. poi, pZ. -ng Driberg plant 

2372a. poucha Driberg arm (from elbow to wrist) 

23726. pogo M tobacco, pogh L id. [DED 3483] 

2373. pogri Ph capital (Hi. mula-dhana) 

2374. poQg- A Ch to float, Ch(D) to float, pongsutSna Ch(D) to spread, 

p5ng3na Tr to flow, of water, to be washed away, drown (intr.), 
cs. p5ht3n3 Tr to drown a man, cause a thing to be washed away, 
pong3n3 W to float away, pongitanS W to spill, pongSna Ph 
to flow, cs. pongsahthnfl Ph to cause to flow (water, blood, etc.), 
pop- Mu to flow (saliva, etc.), pdpg- Ma to flow, pongSnS M 
id., pop- S id., drop (tears) [DED 3658] 

2375. poc3 S-R morsel 

2376. poce S-R bracelet 

2377. pocca Ko big intestine, Ko(B) stomach, paccS Tr the offal of a 

ruminant’s large intestine [! of. DED 3^] . 
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2378. pot Idke Ko sp. fish (rohita) 

2379. pofa Mand. intestine, M Ko belly, stomach, po^ta G Ma id., paffa 

Mu id., pota Ch(D) womb [DED 3677] 

2380. poter Ko river, name of a river 

2381. popra mara S-R forest tree 

2382. potri Ph bundle [< lA.] 

2383. pofla Ko kind of gourd (patola) [< Te., DED 3491] 

2384. pot- A to blaze, potusanfi S-R to light, pot- Y to bum {intr.), 

potus- Y id. (tr.), pattana Tr to burn with a bright light, to blaze, 
cs. pacana Tr Ph to make a bright light, patt- Ch fire to blaze, 
bottana to bimn (as a lamp), pat-/patt- Mu to blaze, bum {intr.), 
cs. patih- Mu, pot- Ma(Dh) to bum {intr.), (fire) to blaze, M to 
burn {intr.) [cf. DED 3691] 

2385. pota Mu sack, po^ta Ma id., bota Ko bag [<^IA.] 

2386. potke, pi. -ngu Ko(C) bush [of, Ta. putar, etc., DED 3668] 

2387. podum Ko(B) navel 

2388. podur, pi. poduhk A Y inte8tine(8), paddum, pi. padduhk Tr 

entrail, padduhk Ch intestines, padduh W bowels, paddur, pi. 
padduhk Ph intestine, podori G id. 

2389. podela A bush, shrub, podela G S, podela, padla Mu plant, 

shrub, podia Ma shrub, podela M Ko id. [cf. Ta. putar, etc., 
DED 3686] 

2390. poddanS W Ph to contain, poddana [sic] W to have space, paddSnfi 

Tr to be contained in, pad- Mu to have enough space to contain, 
podna ayo M narrow 

2391. popanj A, popos G lungs 

2392. popota A bubble, papel Mu id. 

2393. poppul A blister 

2394. poy- Ma Ko to seize, take hold of, poyana M L to catch, pay-t 

poy- G id., pay- Mu to take, catch, seize, buy, pey-_Mu(N) id., 
piy-/pi- A S to catch, hold, trap, net, baiana, boiSna, baittSnS 
Tr to seize, catch, baiyana W Ph id., boitfina Ch(D) to seize 

2396. poy- G to touch, boy- Mu Ma id.; of. Ko moy- id. 

2396. poy- Ma (water) pours, flows, poldanfl M to fill, poy- Ko to be 

spilled, to flow [cf. DED 3610] 

2397. poy- G to be sharp 

2398. poya A S smoke, poyo G Mu Ma id., poy- Mu to smoke {inir.) 

[DED 3483] 

2399. poya Mu an inferior section of the Markam clan of the Munas 

2400. poy<*paflat S-R village headman, polur F-H (p. 408) patel 

2401. por- G to load 
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2402. poranS L to abuse, insult 

2403. por§f, pi. porak Y mother-in-law, por34 S-R id., popap, porar 

Ch id., p5pal, pi. popShk Tr id., p5rap Tr (Vol. I, p. 69) wife’s 
mother, poyap W Ph mother-in-law, poyap, poy Mu wife’s mother, 
porap, pi. porasku Ma wife’s elder sister, poye Ma father’s sister, 
poye Ko id. [DED 3685] 

2404. poriap(i) Ma weeds, grass 

2405. poriya L loin-cloth 

2406. porum: kapal porum Mu honeycomb 

2407. porro D above, on, phoro, phoroda S-R above, pharo Y on, 

upon, parro Tr on, top, parro Ch W Ph on, above, parro Mu 
top; on, above, popo Ma top, upper part, popota Ma upper, 
popon Ma on, above, poro M above, porro Ko on, porrota Ko 
upper {DED 3730] 

2408. porol A name, |>horol S-R id., pharol Y, papol Tr, papol Ch(D) W 

id., parol Ph, poroi G id,, paddur, pi. padduhk; pador, padur 
Mu(E), paroi, parroi Mu(W) id., peri, perei Ma, pediri, peril! 
Ma(S), porol S, pediri, poral, poroy L, peder Ko, pallo, parol 
Hislop (Go.-S) id. {DED 3612] 

2409. porkne Ph quickly; cf. papakne 

2410. pome L completely, wholly 

2411. porpana L to nourish, cherish, porp- Ko to bring up, to foster (child) 

{DED 3616] 

2412. pormi, pi. por^ku Ma intestine 

2413. pors- G to plough 

2414. pors- Ma Ko to vomit 

2416. pSrskeng Grigson (p. 335) rings or plugs worn in the lobe of the 
ear 

2416. pofi- Ma to be filled (belly) 

2417. pof itana Ph nits to breed in the hair, paf itanfi Tr to swarm, of lice 

in the hair; cf. porki 

2418. poriya Ko place 

2419. pofki, pi. -g D louse, purki AYS, parld Oh, pafki Tr W Ph, 

porki, pi. -i> Ma, pork, pi. -i Ko id. 

2420. poj*d A G Ma M L sun, phofd Y id., popd Mu id., time, hour, 

po]‘d(u) S sun, day [DED 3724] 

2421. pors- Ma{Dh) to fry, Ko to bum {tr.), set on fire, roast, popsdnd 

M to burn, bofsdnd M id., bops- Ma to fry, borsind S-R to 
light, roast flesh, bops- Y to fiy, bSrsSnd Tr to roast, bursidd 
W Ph id., bops-, baps- Mu to fry, roast, paps- Mu to scorch, 
pops- Mtt(N) to fiy, bops- S to bum, diar, bodsfina (i,e. bopsfind). 
Pat. to bake 
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2422. polo S-R story, pallo, palloy Mu word, speech, polo G word, 

advice, pola Ma language, speech, polo S answer, matter, polio 
k!*Sto converse, pallo IRslop (Qo.-S) name 

2423. polo Grigson (p. 336) taboo 

24k. polle G Ma S Ko chafiF [DED 3726] 

2426. pov-, pay- Mu»to fall, drop, pov- Ma to fall, povanS^ L id. 

2426. povfa Ma lotus, povuf Mu kind of water-plant 

2427. posa Ko lungs 

2428. pohara W bucket (of leather) 

2429. poh§n§ M to throw, po*’- Ma to throw away, leave, abandon, poh- 

S to throw away, pohtana W Ph to abandon [DED 3737] 

2430. pohk Mu Ko intestines 

2431. pohci Ph wrist 

2432. pohpi Tr W Ph chisel, po^pi Ma id. 

2433. poi Ph a male member of the fisherman caste, fern, paitar Ph 

[of. DED 3750] 

2434. p5ku Ko(C) buffalo 

2436. poc amma S a mother goddess of the Gonds 

2436. ponj, pZ. posk Tr pullet, poi, poinj W Ph id., ponj Oh Mu Ma id. 

2437. pof(i) Ma boil, wound 

2438. p6t-p6j Tr slightly 

’ 2439. potri A Y G shank, calf of leg, potri kal, pholri Ph shin, shank, 
photari W calf of leg, potari W1^ [< Mar.] 

2440. pond-, A Y Ch to wear (dhoti, loincloth), cs. ponsutana Gh(D), 

pdndand Tr to put on dhoti, ponrana Ph to wear, ponddna [sic] 
W to dress (of men), poprsahtana W to attire, pond- G S to 
wear, cs. p5n^cah S [DED 3677] 

2441. pot S Ko male of animals, potal Ma id. [of. DED 3747] 

2442. potar Ph (Hi.) ramdatun; ? cf. pStur 

2443. potl A Y bead, poth! W id., poti Ph bead [< lA.] 

2444. p5tur, pi. potuhk Tr a Imrge forest tree, Hymenodicty&n encelaum 

2445. ponar A green pigeon, p5na|r, pi. ponahk Gh D Mu id., pondf 

pdndhk Tr, pSnar Ma M Ko id. [DED 3647] 

2446. pope»)S. father’s sister 

2447. popci Tr the hinder half of the hand where it is thicker 

2448. popliSl Tr an old person with no teeth 

2449. p5ira Mu month of Iravapa, harvest month, porS S-E id., pSramsu 
. S the P61a fiastival when bullocks are worshipped, third month of 

the Gon^ lA., of. Mar. po|d] 
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2450. porJ Mu Ma hive, purl A id. [of. Pa. pm, said to be < Ha.J 

2451. pori, pi. -bku 8 young of pig, pofi F-H (p. 349) chicken, pltteng 

poring Pat. young of birds 

2452. porka, p/. p5rka S sapling 

2463. pofanS Tr to swell of dough, to grow of bjg, pOf§n^ Ph to swell, 
porllle Driberg to swell of grain 

2454. p6|:p5|* (aiana) Tr of jaori, to be so nicely cooked that every grain 

is separate 

2455. p61 karra Ko shaft of cart 

2456. posSna Tr W Ph S-R M to wait, stay, pos- Mu Ma id., Ma to watch 

field 

2457. prindeli M Lageratroemia parviflora (bhatsiwna) 

Ph 

2458. phasengana Tr to slip, slide, of the foot 

2459. phiski Tr a ohinkara, gazelle 

2460. phunda Tr riddle 

2461. phunai Ph top (of tree, etc.) 

2462. phfindan Ph akauna tree 

2463. phflsra W Ph small owl 

2464. phedri (weand) Tr to be over-cooked, of meat, dal, etc. 

2465. phokral S-R hollow 

2466. photophofo S-R imeasy 

B 

2467. bakari Ma rice-beer; cf. barkap 

2468. bakairo L bone 

2469. bakoval, pi. -i Mu male cat 

2470. bakk! Tr S-R fat which sticks to the skin after flaying 

2471. baga, bagge S-R where, b§ga Tr, bagge 0h{D) id., baggdtai 

Ch(D) whence, baggane W everywhere, bagga W where, baggd- 
ha^a, bagga^ai W whence, bagd, bagga, bagne, baggdne Ph 
where, baga Mu id., whither, baga^a Mu from somewhere, 
bagdaha Mu somewhere, bogga Mu where, boga^or Mu one who 
is where (m.), bagga Ma, bege M where, begdy M anywhere, 
baga S, bega Ko where 4228] 

2472. bagpe kiand W to expand (Ir.) 

2473. bact Mu sister’s daughter, baccl Ma id., bacco Ma sister’s son 

[< lA., of. Ha. bMcd, bdiel] 
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2474. baccon S-R how many, baccor, bacvir S-R how much, bac^om 

S-R how long, how far, bade S-R how much, bacor Y id., bacnal* 
bacco Tr how many, how much, bacco Ch how many, how much, 
baccOf baccor, bacco* Ph how much, bacale W Ph how many, 
bacco Mu how much, baccon jek Mu how long, bace henof 
Mu(E) how big a person, bacor M how much, how many, becor 
M how much, ^baccor S id. [DED 4228] 

2475. bafkur Ph organizer of a marriage-feast 

2476. batfS, vafra Ph bird's nest 

2477. ba^ta Mu stone of fruit 

2478. ba^fa Ko dewlap 

2479. badgola S-R wooden bar placed across a closed door 

2480. badda; nira badda Mu kind of mushroom [cf. Pa. bod^a sp. 

e^ble fungus] 

2481. banti Tr S-R when [DED 4228] 

2482. ban^i pohana S-R to thresh grain with bullock 

2483. band- Ma (leaves) to turn yellow, bhandana Tr, bbSn^Snfi S-R 

to wither (leaf); cf. pand- 

2484. banda A Ma S stone, M rook, A S hail [cf. DED 3224] 

2485. bant^a Mu, bandal M naked 

2486. baada G short, banda varnj Mu thumb, big toe 

2487. bandah- Mu to take out (from hole) with hand. 

2488. band! S-R tailless, banda Mu id. [< lA.] 

2489. bandora S-R shed 

2490. batal S-R Y what, batai S-R whatever, batti Tr what, batti, bati 

Ch, batti Ph id., bStal Ph what sort of (fern.), bator id. (w.), 
bata G Mu id., batatun Mu why, batay Mu something, bata 
Ma M what, batal S id. [DED 4228] 

2491. batarl Tr Ph a ‘ what do you call it’, batale Tr what is his name 

[DED 4228] 

2492. bad, pi. ban Tr Ph who (fem.), bad S-R who, bad, pi. bav Mu who 

(/em.), what, badu Ma who, what, which (fem.), bedu M which, 
what, bad, pi. bav who, what (fem.), bedu Ko who (fem.) [DED 
4228] 

2493. badap Mu why [of. DED 4228] 

2494. badam Mu how [cf. DED 4228] 

2495. badayl (pi.) Mu large variety of urad pulse 

2496. baddi W high 

2497. badren L dew 

2498. bandipot h fohhefty 
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2499. babul, babli Eo bat 
iBOO. bambe mayana Pb to bellow 

2601. baySnS L to fear, be a&aid 

2602. bayul Ko open apace of ground, ball M plain [cf. DFJ) 3249] 

2503. bayok Ko wild cat [cf. DFI? 3378] 

2504. bareu W Ph kid 

2505. barka Ko membrane 

2506. barkaf Mu rice beer; cf. bakarl 

2507. barke Tr why 

2508. barbuta, pi, -i) Ch red ant 

2509. bars- Mu to yoke (a cart); ? cf. pors- to plough 

2510. ba^de A Y stick, baddi, badga S-R id., badga, ba|*iya Ch, 

wariya W id., barga G Mu Ma id. [of. DI/D 4272] 

2611. baragge Ch something 

2512. baranja Grigson (p. 323) son-in-law, barja, bagja Ko mother’s 

younger brother, bapjl Ko sister’s son, sister’s daughter 

2513. bajrsane W suddenly 

2514. bala kal Ko(B) foot 

2615. ballahk Mu why, bala S how ' 

2616. baske S-R Y W Ph Mu Ma S when, baske Tr id. [DI/D 4228] 

2617. bah3n, bahin S-R how, b§hun Ch(D) id., bahba W, bah, bdhbd, 

bShun Ph id., bah M what, something, bahna Mu how, why, 
bahun how, bohun Mu' why, baba Tr why, how, bah Tr what 
[DDD 4228] 

2518. bahke mayina S-R to go wrong 

2519. b5ki Mu how much 

2520. bako Ko goose 

2521. bSko Ph good, well, bhako Tr very 

2522. bSgana L to tire, be tired, bSgdnS L id. 

55523. bang Ch(D) what, bSnge Ch{D) anything, bSg G what, bSggun 
Mu something (witlrwe^. verb, nothing), bag Mu what, bSteg Ko 
why 

2524. b§ti Mu small clay ball 

2525. banfur Ph many 

2526. bSd Mu a raised platfonn in the field for watching paddy 

2627. bSdiyal Mu Ma castrated pig, bflndSl, pi. -or Biib^g boar. [of. ikni 
bade a castrated pig, said by Winfield to be < Or.] 




2528 . bftna Mu sign 

2529. bfink Mu why, what, bfin, bSnku Mu why, bfl Mu why 
2630. bapi Ko father’s mother 

253U babo, babal, jd. bibalir Y father, bfibol Oh id., b&ba (haral), 
b§bo G, b5ba(l), pi. bSbalor Mu id., bfibal Ma, bftbo M, bflbUt 
pi. -r S, bal, j)/. -ur S, babal Ko id. [< lA.] 

2632. b§r§ng S-R Tr what, bSrfl Ph what, barag G why IDUD 4228] 

2633. bar! Mu upper ear-ring, bafi: dufk-bSfl Tr ear-ring [< lA., of. 

Ha. bdri. Mar. bdli, etc.] 

2634. baringa Tr a very high coarse grass 

2636. bal W Ph what, b§lek M how, why 

2636. bale, pi. -r Mu a man of the Nahar caste, fern. bSlfe, pi. -hk Mu 

2637. bale Ko spider 

2638. bighval Ph wolf, bighal, pi. -or Driberg wolf, bigal, pi. bigahk 

Mu hyaena 

2639. bicco, bicca S-R silver rings for small toes of foot 
2540. bijan^ar Mu dense (forest) 

2641. bidaG kind offish 

2642. bidak! S-R chewing leaf, birakl Tr a leaf of pan 
2543. bidrrkfina, vidarkSna Ph to scatter [of. DED 4426] 

2644. bidde mayana Ph to be despondent 

2646. bidbid L clean, clear 

2646. bidri S-R a Gond agricultural festival, Tr Ph a festival in June 
2547. bindfil Ph whence 

2648. biranda, birandar Ph household, birQdd Tr family, bi^in^d S-R 
id., birid Elwin (p. 712) a clan, sept 

2549. birdm W Ph spark 

2660. birjal kotni S-R, bijal kotnl Tr a pretty little bag for what-nots 

2661. bifsk- Mu Ma to slip, slide, bifskana M to slide, bifs- Ko to be 

slippery, bhlsurkana S-R to slip, bhisufkdnd Tr id., slide, 
bisurkta Driberg slippery [cf. Kol. pits-, DED 3443] 

2662. bito Ma broad-headed arrow for shooting birds, miffa Ko id,, 

Ko(B) id. [cf. Pa. bitM id.] 

2663. bindd L a clearing for a fireplace on a mand4 

2664. biroli-mard Tr a jungle bush, with yellow and red flowers eaten 

as bhSji 

2566. blfa Mu raised ground around the verandah 

2666. biad S-R door 
8 
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2557. buke efe Mu kind of crab 

2558. bukka G Mu Ma Ko cheek, buka M, biigga S, bhuka/phuka Hislop 

(Ma), phuka/bhuk5 L id. [DED 3485] 

2559. bukku, pi. bukkfi Mu(E) nest inside ant-hill 

2560. bukfam Ko hump (of cow) 

2561. bupgur visi Ko sp. large insect, bhdngfa W beetle, l^ungara L bee 

2562. bucchl W moss, bucchi, bocchi Ph id., bacchi Tr green slime on 

stones in water 

2563. butara W pea 

2564. buful Ko basket with lid 

2565. budal, pi. budahk Mu bull; cf. bofum 

2566. buddi S-R earthen vessel [< Te.] 

2567. budruka Ma bubble 

2568. buti L a knot in a tree or wood 

2569. bunsari W morning, bhunsare, bhuns5ro Ph early morning 

2570. bubri Ko bubble 

2571. bumul Mu whirlpool 

2572. bumkal, pi. -or Mu ryot,*bui}kal, pi. -or S a man of the Kaik 

tribe,/em. buQkad, biigkahku S 

2573. bumriya Ma(S) highest god 

2574. burkal, pi. burkahk A Y D Mu tiger, burka, burkal Ph, burkSl 

W, burrkal G S id. [cf. Pengo hurka id.] 

2575. burgal Ma a Maria god 

2576. burda Ko mud [< Te.] 

2577. burranS S-R Tr Ph to kiss, to nose, caress, bop- Ma id. [DED 3527] 

2578. bursundi Mu mosquito [< Ha.] 

2579. bupk- A to spring up (water), burkum A spring, bulkum S-R id. 

2580. bupgal Mu old bull, burgal(l) Ma bison 

2581. bulka Mu hole, bulla A hole in tree 

2582. busanS M to lie [DED 3702] 

2583. buska pupuy Mu caterpillar; cf. bhursa purl 

2584. bOiya W down (of birds), buiya Ph hair, feathers, buiya Tr down, 

small feathers 

2585. bOka D G Mu Ma hole [of. DED 3646] 

2586. bOta Ko knot in tree; of. butil id. 

2587. bii4 S-R below, bfi^na sivU Y lower lip, blip Y below [< Mar. hp4i 
8b 
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2688. bObal Mu Ma father 

2589. bfira A fine feathers, down, bura Y S down, burfi L feather. fef.\ 

DED 3676] 

2590. bflri Mu big and strong (of animals) 

2691. bflrai Ph anything 

2592. bfllS M bone [DED 3700] 

2693. bfisfi M rough 

2594. btisir bake M Pavetta indica 

2595. beke Ch(D) whither, bek, bikke W id., beke Tr where, beh, bikke 

Ph where, whither, bakke Ph where, beke Mu whither, beke 
G Ma S where, whither [DED 4228] 

2596. bekral tikral Y zig-zag 

2597. begk Ph custom, habit 

2598. beda S sod [of. To. pe4da, DED 3606] 

2599. beddi S-R rope tied round a bullock 

2600. bepuj* when, (with neg. verbs) never, bappof Tr, bappor Ph when, 

bappore W ever 

2601. bebre S-R Ph tomato 

2602. betel, berer, pi. berehk Mu river, beriaf, berej* Ma flood, river 

in flood, bered, pi. berehgu [obi, st. beref-) S river [cf. Pa. pered, 
DED 3613, 4233] 

2603. beral visi A sp. bee 

2604. betel G Mu Ma banyan, beteU W, betel!, bitel! Ph, bateli Tr id. 

2605. beynda Ma broad 

2606. behe L jackal, be^e Ma fox 

2607. begg- G to crawl, beng- F-H (p. 201) id., bensete sondanfi S-R 

to creep, bhengana Tr to be stretched out, fall flat on one’s back 

2608. bene- Ko to press down 

2609. bedfinfi Tr Ph to pour water on thick pej, bedfina S-ft to pour 

2610. bela Ko how 

2611. bela Tr trouble, annoyance 

2612. boka M near, bokatot M neighbour, boked Ko near 

2613. boket Mu gum [cf. DED 3169] 

2614. bokka Ma hole [cf. DED 3646] 

2616. bokka S-R bone, boka L id. [DED 3700] 

2616. bokka S-R heart, b5ka Tr heart 

2617. bokkana S-R Tr 1% to itbh, Ph to soi^oh 
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2618. bokfa Mu Ko he>goat, bokfeyal Y id. [< lA.j 

2619. bogfi, pi. -g Mu flying fox 

2620. boga S hole [cf. DED 3646] 

2621. bofo mln^a Ko knee, botfumenda Ko(C), bo^mida M id. 

2622. botka D bubble, bo^^a S-R, botta G, bo$ka Mu blister, bottd [sic] 

Tr id. ' ‘ 

2623. boJ$a S-R finger, big toe, bo^a Y finger, bottd [5ic]*Tr big toe [cf. 

Te. bopa-vrelu, botana vrelu thumb, big toe] 

2624. botte S-R specimen of fish, bo^fe Ph jimta fish, bStte [sic] Tr 

kind of fish, bofte G Mu Ma id. (Ha. koksi), bole kike Ko id. 
[cf. Te. botta cepa a sort of fish] 

2625. boddi G small tank, boddi W tank 

2626. bondag vafnj Mu thumb, big toe 

2627. bondka Ko coral bead 

2628. botta A bug, batte Ch louse, bottfl W Ph id., bota Ko bug 

2629. bodela F-H dwarf cucumber, bodel3 S-R wild gourd, bodela, pi. 

-ng Tr small, wild field-gourd, bodela W Ph kacharia {Hedy, 
chium spicatum) 

2630. bonda L narrow 

2631. bom, pi. -k A cow’s udder, bomi, pi. bo^ku Ma breast, boma M, 

bommu, pi. bomku S, bomo L, boma Ko id. [DEE 3246] 

2632. bommul D foam. Mu bubble, bomoli Ma foam [cf. Kui pumbeli, 

Kuvi pomboli, Pe. pumel foam] 

2633. bomli Y navel, bommi, pi. bo'ku id. 

2634. boyal L deaf 

2635. boyul Ko foam; cf. bomul id. [cf. Pa. poyor id., DEJD 3665] 

2636. boyli S-R hemp, boyal, bayal Tr sunn hemp, baiyfll W Ph flax 

2637. borlla L broad 

2638. boru j&di S-R sp. grass 

2639. boronja Mu kind of tuber 

2640. borl- 8 to be upturned, cs. borlah- S 

2641. borum F-H (p. 430) bull, bho^Qm S-R id., cf. budal 

2642. boygga: putti boygga Mu hole in ant-hill 

2643. bol- Ko to lie, speak falsehood [< Te.] 

2644. bosa Ko hole 

2645. boho L man’s breast 

2646. bdkS Moss jungle oat, L-H cat [< Mar.] 
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2647. b5t5na Tr to touch, bo^nfi Ph, botanS L id. 

2648. bo^e M pigeon, Ko L dove 

2649. bodal D bison, bodai W Ph buffalo, bode 8e female buffalo 

2660.'' bodhai W wolf 

2651. ' bSr S-R Ch(D) who (m.), b6l, bor, pi, bof Tr, bor {<Al, st, bon-) 

W Ph id., born {obi. st. bon-) G, bor Mu(W), b6f Mu(E) {oU. st. 
bon-), bbf {ohl. st. bon-) id., b5r, benor M, bon, pi. boru S, 
benon4 {ohl. st. benon-) Ko id. 

2652. bSrkana Tr to swell into blisters, of ground after rain, borkanff 

S-R id., Ph earth to crack 

2653. boriyar S-R Tr younger brother’s wife 

2664. borkal A bald, bho^kal S-R id. [cf. DED 3761 ] 

Bh 

2655. bhangarra Ph hornet, bungara Hi8lop(Ma) humble-bee 

2656. bhato S-R Y elder sister’s husband, bato Tr sister’s husband, 

bhato W brother-in-law, bhafo, bato Ph elder sister’s husband, 
b(h)ato G, bato Mu Ma S id., Ko father’s sister’s son, sister’s 
husband [of. Ha. hhap elder sister’s husband) 

2657. bhitori Tr the common bulbul 

2668. bhin^, pi. -ng Ch(D) altar, bhina Tr Ph the god’s little altar where 
lamps are lit in ceremonies 

2659. bhimin vil M rainbow, bimun vil Ko id. [cf. Pa. bintcm id.) 

2660. bhunka-mat! Tr yam 

2661. bhurrne S-R suddenly 

2662. bhursa purl Ph kind of caterpillar (kammal kira) 

2663. bhus, bhusval Ph an ignorant person, a simpleton, a fool 

2664. bhOk Tr comb of a white ant’s nest 

2665. bhfltl S-R work for wages [of. Pa. biiti, Ha. bhUti id.) 

2666. bhfltur Mu whirlwind [cf. Pa. but in the same sense] 

2667. bheli A Y jaggery, belli {pi.) Mu(E), bela Ko id. [cf. DED 4523; 

also Mar. bheli id.) 

2668. bhebri mapa Tr the Bekal tree 

2669. bhela Mu head of a ladle 

2670. bhongal Se cat 

2671. bhongal S-R yellow 

2672. bhSkki Tr male langur monkey 

2673. bhondiySl Tr nipple, bon^i^''^ 
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2674. mauf, pi. mauhk Mu cock’s comb 
2075. maka HislopCMa) leaf 

2676. makk- A to hide, makkani Tr to escape notice, W Ph to hide 

{intr.), {tr.) maksahtana W Ph, makina Ch(D) to hide, maksu- 
tan§ Ch(D) to conceal, mak- Mu to be‘hid, cs. tnakih>/makh- 
Mu, makk- Ma to hide (oneself), makana M to conceal [sic] 
[DED 3897] 

2677. maggur A crocodile, mogral D, magral, magral Mu, magori 

Ma id., mogral, mogur M alligator, magur S crocodile [< lA.] 

2678. mang S-R then, mag Y again, madg LSI(Basim, p. 602) then 

2679. mangana, mengana Tr to be broken up, of the floor of the ground, 

mangana Ph to split, crack {mtr.) 

2680. mangi mara S-R Terminalia ai'juna, maggi Y id., mangi-mafa 

Tr Koha tree, mag mara Ma Terminalia arjuna, mangi M id. 

2681. magfa Mu weaving instrument (Hi. tSt) 

2682. mac W Ph dew, mach Ch id., macc(i) G, mac Mu id., M snow, 

mac er Ko dew [cf. DED 3792] 

2683. majia W Ph razor, majiya G M, majiya, majeya, pi. -g Mu, 

majja Ma Ko, majji S id. 

2684. manja Mu man, human being [cf. Pa. manja] 

2685. manja(l) Mu then, after that 

2686. manjkan Ma sp. fish 

2687. matka Tr L-H leprosy 

2688. ma^ta wrist G 

2689. mad5 M, mada Ko Hislop (Maria) root 

2690. ma^eka Mu, ma^e kal Mu(N) heel; cf. Ma manuka [cf. DED 3800] 

2691. man^a A Ch machan. Mu id., marriage booth, courtyard, Ma raised 

platform for watching, marriage pandal, mandd L machan 

2692. manda M kind of bird 

2693. man4ay Mu annual religious festival [< Ha.] 

2694. mandul Ko earth, ground, soil [cf. DED 3817] 

2695. mandom Ma dust 

2696. mat A W Mu M Ko medicine, mat, matt! G, matt(i) Ma, matta S 

id. [DED 3863] 

2697. mati S-R Mu but [cf. DED 3903] 

2698. matka Mu(W) sand 

2699. matkSc! (aldnS) Tr to be insufficient, usually of food 

2700. madi pen Mu a villas deity 
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2701. maddol Mu a plant, slirab 

2702. mangat A G wrist [< Mar.] 

2703. manddnd S-R Tr W Ph to remain, abide, be, man- D Q Mu Ma S 

id. [BED 3914] 

2704. manda F-H (p. 436) Ma S herd, flock [cf. BED 3847(a)] 

2705. mannl Ch(D) no, minne W, man!, mini, minni Ph not (used with 

prohibition, as Hi. mat) 

2706. manne A day after tomorrow, Y id., day before yesterday, manne 

Tr day after tomorrow, manne W day after tomorrow, Ph day 
before yesterday, manne dia D day after tomorrow, manne Mu 
id., monne, munne Mu id., day before yesterday, manne nend 
Mu 3rd day, manne Ma day after tomorrow, manned did S id., 
maniti Ko id. 

2707. mamok, amok Y we, namot S-R, ammaf Tr, mammdt, mam- 

mar W id., mammit, mammar, amm31, ammot Ph id., mS|: 
G, mamma, mammot Mu, mat, mammat Mu(N), Ma, 
mdm Ma(S), mat, mammat M, mommot(u') 8 id. [BEB 4231] 

2708. may- A to win, maitana S-R to conquer, maittflnfl Tr id., surpass, 

maitana Ph to surpass, win, maiySna Ph id. 

2709. mayali G big 

2710. maiana Tr to be; cf. mandanfl 

2711. mar ma^a Ko banyan tree 

2712. mara A Y tree, ma|ra, pi. -k Tr, mafa Ch, mara W Ph, mara G 

Mu(W), mara, pi. -k Mu(E), mara Ma, marnu Ma{Dh), mirnu 
Ma(S), mara M S, mafa Ko, mSra Ko(B) id. [BEB 3866] 

2713. marl, pi. mark Y G son, marl S-R, marri, pi. mark Tr W Ph, 

marri, pi. -f Ch, marri D, marri, marr, pi. mark Mu, mafi, 
pi. maiiku Ma, mar, marri M, marri S, marr, pi. -k Ko id. 
[BEB 3901] 

2714. maria W reed-pen, mafia-jSfi Tr reed used for pens 
2716. mariyS, maraiya Ph afternoon meal 

2716. mariyur G mother’s brother’s son, mariyof Ma father’s sister’s son 

2717. marup Mu(W) ribs of mat, marpgi, pi. -p Mu(W) rib; vein of 

leaf, mafpgafi Mu(E) rib, mafgi, pi. -ng Tr rib bone, marpgi, 
pi. -p Ma rib, marpg, pi. -1 Ko side [BEB 3861] 

2718. marupg- A to forget, marangflna, mareng3n§ S-R id., marSn- 

gana Tr id., marangtdl W astray, margin! W to err, marung 
sI2n! W to forget, marangdn!, marungdn! Ph id., marlpg-, 
marep- Mu, mafpg- Ma, mar(o)pg- Ko id. [BEB 3897] 

2719. marum S-R stealthily, behind 

2720. manif’k!n! Tr of dS.1, to be not quite cooked 

2721. maruvS, miimvil Ph eunuch 
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2722. marubc&nS Tr Pb to come into bud (tilli, cotton, etc.) 

2723. marfi W Ph sSj tree, Terminalia tomentoaa [of. BED 3862] 

2724. marehtSna W to rub, marahtani, marehtana Ph to smear, 

marehtaile Driberg to apply 

2726. maronj, pi. marosk Ph bark, maronj Tr a strip of bark, marSj 
Ch fibre for rope, moros G rope, moros, pi. -k Mu(W) kind of 
rope prepared from the fibre of paur tree, ihafos Mu{E) id., moros 
Ma, moroli Ma(Dh) rope, moras M id. [cf. Kui mrasu and BED 
40791 

2726. marol Mu stalk of paddy plant 

2727. marka Y Ch mango, marka S-R Tr W Ph id., marka D Mu M, 

mabka Ma id. [BEB 3907] 

2728. markanj Tr sp. fish, madkanj S-R fish 

2729. markohk ki- Mu to caress by taking on hip 

2730. marndap tonda Mu kind of creeper 

2731. marndu Y father’s sister’s son, mother’s brother’s son, marndeyar, 

pi. marndeyak Y father’s sister’s daughter, mother’s brother’s 
daughter, marndai’i G mother’s brother’s daughter, mandate 
Ma{S) father’s sister’s daughter [cf. BED 3899] 

2732. martal aiana Tr of a woman, to have borne a child 

2733. mard A dhaman tree, S-R saj tree, mard-mafa Tr id., mard Mu 

adan tree, Ma id., saj tree, mardi M Terminalia tomentosa (Adan) 
[BEB 3862] 

2734. marma A vegetation, ma{*am(i) Ma sp. tall grass or weeds [BEB 

3869] 

2735. marmig A marriage, marmi, marmlg Y, marming, pi. marmihk 

Tr id., maiming Ch(D), marmi W, marmi, pi. -ng Ph, marmi 
G 8, marmig Mu Ma id. [BEB 3818] 

2736. marra A, mara Y medicine 

2737. marror, pi. marrohk Ch black mole, marro, pi. -ng Tr id., wart 

[BEB 3905] 

2738. mars A Y Tr Ch W Ph D G Mu axe, mapsu, pi. mapsku Ma, 

marsu S, maras, magsu L id. [BEB 3889] 

2739. marsanfi S-R to visit again and again, mafs5n3 Tr to visit fre¬ 

quently, marsana Ph to be used to, to be in the habit of, mars- 
Ch Mu id. [BEB 3866] 

2740. ma{'(l) Ma mat, niarr Ko mat door; cf, Ma ke^maf 

2741. mapa nay Mu(E) kind of animal living on trees, miy ney Ko wild 

dog [cf. Pa. mar netta ; Kui bode mame a kind of wild cat] 

2742. mafl-mafi Tr in various ways 

2743. mafQstSn& Tr to, cook in oil 

2744. maf om(i) Ma sp. fish 
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2746. marO- Ma to bum {intr.), ma^gfina M to blaze [BED 3829] 

2746. marpSna M to fold, mayp- Ko id., mafta kl- Ma id. [BED 3796] 

2747. mafsur F-H (p. 212) husband, mafso, -rk Y id., mai-tnansai 
.. Tr man and wife, male and female, marsai W Ph man, mafsaior 

W Ph mankind [cf. Kui mfeka, mfehenju a male, man, Kuvi 
(F) mfeha man] 

2748. mafhuttana Tr to paint cattle for a festival 

2749. mal, pL -k A Y Tr Ch W Ph D Mu Ma M Ko peacock, mallu, 

pi. maiku S id. [DEB 3793] 

2760. malanj(i) Ma eel-like fish, malaj Tr Tambu fish [cf. DED 3877] 

2751. malol A hare, molor, pi. -k Y, mal51, pi. mal5hk Tr, molol W, 

maloi, mulol Ph, malol, pi. malohk Ch, molol, pi. molohk 
D, molol, malol Mu(W), malof, pi. malohk Mii(E), molol, pi. 
molosku Ma, molol M, malof, pi. -i Ko id. [DED 4071] 

2752. mall- A to return, maltana S-R to turn, mallanfi Tr to return, 

cs. malluhtana Tr, mallana W Ph to retm-n, mallahtanfi W Ph 
to turn back, malsi vfiwana Ch(D) to return, mal- G Mu id,, 
mall- Mu to turn oneself, mal- Ma to return, cs. mahl- Ma, 
maldana M to return, mal- S Ko id. [DED 3874] 

2753. malva S-R kind of grass 

2754. malla W pitcher (red) for water, malla Mu water pot [cf. DED 

3884] 

2765. malg Mu bedstead 

2766. mal bilai Mu wild cat 

2757. mal mendai) Mu kind of mushrooms 

2758. mal hufiyal Mu eagle (Ha. manjur suriya) 

2769. masa Mand. mole, wart 

2760. masi G soot [cf. DED 4187] 

2761. ma§ur W masur pulse, Cicer lens, masQr, pi. -k Ph, masur Mu id. 

[< lA.] 

2762. masofa Mand. gums 

2763. masks Ph scrotum 

2764. mahala dS- Mu to go to ask for bride 
2766. mai|k- Ma to be stiff (joint) 

2766. mah k - Y to search, mahak- F-H (p. 215) id., mahakkSnS S-R 

to fish, mahakkatift Tr to grope, to grope in a pool for fish, mahk- 
Mu to search, grope, mehkanS M to search, mehk- Ko id. [DED 
4612] 

2767. mahcum Tr G, ma’cum Ma fish-hook [DED 3916] 

2768. mabte Mu holeTbf a blade of spade in which handle fits 
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2769. mahtSnfi Ph to take out 

2770. mahthur yetinfi W to begin 

2771. mSk Ma medicine 

2772. mac A G Mu dirt, macu Ma id,, mac M dirty [DJSD 3927] 

2773. macana S-R to plaster, Tr Ph to smear, plaster mud, mac- G Mu Ma 

to plaster, to plug, macana M to smear [1)ED 416^] 

2774. manj- Ma to glitter, manjo pudi S-R glow worm, manja pufi 

Y id.; cf, mur manjo 

2775. mata Ko word, speech [< Te.] 

2776. mata Ph red ant 

2777. matl S-R Tr Ch Ph Mu(E) Ma M Ko tuber, edible root, mat Mu(W) 

id. 

2778. matyal Y whirlwind, matiyal Ch, matiya, matiyal Ph id. 

2779. mate W Ph parrot 

2780. madi S-R upper storey, mafi Y a storeyed house [cf. DED 3930(a)] 

2781. mado mara Ko gamhar tree 

2782. mandana Tr to like, approve of, mande vayana [sic] S-R to like, 

mand- Ch, mardna Ph id., approve of [cf, Kui ma^a to intend, 
desire, etc.] 

2783. mandi S-R thigh, lap, Y thigh [< Mar.] ^ 

2784. man^o Tr L-H hole 

2785. matrai S-R old man, matral, pi. -or S id.,/em. matri, pi, -hku S 

2786. matla Ma kind of citron [cf. DED 3940] 

2787. mandi S-R story, Ch word, speech, mdndl Tr word, matter, affair 

2788. mandi Ph a visit 

2789. manvai Ch(D) W man, maynyal S-R, manyal.pl. -ir Y, manwal 

Tr, manal, manvai Ph, mane G, maney Mu, manvai Ma, 
mankal.ph -ur Ma(S), mani Ma(S), mane, mankal M, mankal, 
pi. -or S, mankal, manvai, pi. -ur L, mane Ko id. 

2790. manuka Ma heel, mafka Ma(S) id.; cf. Mu ma^eka 

2791. mama, pi. -lir Y mother’s brother, father’s sister’s husband, 

mama Ch id., mami Ch father’s sister, mother’s brother’s wife, 
mamal G mother’s brother, father-in-law, mam^, pA. -lor Mu 
mother’s brother, wife’s father, father’s sister’s husband, maiha 
Ma mother’s brother, M father’s sister’s husband, mamal S 
mother’s brother, father-in-law, father's sister’s husband, mdma 
Ko id. [< lA.] 

2792. may- Mu Ko to be lost, cs. masih- Mu, mayai ayana S-B to dis¬ 

appear [cf. DED 3946] 

2793. may- G Mu Ma to be healed 
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2794 . may(l) Mu very big 
2796. miyi Mu peahen 

2796. mayo Ch mother, mSi W female, maljfi W wife, mayl Mand. wife’ 

woman 

2797. mar- A Y Ch to be finished, mfirfinS Ph, m3r- Mu(W) id., niSrh-/ 

mfirih- Mu(^y) to finish, mar- Mu(E) to be finished, mSr- Ma S 
id., marhana M to complete, m3ran3 M to exhaust 

2798. maranfi M to lose 

2799. marSna Tr to annoy, tease, marusana S-R to tease 

2800. mdrll Hislop(Rutluk) chest [cf. DED 3947] 

2801. rnSrel, pi. -k A wing, marel, pi. marehk Ch feather, mare, pi. 

-hk Tr long feather, mare W down, mare W feather, mare, pi. 
m3r§/marehk Ph id., marek, pi. -ii) D wing, mareri, marek 
G id., marahk (pi.) Mu feathers, marek (pi.) Mu wings, mfire, 
pi. -g Ma wing [DED 3861] 

2802. no entry 

2803. mar Ma plateau [< lA., cf. Mar. mil, etc.] 

2804. mar- Ko to make [cf. DED 3931 ] 

2805. mafon Grigson (p. 323) smith 

2806. mafum Mu kind of fish (Ha. magri), marpo kike Ko sp. fish 

(Or. magur) 

2807. m3rkan§ Tr to turn the head and glance quickly, crane, markfinfi 

Ph to look, peep, glance, mark-, mark- Ch to crane, madkSna 
S-R to glance, mark- Mu to peep, bend down, Ma to look, peep, 
glance 

2808. malo|*(i) Ma juice of fruit 

2809. malki, pi. -ng Tr a small earthen platter [DED 3884] 

2810. mal pat(i) Mu rafter 

2811. mav A sambhar, S-R wild goat, mav, pi. -k Tr, mav, pi. -k Ph 

sambhar, maok (pi.) W deer, mav Ch D Mu Ko, mSv(l) Ma 
sambhar [DED 3917] 

2812. masSna Tr to burn (tr.), to light a lamp, bum a corpse, wood, etc., 

W Ph to bum (tr. ), m3s- Ch G Mu Ma S Ko to kindle fire, masanfi 
M id. [DED 3936] 

2813. mfisul A python, S-R snake, mSsOl Tr rock python, mSsur, pi. 

masuhk D python, mSsul, pi. mSsuhk Mu (W), masul, pi. -I 
Mu (E), m3sul(i), mSsusk Ma, misor tars Ko id. [DED 3928] 

2814. m3h- A Y Mu S to finish, mShtfina W Ph id.; cf. mar- 

2815. mfih- Mu to fit shaft to arrowhead, mfi'- Ma to fit into (tr.), to 

fhsten (button) 

2816. mahkG A Y Ch Mu Ma bel (AegU marmehs), mahkfi Tr W Ph id. 

[DED 3949] 
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2817. magi kiySnS S-R to approve 

2818. migg- A, mil)- Y to swallow [cf. DED 3985] 

2819. micuk Tr without, mucuk S-R except, without 

2820. micho Oh scorpion, mlccho W, micco Ph S id. [< lA.] 

2821. mlnjana S-R to bury, Tr to bury itself in the earth (snake), to be 

covered with crop (of field), M to hide, mids- Ko i^. 

2822. minj3n5 Tr to bend low, bow down 

2823. mitana S-R to apply 

2824. midurkanfi Tr to be dirty in one’s clothes and person 

2825. mld^lng-midding (aiana) Tr to wander about at a loss as a Gond 

in court precincts [DED 3976] 

2826. mindand 8-R to sleep, mindana Tr to lie on one side, L-H to lie 

down, mindana (i.e. mindana) Pat. to sleep, mendand L id., 
mind-, mir- S id., mifana W to fall, Ph id., to sleep on one’s 
side 

2827. minda G Mu Ma knee, men^a L id. [DED 3828] 

2828. mitwanj Elwin (p. 710) a cage-trap for porcupines and hares 

2829. minanganS S-R to taste sweet, mi^ungta S-R taste, mingiina 

(3 sing. rU. minugta) Tr to taste sweet, mi^g- Ch to taste sweet, 
mingand (not migg-) Ph id., migta G sweet, mirlgt Mu sweet, 
mirggul burka Mu sweet gourd, milig Mu sweet, migg- Ma Ko 
to be sweet, cs. miggi' Ma, mingana M to bo swe6t, mirgul 
L sweet 

2830. mineral Tr Ch tortoise, min minoral A id, 

2831. mindl A Ch Ma eyelash, mindi Tr W Ph id., konda-mindi M 

eyebrow, konda-mindi Ko eyelid, eyelash 

2832. miyad S-R girl, miyar, pi. miyak Y daughter, miar, pi. miahk 

Tr id., miyar, pi. miyahk Ch, miyar Ch(D) id., miar W id., 
miyar, pi. miyihk/miyask Ph id., girl, miyaf, pi. miyahk Mu, 
daughter, miar(i), pi. miasku Ma, miyaf, meyar M, miaf, 
miahku S, miyali L id. [DED 3768] 

2833. miyanS S-R to come out (of the corn), mi5n§, rniittand Tr to 

emerge from pod (e.g. juar), mi&n5 Ph id. 

2834. mirag S-R advent of rainy season 

2835. mirih- Mu to crack knuckles, mop- Ma to snap (fingers), mophk- 

Ma(S) to crack knuckles, muhr- Ko id. [cf. DED 3972] 

2836. mirusand S-R to spray, mirstanS Tr to scatter or splash earth 

or water over another, mirstklle Driberg to scatter, mirsuhtklle 
Driberg to spread [tr. ), mipsina Ph to be scattered, mipsahtilnS 
Ph to scatter 

2836(a). mirkdt S-R chillie powder 

2837. mirggul Mu, mipggop Ma spark [cf. DED 3994] 
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2838 . mirtg, pi. -ng Tr a small black ant, mlrte, pi. -ng Driberg flea 

2839. mirranS Tr to swam, of insects in the rains 

2840. mirrana M to run, mlrana M to flee, mirr- Ko to run 

2841. mifk- Mu to be startled 

2842. mipko, pi. -g Mu firefly, mifkom Mu star, mi{*ko M id., Ko 

firefly, Ko(B)*star, min^koiij(i), pi. mln^kosku Ma star, firefly, 
minko Tr stars (in front of eyes), minko W Ph firefly [DED 3994] 

2843. mifc- Mu to attach, suspend {Ir.), mfic- Mu to paste 

2844. miyc- A to lighten, mi<^cana S-R to flash, ml^stana Tr to flash, 

of lightening, mlrsana W to lighten, mirsilna, mirsiltana Ph, 
mifs- Ma id., mljrkana M lightening [DED 3994] 

2845. mirnd- Mu to turn round, turn back, mifnd- Ma to be turned 

over, inverted (eyes), cs. mif Ma to turn over, invert, midina, 
mi^iyana L to overturn [cf. DED 3988] 

2846. mirhuttana Tr to seek or hunt for, mirahkana W Ph to search, 

mireh- Ch to search, midusana S-R, mifih- Mu id. 

2847. mistar {gen. mistada), pi. mlstahk Tr the cord or creeper which 

a porcupine bites through at the opening of his burrow, thereby 
releasing the weight of the trap which falls and crushes him 

2848. mis biila Ko hip-bone 

2849. missana S-R Tr W Ph to bury, mistand Ch(D), mis- Mu, miss- 

Ma Ko, misdna M id. ; cf. minj- 

2860. mihc- Mu to plait (hair) 

2851. minjdna Tr to rub or wring the hands in chagrin 

2852. min, pi. -k A Tr Ch(D) W Ph Mu Ma fish, min, pi. -ku S id. 

[DED 3999] 

2853. mina Ch, mina Mu cream 

2854. mibo Mu your father, miva Mu your mother, mival G id., mimal 

Ma your father, miyal Ma your mother 

2865. miy- G to bathe, miy- : er miy- Mu id., cs. mih- Mu, mibitand 

Tr to wash somebody else’s body, ml- : ef mi- Ma to bathe, ml- 
Ko id., miyfina L to bathe, wash, micand L to bathe another 
[DED 3996] 

2866. mlrcuk L devil 

2867. misig Y moustache, misa G, misag Mu(W), mechag Mu(E) id., 

misag Ma beard, misdng M id., misal, jA. -ku S moustache, 
misok Ko id. [DED 3996] 

2858. mihtdnd Ph to cause to fall, fell, mihltdnd Tr to throw down 

violently 

2859. mlhpl Tr kind of caterpillar 
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2860. muldo Ch S husband, moido TrWPb id., mudiyal Mu old man, 

mudiyo, pi. -r Mu, mudiyal M, mujo G, mujjo Ma, mudpal, 
pi. -or Ko husband [cf. DED 4057] 

2861. mukam G Ma face, mukum M id. [DED 4003} 

2862. muka LSI(Basim and Wun 502, 505) kiss 

2863. mukur Ko point of knife 

2864. mukur W Ph comb of cock 

2865. mukur W, mukkar Ph surely 

2866. mukkara G nose-ring, mukkero S-R, mukera A id. [ < Te. muMara] 

2867. mugral W crocodile, mugra, mugral Ph id. [< lA.] 

2868. mungi S-R ant 

2869. mungur Tr Ch eaves, muQgo{'(i) Ma id., mungur M roof, muggul 

Ko oaves 

2870. muggus Y, mugus A, mugsi S mongoose 

2871. mung sang (ye tana) Tr to be moro angry than sulky 

2872. mucc- A Y to cover, muccana S-R to hide, Tr to wrap blanket, 

etc., round one’s body, to put new skins on drum, mucci Tr lid, 
cover, muccana Ph to cover, mucce Ph lid, mucana W to bar, 
mucce a cover, lid, muc- G to cover. Mu id., close a box, shut 
e3?03, mucana Mu wi’apper, covering, mucce, pi. -g Mu lid, mucce 
Ma cover of pot, Ijd, mucana M to cover, muc- S id., as. mucah- 
S to cover (another), mus-, muc- Ko to cover, to put on outer 
cloak [DED 4025] 

2873. munji, mundl Ma forehead, munj Ko id. [cf. Kuvi munju id.] 

2874. mut Mu hammer, mutka Mu a blow, mufiya Ko hammer [cf. 

DED 4041] 

2875. mutis W near, muftis, moftis Ph, motras LSI(Chanda Maria, 

p. 540), motas (i.e. motas) Pat. id. 

2876. mufonji Ma(0) buttock, backside [of. Pa. mufus lower back] 

2877. muft- Mu to fall, be overtimied, Ma to fall, mutana L id. 

2878. mutfe Ko snout (of pig) 

2879. mudis- A to fold, mudhuttSnS Tr to fold a blanket in many folds 

[DED 3796] 

2880. muddana Ph to crouch (tiger), lurk, hide 

2881. munda, pi. -g Mu(N) small, mon^o Ko short, mSn^a wirlnj Tr 

thumb [of. DED 4047] 

2882. munda Mu tank [ef. DED 4051, of. also Ha, mwn^ id.] 

2883. mun4& S-B pillar, munda G Ma post, pillar, mun^e Ko id. 

2884. mund&r M abuse, quarrel '' 
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2886. mun^siih- to stra-iii water of boiled rice, mursfinS Tr Ph to 
strain (water of cooked food) 

2886. mutte G woman, Mu old woman, mutte, fl. -sku Ma (S) woman, 

miite, muti M female, mute M wife, mutto, pi. -hku S id., 
muto L old woman, mother, wife, mutte Ko woman, wife [of. 
DED 4057] 

2887. mudda A finger-ying, mud§ S-R ring, muda Y Mu Ma Ko finger-ring, 

muddd W ring, mudde G finger-ring, ear-ring, muddd M finger¬ 
ring, mudda S id. [< lA.] 

2888. munum, pi. munuhk Tr the share of a field which is given to a 

weeder to work in 

2889. mundl-mara Tr kind of tree (Hi. kallam), {Stephegyne parvifoUa), 

mundi mfira S-R a tree growing lead-like fruits, mund M Adina 
cordifolia (Haldu) 

2890. mundur, pi. munduhku G beak, mundori G snout, mundofi 

Ma id. [cf. Pa. muydur, etc., DED 4129] 

2891. munnur Mu kind of mushroom 

2892. munne S-R before, forward, fion^ munneval S-R leader, munne 

Y Ch{I)) Mu Ma S Ko in front of, previously, munne Tr W Ph 
before, in front of, Tr next year, mune 1) G front, in front of, M 
first, mune M ahead [DED 4190] 

2893 muya, pi. -O Mu wooden cow-bell, dancing bell, Ma dancing bell 
[cf. DED 4123] 

2894. rnuytor G Mu old man, muytar, pi. muytahk G_Mu old woman, 
muyta, pi. -9 Mu woman, old woman, muiana, muitan§ Ph. 
to grow old, muv- Ma id., muytof Ma old man, muitor M id., 
/cm. muitai* M, muytond Ko old man [cf. DED 4057] 

2896. mur- A to be blocked up, murana Tr to be blocked (of a bamboo 
or gun barrel); cf. muh- (es.) [DED 4042] 

2896. mur A Y palas tree {Butea frondosa), mur-maya Tr, mur W Ph, 

murrar Mu, murap, pi. muraku G, mughori M id. [DED 4084] 

2897. mur, pi. muhk Ko bracelet, bangle [cf. DED 4082] 

2898. mura, pi. -9 A Y cow, mfira Ph, mflra Ch(D), mure G id., mure 

ponda Ma milch cow, murri L cow [DED 4137] 

2899. mura4i S-R grain store, murapi P-H (p. 340) id. 

2900. murdnS S-R ripen (of a boil), mupdnd Tr Ph id., to grow old (of a 

woman) [X>.ffZ>4072] 

2901. murung S-R aee gap murung 

2902 murung S-R cold, murungusdnd S-R to cool, mupungdnd Tr 
to become cold, of the body, as. muphuttdna Tr, murangand 
W to become cold, murung^l W Ph cold, muningdnd, muran- 
gdud Ph to be cold ' ', 

2903. muru 9 ga Mu kiud of tree [? cf. DED 4085] 
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2904. muruin A gravel [< Mar. ,* of. also jDJKZ? 4074] 

2905. murk Ko dirt [< Te.] 

2906. murku G root of tree 

2907. murgul Ph pej 

2908. murcul Ch(D) W Ph back, mufcul, murcuf Tr id., mursul, 

musul Mu waist, muccur (obi. st. muccu^- ) Ch up^er part of back, 
mursul M waist; cf. Ma man^kof back (DED 40ife] 

2909. mur-jupni (aland) Tr to be crooked 

2910. murtola W knee 

2911. murtap, pi. murtahku S woman, murta^ (i.e. murtap) Pat. id. 

[cf. DED 4072] 

2912. murdaf Ph eunuch 

2913. murde uppe Ko field rat 

2914. murmanjo, pi. -p Ch firefly, murmajo Tr id.; cf. manjo pudi 

2916. muryal S-R father-in-law, tad muriyal Y husband’s elder brother, 
muriyal, pi. -ir Y father-in-law, muriyal, mamuriydl iS: id., 
tai-murlal Tr wife’s elder brother, taymuriyal Ch id., muriya(l) 
Ch father-in-law, murya W father-in-law, tal muriya Ph husband’s 
elder brother, muriyal, muriyal, pi. -or Ph father-in-law, 
murlya(l) Mu husband’s elder brother 

2916. murr- Ma to growl [cf. DED 4113] «« 

2917. murre S-R fried gram, mureng F-H (p. 426) puffed rice, murre 

Tr roasted gram 

2918. murld-mara Tr a large forest tree 

2919. murva, murva Ch ankle, munia W Ph wrist, moor wing Hislop 

(Go.-S) heel [< Hi. murva\ 

2920. murs-, mufs- Ch to be dried up and hard 

2921. mursand Tr to stoop forward, W Ph to bow, stoop, murrana Ph 

to stoop, cs. mursahtana Ph, murs- Ch to bend down, Ch(D) 
to bow, stoop, murs- Mu to bow, ca. mursh-/murslh- Mu 

2922. muri Ma end, termination [cf. DED 4031] 

2923. mufitana Tr to be dislocated [DED 4080] 

2924. murupg- A to dive, mudsfind S-R to sink,'mudQs3nd S-R to 

drown, mufnngfind Tr to dive, sink, be drowned, cs. mufhuttdna 
Tr, murup- Ch to dive, murangdnd W to sink, murahcl sidnd 
W to dip, murisdnd W id., muritdnd Ph to si^, cs. murisah-* 
tand, murahtdnd Ph, mu|;g- G to be drowned, murup-«S id., 
cs. mufiah- S, mufnd- Mu to be drowned, murih- Mu to drown 
(tr.), mufnd- Ma to be immersed, mupind- Ma (S) id., tr. muhr- 
Ma (S), mufnddnd M to sink, mufifd- Ko be immersed, it, 
murh- Ko [DED 4096} 
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2926. 0 iuirk 8 t§tiS Tc to cram achar berries into a pot, to rot them before 
extracting the chironji (kernels) 

2926. muftell Tr very old, of trees only [DBD 4072] 

2927. mufhuttana Tr to cover up, mu|iitana Ch{D) to conceal, W to 

cover, murihtana W to shut down, muftSnfi Ph to cover, murih- 
Mu to cover, cover basket, muf^- Ma to cover, put on (hat) 

2928. mul Mu all persons, mulnahk Mu all day, mulu L people 

2929. mul L shore, bank, brink 

2930. mulltana Tr to sot (of the sun), din mulital Tr at sunset, mulitdnd 

Ch(D) to set (as sun), mul- G Mu Ma to become evening. Mu 
(sun) to set, cs. mullih- Mu to make it night, to come late at 
night, mult Mu evening, mulpe Mu evening, night, mulan hefa 
Mu evening time, mula hanofa Mu in the evening, mulpe M 
evening, darkness, mulhana M to delay, mulpe Ko evening; cf. 
nulpe [cf. Kouda mili night, mili mili twilight, Po. mfi- {mfiU) 
to become evening, dusk, mfika dusk, twilight, Kuvi miVora 
evening, Kui bHafanga evening (from about 4 o’clock onward), 
hilofi evening, bilufi evening, (P) mi^uni, miduTil 

2931. mus mus (kowwana) Tr to smile or half laugh 

2932. musk- A to smell, muskana S-R to inhale, enjoy perfume, musk- 

Y (dog) to sniff, muskana Tr to smell at, e.g. flower, Ch(D) to 
smell, maskSna [^ic] id., muskana Ph id., sniff, miisk- G Mu Ko 
id., muskana M to smell [DED 4000] 

2933. musnr M Ko(B) rain, musur Ko id. [< Te. mmuru] 

2934. muske F-H (p. 439) bullock’s muzzle 

2935. muh- A to block up, muhana S-R to plug, muhtana Ph to block 

with earth, muhtana W to fill in earth; cf. mur- 

2936. muhe- A Y Ch Mu S to bark, moheana Tr, muheina, muheanfi 

Ph, muheina W id., muhcan§ M, bu'c- Ma, buhs- Ko id. 
[DED 4113] 

2937. munj, pi. musk Tr langm* monkey (female), mus, pi. mdsk Ch 

black-faced monkey, munjal W ape, miinjal 1) Mu black-faced 
monkey, munji Ma, munj M, munju S, munj Ko id. [DED 4020] 

2938. muta M a pack, Ko bundle [< Te.] 

2939. muter Mu Ko, mutep Ma mucus of the nose 

*2940. miinedna (imper. miindS) Ph to snatch, take by force 

29^1. mund A Y Ch three {n&n-masc.), mii4 *d., muwlr S-R all 
three, muvir Y three {masc.), miind Tr Ph three, muhk muhk 
Ph three each, mQn^ W three, mffvur G three {masc.), mOnd Mu 
three (nm-masc.), mubk-mubk-pan Mu three each, mflin^ Ma S 
three («o»-mcwc.), mflvur Ma S Ko three (mosc.) [DED 4147] 

2942. mQr Mu begmning 

2943. mflram S mist [of. DED 4131] 
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2944. mure Ma, murgonjl Ma(0) marrow [cf. DED 4146] 

2946. miila S-R horizon, M Ko comer [cf. DED 4140] 

2946. mOli S-R handle 

2947. meka S-R stump 

2948. mekto L strong, mektonan L I am strong ^ 

2949. met^a A hill, mefa Y id., matf§ Tr W Ph mountain, ma|a, pi. 

-ng Gh(D), metta, pi. -k D, ma^fa, pi. -i)/-lik Mu id., me^a 
Ma M hill, metfa Ko hill, mountain [DED 4131] 

2950. men4 Tr Ch full, whole, entire, complete, mSf W Ph id., mend, 

pi. mehk Mu id., e.g. gappa mend Mu basketful, gappa-mehk 
Mu basketfuls, meta^ Mu having the total of, nap mendu Ma 
the whole village, nap metor Ma all the people of the village 

2951. mende Ko again 

2952. mendha Y sheep, mendhal Ch(D) ram, menda Mu, meda Ko 

sheep [< lA.] ^ 

2953. meti L insult 

2954. medur A brain, vedur Y id., maddur Tr Ph id., marrow, maddur 

Ch brain, medur(i) G id., marrow, madur Mu, meddop Ma, 
meddur S, medur Ko brain [DED 4153] 

2955. mersk- Ma to feel, grope with hands 

2956. melihdnS: talla m° Elwin (p. 714) to shake head in trance, mel- 

hana M to shake *■ 

2957. mes S-R beehive, mesnayl S-R honey, mesl Ma kind of small 

bee, mas phuki Tr the smallest bee of all, mas phuki Ch sp. bee, 
mas Mu kind of small bee 

2958. mesi- A to sharpen, masitana Tr, massitana W, massitana, 

masitdna Ph, masi- G, mas!- Mu, mes- Ma M, mey- Ko id. 
[DED 3779] 

2969. mesel banda A Y whetstone, mesi-val, pi. -ir A id., masol 
tong! Tr, 'masel topgi Ch id., masan W hone, mesel kal G 
whetstone, mesel Mu id. [DED 3779] 

2960. mehan§ S-R to pluck flower 

2961. meka M, meka Ko goat [DED 4174] 

2962. men] A egg, mes, pi. -k Y, men], pi. mesk Tr Ch Mu, m§nj, mSs, 

pi. mesk Ph, menju, pi. mesk G 8, menj(i), pi. mesku Ma, 
mesk ipl.) Ko id. [DED 4176] 

2963. mendul A Y body, men^ol S-R, mendur, pi. mSnduhk Tr, 

mendul Ch W M, mendul, mendol Mu, m§ndul(i) Ma, mendur 
S id. [DED 4186] 

2964. mey- A Y, miiana Tr to graze (intr.), medna 0h(D) id., meitana, 

meyana Ph id., es. mehtana, mesahtana Ph, may- Mu to 
graze {intr.), mfey- Ma S id.; of, meh- [DjSrZ).4179] 
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2965. mera Ko large house, bungalow t< Te. 

2966. mela Tr time, i.e. ocoa^sion 

2967. melta Ko good, melo Ma LSI (Koi p. 649) bad, melo Elwin 

, (p, 707) taboo, used of places, actions and relatives [of. Te. fn&u 

good, excellent] 

2968. meh- A Y D to graze (tr.), mehtana Tr id., mehtari, pi. Tr 

a grazier, meht§na Ch(D) W Ph to graze (tr.), meh- Mu S, m5* 
Ma, mehlna M id.; cf. mey- 

2969. malnam M wax [< Te. mai'namu^ 

2970. moko L offering, oblation 

2971. mokonda Ma car-ring (male) 

2972. mokom A S Ko face [cf. DED 4003] 

2973. mokcul L waist 

2974. mogiya Elwin (p. 705) dancing shield 

2976. mongd, mongha Tr hole in the dam through which they take out 
water, mongha Ch(D) fountain, monga W bank, dam 

2976. mot Ko log of wood [cf. DED 4039] 

2977. mod A Ch navel, madd S-R id., mad, pi. -k; mud Tr navel 

string, modd Mand. navel, budri, bodd! Ph id., mu^, mud^ 
Ph navel, navel string, moddi G Ma, maddi Mu navel, bodum 
K© id, [cf. Te. hoddu, DED 3662] 

2978. moda M penis [cf. DED 3504] 

2979. mothur Ch(D) beginning, mohtur Ph id. 

2980. model L beginning [DED 4053] 

2981. modol Mu Ko, modal S trunk of tree [DED 4054] 

2982. modol kev Ko lobe of ear 

2983. mon^kop Ma back, monkor(i) Ma(0), morkul Ko, morkupu 

Ko(B) id. 

2984. moy- Ma to throw 

2985. moy- Ko to touch; cf. poy- 

2986. moySnS S-R to kill, moiand, moit3na Tr to rush at, close with 

[DED 4128] 

2987. moyol, pi. moyosk Ma cloud, moyol M id., Ko(B) id., muyol L sky 

[DED 4006] 

2988. mora G Elwin (p. 702) leaf-cloak 
2689.' mopos Ma roof 

2990. mopl, pi -0 G elbow (of. DED 4093] 

2991. mopia Ma (s^iniung) top 
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2992. moriySna M, mafl- Mu (seeds) to sprout [DED 4100] 

2993. mopk- S Ko to salute, bow down, worship, mofkana M to pray, 

morkana L to worship, offer [DED 4208] 

2994. mol§ L brass 

2996. molki L back 

2996. mosor 8-R nose, mussSr A, masor, pht masolv; mosor Y, 

massSr, massor W, massor, mussor Fh, ma^sor (dbl. st. 
massod-), mosar G, mosor {obi. st. moso^-) Mu, moso]'(i) (obi. 
st. mosot-) Ma, mosor M, mosor S Ko id. [DED 4129] 

2997. moha L face [cf. DED 4129] 

2998. mohori Mu flute, muylr Ko id. 

2999. moja Mu pulp of fruit, pulp of gourd 

3000. mota M load [< Te.] 

3001. m5dari Tr a plant (Hi. maka), modar! S-K id. 

3002. moritana Tr Ph to gurgle in the throat, in sleep, murl- F-H 

(p. 204) to snore, mudlyana 8-R to chatter in sleep, snore, murl- 
tana W to snore, mor- Ma to snore 

3003. morse-manal (tindana) Tr to eat to vomiting point 

3004. m5r- Ma to bend 

3006. myote (=myote) Pat. year before last 

Y 

3006. ySdl S-R cave, ditch, well 

3007. yayal S-R Tr mother, yayal, pi. -ir Y mother’s elder sister, ySya, 

pi. -hk Mu mother, mother’s younger sister, yayal Ma mother, 
yayo M, yaval 8, yayo Ko id. [DED 308] 

R 

3008. racca A enclosure, compound, racca Tr Ph courtyard, racS W id., 

recca Ma maidan, open ground [cf. Te. racca coiurt, hall; < Skt. 
raihyd] 

3009. racc§n§ Tr to lose one’s way, especially in the dark, racchana Ph 

to lose, racchtdl Ph lost, ractdl W astray 

3010. rac nal M wild dog, rasl ney Ko id. [DED 417] 

3011. ranjlvfinS Ch(D) pregnant 

3012. rafua W red-faced monkey 

3013. ran4 Y S-R.Tr W Ph two (ntm-masc.), rahk rahk Tr Ph two each, 

ran^e, ran^e W both, pair, ran4, ranfe Gh two (non,-masc.), 
raii4* id., raii4 id., rahk-r^k-fan Mu two each, 

ren4 Ma Ko, rain^u S two (non-masc.)', maac. see Iryiir 
[DED 401] 
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3014. rago S-R Y G Ma parrot, ragho-sifl Tr id. 

3015. ran^ana S-R to abuse, Ph to be angry, Tr to be angry with, or 

abuse a person, to quarrel, ringlna W to abuse, rig- Y Mu id. 

3016. racdna Tr to strip or peel, e.g. a stick, or tree, or cucumber, S-R to 

strip, of bark 

3017. ranjana S-R t^o milk 

3018. ranjana Tr to be mixed of ingredients 

3019. ranji S-R bamboo 

3020. rapi S-R cobbler’s needle 

3021. rami Ko sp. bird [cf. Ha. rdml kind of maina] 

3022. ram kiydna M to husk or pound 

3023. ray S kind of tree, rav Ko id. [of. Te. rdvi = aivattha] 

3024. ray- Ko to rub [< Te. rdyu\ 

3025. rayal S-R vulture 

3026. rayi Ma post 

3027. rai- Ko to fall [< Te.] 

3028. ravi Ma spirit dwelling in the mountain, rav pen Mu a forest deity 

[< Ha.] 

3029. rasana M, ras- Ko to write [< Te.] 

3030. rasa mati Ko sp. tuber 

3031. rahri Tr red-hot ashes 

3032. righari W backbone 

3033. ringdi Tr naughtiness 

3034. ric- Ma to cut with saw 

3035. ritli, ri^vai Ph lean, emaciated 

3036. rikana W Ph to spread out (grain) 

3037. rIch-butte Tr a large plover, stone-curlew 

3038. riti Tr a sow 

3039. riyor L guest 

3040. rupga Mu sling, ruggll(i) Ma, ruaf Ko id. 

3041. ruc\ral-hinna Tr imshaven, or with uncut hair 

3042. rflsi A a large knife [cf. DED 4248] 

3043. rilt:, pi. -ka Ma camel [< lA.] 

3044. reki G leaf hat, rek Elwin (p. 702) id., reki Ma leaf umbrella, erek, 

pi. -i Ko id. 

3046. rekka S wing-fsather, reka M feather, Ko wing [< Te.] 
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3046. re^gal D G Ma red, Mu medium or light red, raggal A red 

3047. rengana, renglna Ph to be loose, reng!n3 W id., renganS Tr to 

be open, cs. rengstana Tr, leh- Mu to untie, loosen, le'- Ma, 
lehana Pat. id., legg- Ko to become loose, cs. leh- Ko 

3047a. reppa, pi. reppa : kand r° Ma eyebrow 

3048. rebka Ko ftn 

3049. rey-, ray- A to descend, reyan§ S-R id., reh- P-H (p.felS) to distil, 

ray- Y to descend, raittana, raiyatanS, ragg§na Tr id., cs. 
rehtani, ragstana Tr, raiyana, raggana W to descend, cs. 
rehtana W, raitana, raiyana Ph to descend, cs. rehtana Ph, 
raigana Ph to descend, W to camp, raiy- Ch to descend, ragana 
Ch(D) id., cs. rehtanS, rey- D G to descend, rey-, ray- Mu id., 
(flood) to subside, cs. reh- Mu, rey- Ma S to descend, cs. reh- S 
[BED 426, 439] 

3050. rey- Ma to be afraid, reina L to fear, repih L fear 

3051. reyke, pi. reyk§ 8 upper garment 

3052. reh- Mu to shave, rehval Mu barber 

3053. rehana S-R to open 

3054. rehi Ph, rehi Mu churning stick 

3055. rehtana S-R to leave 

3056. reo Tr fence, fish-trap across a stream made of bamboo, stones, etc. 

3057. regga A Y Ch G Mu Ma S plum, Zizyphus iujuba, rengaTr, renga 

W M id. {BED 402] 

3058. re^al Tr hyaena, rerdhhl, pi. -or Driberg id. 

3059. reti Mu small saw for making the teeth of a comb 

3060. reyi kike Ko shrimp, prawn [cf. Kuvi(S) reja {j =y) id.] 

3061. rera-mafS Tr Jhagriya tree 

3062. rela Ph M Cassia fistula, rerka Tr id. [cf. BEB 404] 

3063. revul Mu Ma Ko soot (on ceiling) 

3064. reskb-mapa Tr the ‘bhulan-bel’, by which if a man passes, he 

forgets his home and kindred and wanders lost for ever 

3065. reh- Ko(B) to beat, re- Ko to shoot (with bow) 

3066. raiyol, pi. raiyof Tr adult boy, raiya Tr adult girl, raiyor Ph boy, 

raiyS Ph girl, pla P-H (p. 420) id., plur P-H (p. 420) boy, ^lyfir 
S-R young man, ^iydn S-R young woman, riya, pi. -i) Y young 
(non-masc.), riyofk {pi.) Y young (masc.), leya, pi. -h(u) D 
young girl, leyon, pi. leyor J> young boy, raiya girl, raiyor, pi. 
-k Ch(D) youth (masc.), young, fern. ralyS Ch(I)), leya G girl, 
leyor G young boy, les^a Mu girl, leyyo Mu young boy, leyop 
Ma young man, leya, pi. -sk Ma yoimg woman, layor M young, 
leyya S yoimg woman, bride, leyyon, pi. leyyor S young man, 
young, leyon^, pi, leyor Ko young man, ISydai* Ko young woman 
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3067. ro’ Ma to drive, ropp&nfi Pat. id., rosnS L id. 

3068. rokk- A to be digested, rokkanS Tr id. [DED 267] 

3069. ronjana S-R to grieve, cry [DED 667] 

3070. ronda Mu grass, weed, Ko(B) grass, ronda L id. 

3071. rope S-R in, ropodol S-R from inside, ropo Y inside, rop& Tr 

within, ropai roppa, roppafe, rappof Ph inside, ropS W id., 
within, lopo G S inside, lappa Mu, lopa M id. [IJED 600] 

3072. romana S-R Ph M to rest, romSna Tr to rest after labour, rom- 

Mu to rest 

3073. roy- Mu Ma Ko to lean, cs. royh-/royih- Mu 

3074. rosk- A Y to bale out, roskana Tr, roskana Ph, roskind W, 

losk> G Mu Ma Ko, locc- S id. [cf. Pe. ronj-, Pa. ole- id., etc., 
DED 3140] 

3076. rohana S-R, roh- Y Ch to send, rohtana Tr W Ph, roh-, ruh-, 
loh- Mu, lo^- Ma, lohana M, lohdna Pat. id. 

3076. rokal A S-R Y S pestle [DED 572] 

3077. ron, pi. rohk A Y Tr Ch(D) W Ph house, 15n, pi. Idhku {obi. st. lot-) 

D G id., Ion,pi. 15hk Mu id., lota Mu wife, Ion {obi. st. 15t-) Ma Ko, 
Ion M, Ion, pi. lohku S id., 15tad, pi. lotav S female member of a 
house, lotur S male member of a house [DED 600] 

3078. ropana Tr W to swallow, gulp down, lop- Mu Ma Ko id. 

3079. rojn, pi. -k Mu, romi Elwin (p. 709) a long bamboo with a catch 

on one end used to pull down fruit 

3080. rosand Tr to lay flat things one on top of another 

L 

3081. laonda Ma(S) chin 

3082. lakka Ma sticks, stones, etc., carried down by river and deposited on 

banks after flood 

3083. lakkand Tr to behave according to a relationship 

3084. lang, lak, Ink S-R distant, far, lap Y distance, lak, lakka Tr Ph 

far, lakh Ch(D) W id., lek G distant, lakku S far 

3086. lanj- Ma taste of salt to be felt r ovor lanjta 

3086. lat§-15mur Tr lavishly 

3087. Ian4 M idle 

3088. lan^a Mu excreta of goats, etc., Tr goat’s dung 

3089. latsd Tr thick gruel of kodon 

3090. lad(i)Maznud 

3091. landa So doe beer [<€. Ha. ktndfi id.] 
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3092. lapsa W Ph khichap (Hi.) 

3093. labukal Ko, labba kSl Ko(B) foot 

3094. iamgS S-R nose-ring 
3096, lamgSrial Tr a bride newly wedded 

3096. lamsada A son-in-law who lives in father-in-law’s h^use, lamjanal, 

pi. -Qf Tr a boy who serves a term of yeaVs for a vdfe, lamjana- 
watar {gen. -watadS) the girl who is betrothed^ to lamjanal, 
lamjene, lamjane, pi. -r/-r Ch prospective bridegroom working 
in the father-in-law’s house, lamjavatar Ch daughter betrothed to 
lamjene, lamjana W son-in-law on probation, lamjana(l), 
lamsena(l) Ph id. 

3097. lay Y many, ley Y very much, many 

3098. laplyai Ph jackal, landial, pi. -or Driberg id. 

3099. lavni A, lavdi S-R river, lavni Y streamlet [DED 4250] 

3100. lasun A Ch Ma garlic [< lA.] 

3101. lahapga Mu male dog 

3102. lahkori, lohkorl Ph fox 

3103. lakana, lakanj Elwin (p. 710) the sacrifice after a successful hunt 

[cf, Kui Idka to offer sacrifice, to sacrifice, worship, Kuvi(S) Zdk- 
to worship] 

3104. lata Mu grass (Ha.) 

3105. la^i S-R trap, noose, laf Mu kind of bamboo fish-trap 

3106. lati G Ko long, lat Ma, lat, lati M id. [cf. Pa. Idti id.] 

3107. lati kawi Ph lobe of the ear, Tr lathi id. 

3108. ladad S-R bridegroom 

3109. landor A peahen [< Mar.] 

3110. lama S-R Tr Ph child born to a woman who has no courses 

3111. lap! Mu hut in a field 

3112. lav Mu Ko strength, M force [cf. Pa. lav id., DED 248] 

3113. lit! pitte Tr a small bird [cf. Pa, llti, < Ha.] 

3114. luk- Mu to be lost 

3116. lukka Mu kind of bird 

3116. lunde Tr small bush quail 

3117. luppl Ko chital, spotted deer, Iflpl M spotted deer; cf. duppal 

3118. lubur Mu kind of fish 

3119. lumU- Ma (pig) roots up earth, lum- Ko id, 

3120. lumrSl, lumrS Ph clever man,/em. lumii Ph 
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3121. lek- Ma Ko to count, lekan& M id., account, lakk&nS^ W "Ph to 

count, lakk- Mu id. 

3122. leket Ko good 

312^. lekha, like Ch(B) according to, lekha, lihke G like, lekha, lehka 
Mu id. 

3124. leg- Mu to be (|estroyed, demolished, leh- Mu to destroy, demolish 

3125. lehmi S-K youth 

3126. leki Ma silk cotton tree, leke M id, ; cf. waleki-ma|*§ {DED 421] 

3127. leng Tr M voice, W Ph id., noise, leng S-R id., sound, leggl Ma 

voice, leg Ch Mu S, legg(u) Ko id. [DED 711] 

3128. Mu to leave a place, desert a village 

3129. lejo Tr tall grass 

3130. lenjd-mafa Tr a bush used as a cure for dysentery 

3131. letong kottana Tr to flatter 

3132. les- Ma to get lost, lecana M to wander, lesihc- Mu to make to 

forget; cf. resko-mara 

3133. lesana Tr to hunt hares 

3134. lesana Tr to caulk a crack in a pot 

3135. lesk- Mu to tremble; be possessed by gods, leske, pi. -r Mu medium 

through whom gods speak (he always shakes his head), les- Ma to 
cast out evil spirits by means of spells, leske, pi. -r Ma priest, 
shaman 

3136. lodana L to measure 

3137. lohral Ph second eldest brother, luhral LSI (Mandla, p. 489) 

yoimger of two brothers 

3138. Iona Tr a weal 

3139. Iona Tr a kind of fish 

V 

3140. vak- Mu to bend {intr.), tr. vakih- Mu, vakta Mu crooked, zigzag, 

vagg- Ma to bend {intr.), vangana M to be bent [DED 4371] 

3141. vakkur A harrow, wakkur Tr, vakir Mu id. [<IA.; cf. Mar. 

vakhar] 

3142. vakkoh^an Mu one each, wakko wakko W each; cf. oko 

3143. vage, vagge Ph some, certain 

3144. vagkor S bent, crooked, vagko Ko crooked [of. DED 4371] 

3146. vane- Ma Ko to strain off water from boiled rice 

3146. vanjl A paddy, vai^ig {pi.) Y, wanji Tr id., W rice (in field), 
vanjl, pi. -hk Ph paddy, vanj, veiri, pi. -igk D, vanjl, pA. -g Mn 
Ma Ko, vai^l S id., M id., grain [DED 4306] 
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3147. vatakai M palm (of hand) 

3148. vafaskS Ph gizzard 

3149. vatarrka Maud. Adam’s apple 

3150. va^iya Mu strong rope made of paddy-stravr 

3161. vat^a S-R threshold 

3162. vatte W Ph eyebrow 

3153. wa(:te Tr the waist-fold of a dhoti in which money, etc,, is tied 

3154. vaftal W damp 

3165. vadiy- Mu to keep 

3166. vaduyana S-R to twist a rope, vad^ana, vadittna Ph to spin, 

waditana Tr to twist or twirl fibre into thread 

3157. vade Ko magician 

3168. wadektana Tr to bo thirsty, va4ektana Ph id., vatk- A (nana er 

vatkton) id., vatka vas- Y thirst to be felt, wutkee Hislop 
(Go.-S) thirst 

3169. vadka L wood 

3160. vadke may ana S-R to recognize 

3161. wadda Tr neighbourhood 

3162. vaddi Ph disease causing swelling, waddi Tr disease which swells 

the sinews ' 

3163. vandina W to taste, vandana Ph id. [cf. DED 4284] 

3164. vando Ma younger sister 

3165. vatt- A Y Ch to dry up, wattana Tr to be dry, vattana W Ph to 

dry, cs. vacahtand Ph, vatt- G Mu to dry up, cs. vatth-/vattih- 
Mii, vat- Ma S Ko to dry up, vatana M to dry [DED 4355] 

3166. vaddi M net 

3167. van Ma vapour, mist 

3168. vanne Ph one day 

3169. vamm- to sell, see omm- 

3170. vay- Mu to remove from fire 

3171. vay- A to come, vayana S-R, va-/vSy-/vaF- Y, waiSnfi Tr 

(imper. wafra), v§y-/va- Ch, vSyana W, vaitSnS {imper. sing. 
vara) Ph, v5- D G, vS-/va- Mu, vS- Ma S, vSyana M id. [DED 
4311] 

3172. vayuk (pi.) A, vayuhk (pi.) Oh yawn, wal Tr, vahl W, val, 

vaiyah, vahi, pi. valyahk Ph, vayuh G, vay, vayv(i) Ma id., 
va 3 q}- (vayt-) Ma to yawn 

3173. vayen^ Mu year after next 
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3174. vayko Y wife 

3175. vayya G kind of basket 

3176. var- A, varr- Gh to cross, warrSnS Tr to traverse, cross, ford, 
«, varb- S to take across 

3177. var, pi. -k Mu irrigation channel 

3178. varai Ph kind of grass 

3179. varangana Ph to be stripped off (skins), cs. varahtanS Ph 

3180. varangur Ph the malkagni tree {Celestrua paniculata), warangur 

Tr id. 

3181. varia, pil- -'0 Mu small basket for keeping rice 

3182. vari kiyana S-R to extract 

3183. variyana S-R to bend, varah- S id. (tr.) 

3184. varendana Ph to bud, blossom 

3185. warendana Tr to shrivel, shrink 

3186. varor S-R alone, warrol Tr id., warsane Tr all at once, together, 

worul Tr a certain one {masc.), varol Ch one (masc.), varror 
Ch(D) alone, fern, varrai Ch(D), varor W alone, varrale Ph id., 
varror, varrore, varrur, varur Ph one, alone, varor G alone, 
fern, varay G, varoj*, varor Mu one (masc.), varonay Mu alone, 
vafay Ma one {non-masc.), vayof Ma one man, varol S one 
(rrmsc .), varore S alone, verond Ko one man [DED 4538] 

3187. vark Mu pounded rice, vapku Ma id. ^ 

3188. varge kiyana Ph to wait for 

3189. vari)g- Ma to bo burnt, charred, scorched, cs. vars- Ma to scorch, 

burn, brand, warsana Tr to brand, to blister, vars§nl Ph to 
burn, brand, versana S-R to blister, vars- G to fry (fish) 

3190. varre koy S a man of the Darve Gond tribe 

3191. varsana Ph to puncture (with the point of a sickle), L to write, 

varsaval L writer [DMD 4304] 

3192. varsul Mu(W) shin, vaysul, pi. vafrsuhk Mu(E) id., varsul, pi. 

varsusk Ma calf of leg 

3193. vayana W to leak, yaran5 Ph id., drip, waySina Tr to leak (of a 

house), vay- Ch Mu Ma Ko to leak, drip [cf. BED 4334] 

3194. vayanj A finger, wlrinj Tr id., toe, warenj Tr id., viyinj Ch finger, 

vaynj, pi. vaysk, vayenj,vayesku S, vaynj(i), pi. vaysku Ma, 
veyenj, pi. viyslni M, vaynj Ko id. {DEB 4436] 

3195. vayi A Y Ch wind, way! Tr id., wayls^nfi Tr to blow (of wind), 

vari W Ph wind, vay(i), veyl G, vayi Mu Ma M S id. IBEB 4347] 

3196. vafi, pi. -9 Mu kind of cake 

3197. vayi anjar 3£a kind of snake (Ha. rukvayi) 
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3198. wafi3 (ai3n§) Tr to be wilful, perverse 

3199. vafiyS Ph basket 

3200. vafk- A Y to say, speak, wank3n§ Tr to speak, talk, vank- Ch 

to speak, vankina W to say, speak, vankanS Ph to say, va|:k> 
Mu to speak, c«, varkih-/varkh- Mu, vapk- Ma to say, S to 
speak, ask [DFD 449*8] 

3201. vayk- Ko to spin 

3202. vapk- Ko to tremble, varka Ko trembling 

3203. vafka Mu division, part, varga M part, vadga L half, portion 

3204. vapp-, vepp- G to fan [of. Kui varpa to shake, shake out] 

3205. vaps- Ko to beat 

3206. val- Mu to be hid, valtana Ph id, 

3207. vala Ko net [< Te.] 

3208. valeki Ph silk cotton tree, {Bombax malabaricvm), waleki-mapa Tr, 

vallek Mu id. 

3209. wallah Tr the afterbirth of animals 

3210. vallih- Mu to call, invito 

3211. vas- Ko to dry up, wither, cs. vasp- Ko, vahcahtana W to dry 

(tr.) [cf. BED 4356] 

3212. vasri Ph turn, time , 

3213. vassana, assana Ph to be felt (hunger, cold, etc.), wassan§» 

assana Tr id., vas- Y G Mu (hunger, thirst, cold, etc.) to be felt, 
vah- Ko (thirst) to be felt 

3214. vah- Ko to cook, fry [cf. DED 4360] 

3216. vahc- A to boil (intr.), vas- Y id., wahacana Tr to come to th* 
boiling point, va^c- Ma to boil, vahc- M, vahs- Ko id. [DED 4361 ] 

3216. vahc- Mu to fight, va^c- Ma to quarrel, fight, va'capi Ma quarrel 

3217. waht§na Tr to give birth to (of cattle), vaht§n3 Ch(D), vihanS 

S-R, vah- Y id. 

3218. vai)g- A to drip, leak, wangana Tr to trickle, of water, grain, dust, 

etc., vdngana Ph to drip, drop, v5i)- Mu (pot) to leak, vSgg- Ma 
to be poured, spilled, Ko (water) leaks [DED 4370] 

3219. vat- A to pour, v&tSn§ S-R to put, vat- Y to throw, w&t^na Tr to- 

put, v§tln3 W to give birth to, v§t3n§ Ph to throw, to give birth 
to, v3t§n§ Ch(D) to fling, throw down, vSt- G Mu to throw, 
throw away, Ma to put, S to pour, put, Ko to put 

3220. vade Ph blacksmith, wa<le Tr id., vade, pi. -rk Mu blacksmith, 

va^elih, pi. -k Ma blac^mith’s wife 

3221. vapa Ko sky, cloud, rain [< Te.] 

3222. vane Ko stripes on tiger, spots on panther 
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3223. wSner (k51S) Tr the plectrum used in playing the guitar 

3224. vay Ma Ko edge of knife, M sharp [cf. Te. DED 4386] 

3225. var- Ma to pour [cf. DED 4387] 

3226. “ var- A Y Ch to sing, varvS S-R song, varana W Ph to sing, vSr- 

Mu(E, W) id., v§rval, jA. -or Mu singer, vSj*- Ma to sing [cf. 
DED 3348] 

3227. vari G furrow 

3228. waro Tr the year after next, warote (t = Pat. id. [cf. Kui 

vdrondi next year, the year after next, Kuvi(Su) vd^mna next 
year] 

3229. vartana M to wither [cf. DED 4377] 

3230. vSf- Ma to pare, peel [cf. DED 4407] 

.3231. vafi S kind of fish (= Te. valugu), wari-min Tr, vap kike Tr kind 
offish [cf. DED 4408] 

3232. vavur, jA. vavuk A field, vaur Y field for cultivation [cf. Mar. 

vdvar id.] 

3233. wal-kal Tr spotted in three colours 

3234. vasa, jA. -i) Mu Ma cross-beam of roof, vasa M rafter, vfisam, pi. 

vasak Ko id. [cf. Mar. vdsd id.] 

3235. wahi Tr pit, pool 

3236. vahifl S-R furnace 

3237. vigana M to trample, cs. vigahana M 

3238. vicbote S-R small owl 

3239. vijja A Ch seed, vijja W Ph id., vijja Ma, vija M L id. [DED 4428] 

3240. vinj- Ch to pull with a jerk, winjana Tr id. [cf. i>ED 4479] 

3241. vifte kiana W to trouble 

3242. vidi- Mu to begin 

3243. vinda Mu bundle (of sticks) 

3244. vitt- A Y Ch to run, flee, wlttana Tr to run, vitanfi W id., vittana 

Ph id ., cs, viccahtanS l*h, vlt- G S to run. Mu id., run away, 
elope, vitt- to run, cs. vitah- S 

3245. witt6 Grigson (p. 336) a fringe of hair left along the forehead 

3246. wlttor Tr the crop of a bird 

3247. vid- Mu to cross, cs. vidih-/vidh- Mu, vidind S-R to ferry 

3248. vly- Mu Ma (morning) to dawn, vlyfi sukum S-R morning star 

[of. DED 4670] 

3249. vlyar A rdfuse, dirti viyftr Ph rubbish, viSr W id., vlyar(l) G 

rubbish, refuse, viaf, pi. vJblHcu Ma refuse, afterbirth 
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3250. vl 3 rya Ma kind oCsmall basket 

3251. viriySna S-R to expose, virih- Mu(N) to hatch eggs, virl Ma to be 

broken, smashed, tr. viri^- Ma to break, smash [of. DED 4438] 

3252. vlrc- Mu to leave, ca. virch/vircih- Mu, viyc- Mu to divorce, 

viylhc- Mu to leave, to slough its skin (of a snake), virc- Ma to- 
leave, abandon, viysSnl M to abandon, viys- Ko id^ [cf. DED 4419] 

3263. viy- Ko to crack (e.g. earth in dry weather) [cf. DBf) 4459] 

3254. vlyi- Mu to be dissolved, vl|ri- Ko id., melt {ivir.) 

3255. virp- Ko to spread out {tr.) 

3266. vil, pi. -k Mu bow, vil koddi Mu tip of bow, vil G Ma Ko bow, vll 

M id. [DED 4449] 

3267. vivi M Ko (Lushington) Stereospermum suaveolens 

3258. viske S kind of fish 

3259. vistir Ko leaf-plate [< Te.] 

3260. visral Mu young (brother, etc.), visro Mu younger, vlsral marr 

Mu youngest son [of. Pa. vicir toled, vicir guriyal youngest 
brother] 

3261. viss- A to thresh, wissana Tr to thresh grain with bullocks, vlssind 

W to thresh, vissSnS Ph, vis- G Ma id., vis- Mu id., cs. visih- 
Mu, vis- S to thresh, viss- Ko id. [DED 4447] 

3262. vihk- G Mu to trample, vi ^ k- Ma, vigan§ M, vihk- Ko id.; of. 

viss- 

3263. vie Mu tomb, grave, wich Elwin (p. 706) a dead man, wich bati 

Elwin (p. 706) disposal place for the dead 

3264. vit- A to sow, witana Tr to sow broadcast, vitana W Ph to sow^ 

vit- Mu Ma, vitana M id. [DED 4428] 

3266. witopi Tr the bulbul 

3266. vi nahk Mu whole night long 

3267. virranS L to grow, increase 

3268. viy- A Ch to surpass, vidaha [sic] S-R to exceed, .wlran§ Tr to 

pass, surpass, outstrip, vifdna W to advance, virana Ph to sur¬ 
pass, beat, defeat, viy- Mu to bo ag^avated, be more than suffi¬ 
cient, to win, Ma to sm:pas8, wid5na (d = r) Pat. to cross over 

3269. vifsutana Ch(D) to extend (as the arm), enlarge, virsahtanS W to 

enlarge 

3270. visdna S-R to wear out, wisana Tr to be rubbed or worn out 

3271. visdna Ph to hold; to name 

3272. visi A Y fly, insect, wisi Tr fly, visi, pd. -p Ch, vis! W Ph, vis G M 

id.. Mu id., bee, visi, pi. Ma fly [DED 4480] 

3273. viskana W Ph to drag, pull, 1 wlskana Pat. to catch a ball 
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3274. vegre, vegare M separate, vegur L id. 

3276. venjer A tongue, wanjer Tr, vanjar Ch, vanjer, pi. vanjehk 
W Ph, veiijer G S Ko, vanjer, pi. yanjehk Mu, venjep Ma, 
vanjer M id. [BED 4499] 

3276. ve^fl ^ fence 

3277. vette S-R small lirum 

3278. ven^- Ma S to cross, vand- Mu id., ca. vandlh-/van4h- Mu, 
t vendana M id., vendan5 L id., go across 

3^9. ven^e M L, vendi Ko(B) also; cf. unde 

3280. veta, vetar L sour 

3281. veda M Kydia calycina (Ban kapas) 

3282. vedur Y bamboo, waddur Tr, vaddur W Ph, veddur, pi. ved- 

duh(k) G, vaddur, pi. vadduhk Mu, veddur Ma, veddur, 
pi. vedduhku S, vedur M Ko id. {BED 4614] 

3283. ven- G to hear [cf. BEB 4472] 

3284. vey- Ko, vaiyana Ph to cross 

3285. veri- A to fear, verisi- A to frighten, varas S-R fear, verosana S-R 

to frighten, verus- Y to frighten, ver- Y to fear, vere Y fear, 
warhuttana, warlstana Tr to frighten, waritdna Tr to fear, 
warhucar Tr a scarecrow, vafeh- Ch to frighten, varitana Ch(I)) 
to Tear, varre Ch(D) fear, varrahtana W to frighten, varehtanS 
W to chide, varri W fear, varritana Ph to fear, varrahtSna Ph 
to frighten, varri Ph fear, vari- Mu to fear, varih- Mu to frighten, 
vapi- Ma to be afraid, vep Ma to frighten, veri- M S to fear, 
verb- S to frighten, vegundana L to frighten, veri- Ko to fear, 
verb-, vebr- Ko to frighten [BEB 4519] 

3286. vereya Mu(N) kind of basket; cf. viyya 

3287. verer Y throat, warer neck, warer W id., throat, vefer, veref, 

veredi G neck, vaper Mu, veiref Ma id., vedefu, pi. vedabku S 
throat, vedaga L id. [BEB 3971] 

3288. verrki, pi. -9 G fuel, vark, pi. -ii) Mu, vajik, pi. -I 9 Ma, vejikl, pi. 

-9 Ma(8) id., verk, pi. -i Ko stick of firewood, fuel, firewood ^f. 
BEB 4467] 

3289. verkSj* A cat, verkap, pi. -k Y id., warkar Tr mongoose, varkar 

W Ph wild oat, verkap M oat, verkay, pi. verkabku S, verkay 
Ko id. [BEB 4620] 

3290. verce A Y squirrel, warce Tr, varce Ma, vepse Ko id. [BEB 3444] 

3291. vertal S-R guest, wartol, pi. wartdlor, vartoy Tr guest (mosc.), 

fem. warte, pi. -bk Tr, wartSpftn Tr on a visit, vartal Ch guest, 
varttfil W, vartfll Ph id., varfS Ph hospitality {BEB 4442] 

3292. veirka M pleasure [< Te. v^uha] 
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3293. vcfog- Ko to hang {Mr.), be suspended, vefh-, vehf- Ko to hang 

up, suspend, vefc- Ma to hang up, vefhtinS M to hang up, 
wafengana Tr to be hung up, varengina Fh id., warreht^lle 
Briberg to hang {tr.), vafih- Mu to hang up, vafem Mu an article 
on which something is hung, stalk of fruit [DED 4336] 

3294. vefiggi: pal v® Ko with face upwards, wafengana : phat w° Tr 

to sleep on one’s back 

3296. vers- S to husk rice, vedsina (d = f ) Pat. to poun^ 

3296. vefs- Ma to cut with axe, to sharpen (pencil, etc.) 

3297. veliana S-R to roam, veliyana Y id., veil- Y to turn, walitana 

Tr to roam, wander, cs. walistina Tr, vallitana Ch(D) to wander, 
valitana Ph id., W to turn {Mr.), vall- Mu to go round, roam, 
C8. vallh- Mu, vall-valuf Mu traveller, valli hunting Mu, vel- Ma 
to wander, roam, veli- Ko to wander [DED 4324] 

3298: velum A fence, velum, elum Y, allum Ch id., valuht^na Tr to 
fence a field, vallana Ph to be enclosed, ca. vallahtani, valsah- 
tana Ph to enclose, vallahtana W id., veP- Ma to fence, velmi 
Ma fence, velum M id. [DED 4556] 

3299. vele Ma(S) tomorrow 

3300. velle S-R much, valle, velle Y many, walle Tr much, valle Ph 

W much, many, vellen Mu much, velle S much, many [DED 4317] 

3301. velvele S-R strange 

3302. vesori Ph, weseri W story, wes5fi, weseri Tr id., tale, vesudi 

pundSna S-R to guess a riddle; see veh- 

3303. veh- S-R to tell, Y id., to speak, vehtana Tr to explain, show, 

announce, Oh(D) to explain, vahtana W Ph to preach, tell, veh- 
G to tell. Mu id., to describe, vehkanur, vehval, vehka-bital 
Mu a teller, vehc- Mu to state, reply, ve^- Ma to say, vehana M, 
veh- S id. [DED 4498] 

3304. wehkana Tr L-H to drum or quiver, of a muscle, to strive hard, 

vihlkanS S-R to strive 

3305. vehkum Ch Ko cucumber, wehkum Tr, ahkum W, ahkum Ph id. 

[DED 4166] 

3306. weh-korr, wih-korr Tr a small jungle bird 

3307. ve- Mu to be cooked (bread), weanS, weidnS Tr to be cooked, boiled, 

scalded, weist§n§ Tr to boil {tr.), vaiyina Ph to burn, cook, 
vey§n§ S-R to burn, ve- Ma to be boiled, cooked, ve^- Ma to 
burn (fr.), ve- S-R to burn, vey- S be cooked (boil^ rice) [DED 
4540] 

3308. ve- Mu to break wind silently 

3309. ve^gor Mu Bija tree, Pterocarpus maraupium, ve^gof Ma id. 

(s&j tree ?), veggo M, ve^gur Ko id. 

3310. veta Ma Ko hunting [< Te.] 
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3311 . Mu to "be bright, to be white (olothee), cs. ve^ih- Mu to 
whiten, v6d- Ma to be white, ve^td M white, ve4- Ko to be ox 
become clean ox bright [DED 4524] 

3312. weya Tr house-garden, veya W, vera Ph compound, fence, ve^a 

S-R backyard of a house, Mu low paddy-field 

3313. wenang {pi.) Tr the issue of blood which immediately precedes 

childbirth ^ 

3314. ver S-R Y D G M this (masc.), this man, vep Ma, ven^ Ko(B) id. 

[DED 351] 

3316. vereton Ko another [of. DED 4664] 

3316. verci Ch light, wSrci Tr id,, dawn, vepci W, vercl Ph light, vehc(l) 

G Mu id., vepci Mu moonlight [DED 4624] 

3317. veil A Y Ch S creeper, Ch(D) id., generation [ < lA.] 

3318. vesuri A nose-rope, bhesri S-R id., vesfidl S-R noose, visifi Ma 

nose-ring [ < 3A.] 

S 

3319. saga F-H (p. 240) phratry, saga Ph relation within the prohibited 

degrees of marriage, saga Mu relationship 

3320. saglal, saglai* Tr wife’s sister’s husband 

3321. sangi S-R husband’s brother, cousin, sagi S mother’s brother’s son, 

sago, pi. sagohku S mother’s brother’s daughter, father’s sister’s 
son 

3322. saccah Ph silent 

3323. sachchi Hi8lop(Rutluk) flesh, ahi Ma(S) id. 

3324. sajor Hislop(Gayeti) great, hajor, pi. hajohk Mu big, tall, hajor 

andki Mu middle finger 

3326. sancana, sancfinfi Tr to ‘go to sleep’, get pins and needles of 
one’s hands and feet, sanjfina S-R to be insensible (of one’s arm), 
hanc- Mu limbs to be stiff and numb 

3326. satta Ch shoulder, satta [sic] Tr, saJta W Ph, setta S-R, 

G Mu S, atta Ma, atfa M, a$a jaba Ko id. [DED 1898] 

3327. sanai (miyfid s®) S-R son-in-law, sane marl sister’s son, sane 

mlyfi4 sister’s daughter, sage S-R younger sister’s husband, safe, 
8a<^e Y daughter’s husband, safe mafi Y sister’s _son, safe- 
ml 3 raf Y sister’s daughter, sanne Tr son-in-law, sanne-marri Tr 
sister’s son, sanne Ch daughter's husband, sanni-marri Ch(D) 
brother’s son, sanni marr! W nephew, sanne W son-in-law, 
sanne, pi. -rk Ph id., sanne marri Ph sister’s son, sanne mlyfir 
Ph sister's daughter, hafe-haral G son-in-law (mentioned with 
respect), hafe-mar Mu sister’s son, hafe Mu daughter’s husband, 
anne, afne Ma son-in-law, hafe S sister’s son [DED 1970] 

3328. Sana 49ma Ch ancestor 

3329. sanfii, pi. rOfi Tr @ram, hanaaik W, hanai Ph, canna, sanna Mu, 

conna, cel^, selga, ph -g Ma, hafiya S id, [ < lA.] 


lO 
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3330. sapay Ma all, sappa Ma(S), sabe mill M id., sapM, sappbft Ph 

id., complete [ < lA.] 

3331. sapri S-B verandah 

3332. sapre klyanK W to bathe, Ph to bathe (another), sapre maySnS 

Ph to bathe (oneself) 

3333. samar S-R green vegetable ^ • 

3334. samel, pi. -Ig Mu a large variety of tortoise, hamill, pi. hamuhk/ 

hamusk Mu tortoise, hemul G, emul Ma, hemul M, emul, pi. 
-i Ko id. [D^D 4322] 

3335. say- A to die, say§n3 S-R id., sanal S-R corpse, saiana Tr to die, 

sit&na W id., satal W dead, sayana Ph to die, ha- Mu M S id. 
[BUD 2002] 

3336. saygom pafa Mu kind of Muria song 

3337. Sara, sapa Oh house post, sara W Ph pillar, serrak Se post, harray 

Mu pillar of house 

3338. saran3 S-R to be torn, be finished, sarrana Tr to be torn, split, 

sargal Tr tom, tattered, sarr- Ch to be torn, sarrah-tana W to 
rend, tear, sarrana Ph to be tom, cs. sarsahtana Ph, har- G Mu 
to be tom, cs. harih- Mu, ap- (ajit-) Ma, har-, ar- S to be tom, 
arah- S to tear (tr.) {DED J961] 

3339. sari A Y road, sarri, pi. sark Tr Ph id., sari W path, way, sarrl 

Ch road, harri G, harr, pi. -ig Mu, ar(i) Ma, hapel Ma(S), har 
M, hari S, ar Ko id. [DED 1953] 

3340. sari- Ch to open (mouth), saritana, soriyana Ph, hari- 8 id., 

harihna L to open wide 

3341. sarusana S-R to weave, arih- Mu to weave basket, plait, ar- Ma 

to weave, ar(r)ah- S, harfihana Pat. id. 

3342. sareka mafa Tr achar tree, BucJianania latifoUa, sareka Ch, 

safeka W, sareka Ph, reka G Mu, reka Grigson (p. 3*23), rekS 
M id. [DED 2160] 

3343. sarkai, pi. -ir Y straight, sarko Moss (p. 115), sarko G id. 

3344. same W fourth day after tomorrow, Ph sixth day 

3345. sarrum Tr the iron point of a parenS,, or long plo ughing stick, with 

which earth is scraped off the share, sarrum Ph, harrum Mu 
crowbar 

3346. sarvaflal Tr marriage messenger, sarvatle Ph id., survertfilir S-R 

men sent to bring the bride 

3347. sarvS Ph (Hi.) kancal 

3348. sarvSnS Ph to dry up, become dry, safwfinS Tr to dry up, of a wet 

surface 

3349. sarwiri Tr the large black marching ant 

3350. sarag Mu bandage (pi. ?) 


JOB 
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sar&tUl Tr to drip, of water from wet clothes, or dribble, of saliva, 
sarSdia Ph (teats) to be shed, S-E to dribble, of sore 

eyes, haf- Mu to fall in drops, ay- Ma to drain off (water from 
boiled rice) 

3362, sapSpi Tr Ch W Ph cowdung, sadSlpl, sSrSLpi S-R, safapi Y, 
ss^rap, ha^ap G, ha^ap Mu(W), afapi Ma, hapap M, harpi, appi- 
S, apap Ko id^ [DED 1986] 

3353. sapSpe (ki§n§) Tr to spoil a child 

3354. saliyd Ph kind of ant, halllya Mu red ant, balding M red ant, 

alainj Elwin (p. 708), lay pette Ma, ale, pi. -p Ko id. 

3355. salka va- Mu to overflow (river) 

3356. sallad S-R money-box 

3357. sav- Ch to go bad (eggs), sowwand Tr to go bad (of food), sauvtdl 

W putrid, savitdl Ph rotten, sawdnd, sauvdnd Ph to rot, 
savsahtdnd Ph to make rotten, sovdnd S-R to be addled, hav- 
Mu to be rotten, cs. havih- Mu, av- Ma to be rotten [cf. DED 
1933] 

3358. savay Ma yaws 

3359. savi A flesh, sawi Y Ch, sawwi Tr id., saw! W meat, saw! Ph id., 

flesh, havi Mu flesh, gum of tooth, moat, avip Ma flesh, havi 
Ma(S) meat, having M flesh, havi S id., gum of tooth, avip Ko 
flesh 

3360. saver S-R Y salt, savvor A, sawwor, sawwar Tr, savvor Ch, 

savvar, savvor Ph, havor Mu, ovor Ma, havar M, hovar S, 
ovor Ko id. {DED 2201] 

3361. savgop, pi. savgohk Mu kind of small fish-net, savgupi Ma net 

3362. savta A sour, sovltd S-R bitter, savitdnd S-R to edge of teeth, 

sawltdnd Tr to set the teeth on edge, be sour, savitdnd Ph id., 
savital [«ic] W som, hovi- G to become sour, oy- Ma to be sour, 
C8. oypi'- Ma [cf. Konda aoy- to be sour] 

3363. sahki W Ph mortar, sdhldf Tr, cahki A Y, sahki Ch, hahki G Mu, 

a?ki Ma, ahki Ma(S) S, ahk Ko id. [? cf. DED 1976] 

3364. sdkri Tr kind of bead-necklace 

3365. sdngdnd Tr to spread, of creeper, sdhtdnd Tr to stretch out one’s 

hands or feet, sdpg- Ch to spread (of creeper), sdhcdnd, sdhtdnd 
Ph to make to grow, increase, spread, sdngdnd S-R to spread, 
of a plant, cdhdnd S-R to stretch, dh- Mu to spread out arms, 
hdh- Mu to spread, extend, dp- Ma to stretch, be elongated, C8. 
d^- Ma, dpg- Ko to be stretch^ out, (tr.) dh- Ko {DED 2007] 

3366. sdpg- Ma to tremble 

3367. sdngo Tr a female mode of address 

3368. sdddnd S-R Tr W Ph to fruit, of trees, ea. sdccahtdnd Ph, sdd- Ch 

to bear fruit, ca. sddustdnd Ob(D) to fructify, hdd- Mu (fruit) 
to appear 
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3360. sSp, pi. sahak Tr thorn, s§p, c§p S-R id., cShfi, pi. -k Y id., 
quill (of porcupine), hSp G; hSp, pi. hSihk Mu, Sp(i), pi. S*ku 
Ma, Mp, pi. -ku S id. [DED 2036] 

3370. sapa A Y Ch brinjal, 8§pa Tr id., Mpa Q Mu S, 3pa Ma Ko id. 

3371. sSri A Y bread, sSfl Tr loaf of bread, W bread, sapi Ch, sSrl Ph, 

hfiri G Mu(W), hSpl Mu(E), Sri Ma id. [cf. Pe. Mri id.*] 

3372. sarung S-R,* sSnipg Y six {non-masc.), feSrvir^ id. (maac.), 

sarung Tr six, sark s3rk Tr six each, sarug (%, sSrQng W, 
sSrfl Ph six, sarvur G six {mmc.), sarum G six {nm-masc.), 
hSrvur Mu(W), h§rup Mu(E) six (masc.), harug Mu six (non- 
masc.), hark harkfan Mu six each, apvur Ma six (masc.), apog 
Ma six (non-masc.), harug M six [DED 2051] 

3373. sar-mafl Tr a creeping tuber-like potato 

3374. sap, pi. -k Tr the middle room of a house 

3375. sal Tr lumbago [ < lA.] 

3376. sale W Ph maina bird, Qracula religiosa 

3377. siu-slu Tr in abundance 

3378. sikahk Mand. flesh 

3379. sikati A darkness, sikatl Tr pitch-darkness, sikatl Ch darkness, 

sikatl W, hikat, hikad Mu, ikap Ma id., night, ikap M darkness, 
hikad S night, darkness, sikad pen S a Gond deity presiding over 
dark nights, Ikap Ko darkness [DED 2144] 

3380. sikosi W basket, Ph bamboo basket * 

3381. sikkar Tr the three-headed grass 

3382. sig M shame [ < Te.] 

3383. singar S-R toilet, slngap Tr a picture, singpi mingpi (ai§na) Tr 

a girl, to be nicely dressed, siggar, pi. siggahk Mu line, line on 
the palm of hand, picture, s° kojf- Mu to write, draw picture 
[ < lA.] 

3384. singar-watfe Tr a medicinal fruit. Hi. sagar-goti 

3385. singapial Tr creeper called in Hi. pajurial 

3386. sifka-slfpip (aiana) Tr to waste time looking at trifles 

3387. sitti Tr W Ph bitch 

3388. sifting S-R outer shell of a chironji fruit, slteng Tr broken chironji, 

nutshells, sithe Ph shell of chironji nut 

3389. 814^1 Tr mousetrap 

3390. situr flySnfl S-R to idle 

3391. slttfl Tr tamarind, sittS, citti W, sittS, chittft Ph, ftitta A, GitS 

mar§ S-R, sltta Y Ch, hitta G Mu S, itta Ma Ko, Ita M id. 
[DED 2086] 

3392. sittal (aiftna) to be gap-toothed, or, of an axe, notched 
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3393. sittuU. A a parasite tree 

3394. sidurkUnft Tr to become cold, of water 

3396. sindl Y wild date-palm, 6indi A id., chatld-sind! W date tree, 
hindl Ma 8 wild date-palm, Idndi, hlndl, hind Mu id., Indl M 
id., Phoenix acauUa, ind! L date grass, Ite kata Ko wild date- 
palm [DED 459] 

3396. Binder, pi. sindehk Tr splinter of wood, bamboo, etc. [DED 2066] 

3397. sipnl Tr a bamboo-trainer used in cooking 

3398. slbi F-H (p. 449) large grain bin of wattle 

3399. sibip Mu annoyance 

3400. siranSi S-R to go thin, sir5n§ Tr Ph to grow thin, sirtor W weak, 

sirtkl Driberg lean (adj.), sir Hislop(Go) thin [DED 2065] 

3401. 8ir!t5n3 Tr Ph (teeth) to be set on edge, iri- Ma id. 

3402. siruin (saldn3) Tr to have pins and needles 

3403. slrkd mara S-R chitonji [of. DED 2160] 

3404. §irn3 S-R bell, hirna Mu cow-bell, waist bells used by the Murias 

for dancing [cf. DED 2075; also P&.jinna cow-bell] 

3405. sirmut S-R round about 

3406. sirsap Tr thin, of soup, dal, etc. 

3407. sirra S drumstick 

3408. sir Tr imder, beneath, sir! W Ph below, ip Ma(S) beneath, below, 

ipta Ma(S) lower, ipta S lower, hif(u) S below, hidu (d = y) Pat. 
jiown, hidu L below 

3409. sipi W parrot, hipi, pi. -k Mu(E) id. 

3410. sip! Ph mad 

3411. silka A rivulet, hilka G, ilka Ma Ko id. [DED 2117] 

3412. silka G leaf-cup pin 

3413. sUkum Tr the Banda parasite on mahua trees, Loranthua longifiorua, 

hllkup kafyap Mu kind of creeper, llkom Ma a parasite tree 

3414. sille S-R, sUe Y no. not, hille W Ph id., hile G, hUle, pi. hUlS Mu, 

lUe Ma, hUe M, (h)llle S id. [DED 2106] 

3415. sUvi Ch lip, sUwi Tr, sUvI W Ph, sivli A Y, hilvl G Mu(E), hlvil 

Mu(W), ilvi Ma, (h)ilvi, Irvl Ma(S), iruv Ko(B) id. [DED 2287] 

3416. siwlS Tr the peg of a guitar 

3417. sihikdnS Tr to rustle (tree tops), buzz, hum (bees) 

3418. si- A Oh to give, slftnft Tr W, slytuS Ph, hi- 6, hi- (negr. haae 

hS-) Mu, 1- Ma, hiySufl M, hi- S, sind, UnS L, I- Ko id. [DED 
2138] 

3419. sipl Tr tho part or«r the liver, sipl Oh upper belly 
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3420. alpS Tr the fan-tailed ^ 

3421- sIpSvfrS Tr white patches on a man S SKin 

3422. air, pi. -k Ch nit, slf Tr louse, Sir, pi. -k Ph nit, SfrJc W, Sir, pi. 

-k A, blr, pi. -k Mu(E), hir, Ir, -ku S, Irk (pi.) Mu id. [DUD 
2168 ] 

3423. sir Y Ch Ph root, sir Tr W, 6ir A, hlr D O, hIr«Mu(E), ir Ma, 

Mr, ir S id. [Z)EZ> 2162] 


3424. sirk m3r- Ko to clear nose of mucus by snifSUig in 

3425. sila Ma temple of head, sira Ma(S) id. 

3426. sila W gleanings, siluhtana Tr to glean [< lA.j 

3427. silii gld&l Tr a large vulture 

3428. sHe Ko cloth [cf. -DE2> 2161] 

3429. slsari W Ph whistle 

3430. sisl-gorre Tr a small crested bird 

3431. sukkana S-R Tr Ph Ch(D) to wash clothes, suk- Y id., huk- G Mu, 

ukk- Ma Ko id., ukana M to beat, hukana M wash, huk(k)- S 
to wash clothes, hukkana L to beat [DFD 2196] 

3432. sukum S-R star, sukkum, -k Y, sukkum, pi. sukkuhk Tr Ph, 

sukum W id., huko G, hukka> hukkom Mu, ukkum, pi. 
ukku^ku Ma, ukka Ma(S), hukka S, ukam Ko id. [DED 2175] 

3433. sukkur S-R wooden spoon, sukkup Tr a big wooden spoofi, sukkur, 

sukkuf Ch ladle, sukur W, sukkur Ph spoon, hukkuf, pi. 
hukkuhk Mu(E) ladle, oar, ukkufi Ma spoon, hukup M ladle 

m 

3434. sukli Ch a small basket 

3435. sugum Mu calmness v 

3436. sugge Hislop(Go.-S) harvest [cf. DEi> 2176] 

3437. sunjfina Ph to sleep, cs. suncahtan§ Ph to put to sleep, sunjina 

W to sleep, sunjtal W a sleep, hunj- G to sleep. Mu id., to lie 
down, cs. hunjih- Mu, huskap Mu a sleep, unj- Ma to sleep, 
hunjana M, unj- Ko id.; cf. huskAr [DED 2693] 

3438. sutte A hammer [< Te.] 

3439. sutrin L nostrils [cf. iNaik. auin id.] 

3440. supe S-R small mouse, siipe Tr small kind of mouse, huppe, pi. -p 

D rat, huppe Mu field rat, M rat, motwe, uppe Ko rat [EEJD 2202] 

3441. subbS S-R white patch on a man’s skin [DED 2090] 

3442. summSr, pi. summfihk Ph head-pad, cumar S-R piece of cloth to 

support the pitcher, snmmar Ch carrying pad, hummar, pi. 
hummahk Mu, umap Ma, hummar, pi. hummahk S, umar 
Ko id. [cf. DMJ} 2204] 

3443. auji Ma kind of small snail 
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3444. ^ 80 round and round, suran- 

4§n& Ph id. [DED 2211] 

3445 . surtell Ph the tree Oriaka tomentoaa, Hi. dhavai 

3446-. surrSna Tr W Ph to cook bread, surr- Ch, sur- A hurr- G Mn 
Of- Ma id. [DED 2183] 

3447. surr! Ph weev^ 

3448. surve S-B medium-sized beehive, surwe phuk! Tr bees which 

make long combs inside boughs, surve phQki Ch kind of bee, 
ut-ve-talla Ma honeycomb, opve Ma kind of bee, opve neyi Ma 
honey, hurve vising Pat. bees, ufve.wruve Ko kind of bee 
[DEB 2216] 

3449. suhkana Tr Ph to suck, u^k- Ma id. [of. BEB 2154(6)] 

3460. suhnal nay, pi. suhnalor nayk Ch wild dog 

3461. siitS Grigson (p. 336) iron hoops worn by women around their 

necks 

3462. sutand: kai-sQtana Tr to set one’s hand to anything 

3463. sunde-mapa Tr Bersa tree, Hommioia riparia, sunde mara S-R id. 

3464. sund ga^ Mu knot of hair at back 

3465. sQndi-undi (uddana) Tr to sit with arms folded on knees, and 

forehead on arms, as a sick or despairing man sits 

3466. suge-paori Tr the house-martin or small, square-tailed swift 

3467. sur Tr Ph dried stalks of hemp 

3468. sflr W torch [cf. BEB 2183] 

3469. sGrani Tr Ph to swarm (bees) 

3460. sure-mafd chumi tree, Zizyphus rugosa, sGre marS S-B chiuni 

tree [aic], Gretonde M Zizyphus rugosa [BEB 2263] 

3461. sGr kIGna W to heap 

3462. sGp- A Y to see, hufGnG Tr id., sGranG Tr Ph to look out for, expect, 

hGrGnG Ph to see, sGrGl Ph W blind, hGfGnG W to see, hGr* Oh 
Q Mu S id., cs. hufsutGnG Ch(D) to show, cs. hGfsahtGnG W to 
reveal, Gp- Ma Ko to see, hufGnG M id. [BEB 2267] 

3463. sGf, pi. -k Mu salphi tree 

3464. sGpa Mu Ma armlet, bracelet, bangle, cGpG W bracelet [of. BEB 

2246] 

3466. sGl G- Mu to be of one opinion, to agree 

3466. sGwitGnG Tr to shrink, grow thin with cold 

3467. sengG W pod, GSGgG LSI (Basim, p. 602) husks 

3468. seter A sickle, sa^er, pi. -k. safGr Tr W Ph, hettar H, hettafi G, 

hatar. JJZ. Iwtahk Mu, efar Ma, hejer, efer, pi. etehku 6, he^Gf, ' 
etGr M id. [BEB 2268] 
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3469. senk S-E com, Sen A head of paddy, san, pL -k Tr head of |owar, 

han, pi. -k Mu head of paddy, enn(l) Ma head of grain, henna 
Pat. ear of wheat or jowari, en Ko ear of com [DED 2300] 

3470. sendra Q cloth 

3471. seyanS S-R to sweep, say- Y, saiyana, salttina Xr, salygna 

W Ph id., hey- G, hay- Mu id., cs. hayh- Mu, ejl- Ma to sweep, 
haySna M id., to clean, ey-, heyy- S to sweep, ej^. Ko id. [DEJD 
2139] 

3472. seran^ii Tr wife’s brother,/em. serandal Tr, serandu Ph husband’s 

younger brother, wife’s younger brother, saraiidar, serandar 
Ph wife’s younger sister, sirandQ W husband’s brother, serrandu 
W wife’s brother, sarndap Oh wife’s younger sister, mother’s 
brother’s daughter, sern^u Ch wife’s younger brother, mother’s 
brother’s son, sernad S-R wife’s sister, serantu S-R brother-in- 
law, serndap, pi. -k Y husband’s younger sister, serndu, pi. 
-rk Y husband’s younger brother, husband’s younger sister’s 
husband, harndap, pi. harndahk Mu wife’s younger sister, 
harndu, pi. -r Mu younger sister’s husband, wife’s younger 
brother, wife’s younger sister’s husband, liusband’s younger 

brother, epond, pi. -ir Ma wife’s younger brother, hendrar S 
younger brother’s wife, ervond, eruplk Ko wife’s younger brother 
[of. Kui sejenju husband’s younger brother] 

3473. serta, pi. -p Mu kind of male dance 

3474. serpum A shoe, sandal, sarpum Tr shoe, sarpum, pi. sarpuhk 

Ch(D), sarpo W, sarpu, pi. -hk Ph, herpunj D id.‘ harpunj, 
harpuhk Mu slipper, erpunj, pi. erpusk Ma shoe, harpunj M id., 
herpuhku (pi.) S slippers, erpum Ko shoe, sandal, helpu LSI 
(Chanda-Gattu, p. 544) shoe [DED 1633] 

3476. sermiya Ph a man with whom marriage can be contracted 

3476. sever Y gum, Sever A, saver S-R id., sowwer Tr gum of tree, 

haver Mu bird-lime, evep Ma gum of tree, hever M gum, ever 
Ko gum of tree, hevor L gum [cf. DED 2053] 

3477. setanS Tr to lurk, escape notice 

3478. set! A Y Ch winnowing fan, set! Tr W Ph id., hetl G, heti, het Mu, 

eti Ma, hetl, etl S, et Ko id. [DED 1679] 

3479. sSnSl Tr old man, senior, fern, send; sendl (m.), seno (/.) Ch(D) 

old person, sen&l W aged {masc,), seno W id. (/., n.), senSl,p2. 
-or Ph an old man, fem. seno, pi. -hk Ph, sepal Y old, sepo G 
old woman, hSnor Mu old, senior, seno Mu old woman, sepo, pi. 
seposku Ma old woman 

3480. sepap, cepap G weed 

3481. ser Tr Ch PhJS-R plough, h5r, pi. -k Mu(W), hep Mu(E) one pair' 

of bullocks, er Ma plough and team [DED 2313] 

3482. sSr A Oug^nia ddlbergioideat S-R wild castor, sSp Tr tinsa tree, 

sSr Ch tivs& tree, her Mu id. 
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3483 . serSna S-R to occupy a house, saffiiia Tr to inyade a country, 

to enter or occupy a house, slr^na Ph'to move ceremonially into 
a new house {BED 2312] 

3484. serl A dhaman snake, 8argo4a Tr, sargo4al Ch dhaman, rat- 
^ snake, hergo^al Mu dhaman snake, er(e)go4aU Ma kind of 

snake; cf. go4al [BED 2314] 

3486, serlyfif, serly&l Tr elder brother’s wife, sereyaf, pi. -k Y husband’s 
brother’s wife 

3486. selay, pi. sSlak Y sister, selaf sajre Y younger sister’s husband, 

selSr Tr W Ph sister, selar, pi. selahk Ch id., helay, pi. helahk 
Mu younger sister, hllai* G, elay, pi. Slask Ma, helay M, Slay 
Ko id. [BED 2288] 

3487. sevya-bhaji Tr kind of green salad 

3488. sehtanS Tr to joke, sehtSnS Ph id., W to dance 

3489. saiyung Tr five, saik saik Tr five each, saiyung W Ph five, salk 

Ph id., seyyur (jhan) Hand, five (persons), sayyup Ch five, siyung 
S-R five, slyup Y five {7ton-ma8c.), sivir Y five {masc.), seyum, 
sivup G five (non-masc.), se 3 a»r G five (masc.), hayui), ha 3 rp 
Mu five (non-masc.), hayvur Mu(W), hayuy Mu(E) five (masc.), 
hayk-hayktan Mu five each, ayp Ma five (non-masc.), ayvur Ma, 
eyvur Ma(S) five (masc.), ayup M five [BED 2318] 

3490. saivSr Ph the third person, saiwSr Tr a third man who joins two 

others 

3491. saivari Ph W woman who forces a man to take her to wife 

3492. sopgiya mal Y male peacock 

3493. so4i- A Y to run, flee, s54itana, jo4it6na Tr to run away, jo4i- 

Ch to flee, so4itana Ch(D) id., soyitana W to run away, jayltSnfi 
W Ph to flee [of. Kuvi hon- (hoff-) to run, flee, Pe, hon- id.] 

3494. sonde Ko lip 

3496. sodel A fireplace, sodel, pi. sodek Y id., saldfil Tr, saydal, pi. 
saydahk Ch, sadoli W, sadol!, sudoll, pi. -ng Ph, hoydeli G, 
hoydel, pi. -Ip Mu, aydill, pi. aydlsku Ma, oyduli Ma(8), odiySl 
M. hodel S, ojal Ko id. 

3496. sond- A to go, son- Y, handSnS Tr W to go, cs. hanstanS Tr to 

cause to be lost or wasted, han- (hat-) Mu to go, an-, han- Ma, 
hon- (hott-) S id. [BED 2286] 

3497. soy Ch porcupine, s5I, pi. -k Tr id., solyal korr Tr a fowl with 

feathers which stand on ends, suy, pi. -k A porcupine, suy vel^ 
Y id., hoy, pi. -k D Mu, oyyl Ma, huy padi S, oy, pi. -k Ko id. 
[<rf. Kon^ sop, Pe. Acy, Kui sc^u, id., Tu. dyikkane quill of 
porcupine; further Ta. ey-, etc., BED 2283] 

3498. soyl- Ch to enter, s5y!tftnfi Tr, soyitinfi W, soritSnft Hi, hoyl- 

Mu id., c$. hoyih- Mu, 5y- Ma to enter (into house), cs. 6yc- Ma, 
oyiyfinli M to enter, hoyl- S to enter [BED 2349] 
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3499. soh- Oh to itoh, sohtanS Tr id., sohale-jfit^ Tr the kdnoh or oow- 
itoh, Macuna prurims, coh- A Y to itch, hoh- G Mu, o^- Ma, oh- 
K6 id. [DFD 2343] 

3600. soefal-mafa Tr any tree which casts its leaves and becomes bare 

3501. s5kar (narmSnil) Tr Ph to sleep on one side, sokerS narmSiiS 

S-K to sleep on one’s side 

t 

3502. sokanS Tr W Ph to apply ointment, hot water, eMl, to one’s skin, 

to rub, apply (oil, etc.), mat sokana S-R to apply medicine, to 
anoint, hok- G Mu S to rub on (oil, etc.), apply, ok- Ko to rub 
2346] 

3503. s5klal 8 washerman 

3604. sSi) A Y anger, sdng Tr, songa W Pli, hop Mu, 6pg Ma, hong M 
id. [of. Kui soAanga id.] 

3505, s5pga Mu leaf-pipe 

3606. sonde (kiana) Tr to knead very thoroughly 
3507. sonofi Tr the blister eczema on hands 
3608. sSban Tr buxom, of girls 

3509. sobni Tr the fifth-day ceremony after the birth of a son 

3610. sora Ch pot, sora W pitcher, Ph red pitcher, soya Tr a large earthen 

vessel for holding water, not food \JDED 2365] 

3611. soyanfi Tr to be sharp, of instruments, cs. s5ystana 'tv, sor- Ch 

to be sharp, sorusfind S-R to sharpen, or- Ma to be sharp (knife), 
horata L sharp 

3512. sofhuttina Tr to plait or weave (bamboo screens, etc.) 

3613. sowal Tr handsome, of women, 80V§1 Ph bride 

H 

3614. hakum Elwin (p. 626) hunting horn, akum Ko horn for blowing 

3616. hakke S-R Y there, that side, hakkS Tr there, hakke W Ph thither, 
hake G that side, hake, hakken Mu id., hakkeda Mu from that 
side 

3616. hafto M riddle 

3617. hana Mu a god worshipped by individual villagers in their houses 
3518. handal Ph ftom there, theiKie, hannal L-H id. 

3619. hannet nefl A day before yesterday, hanne nefi S-R id., hannSfi 

Tr, hannefl Ph id., annSt Mu that day, hanne Pat. day before 
yesterday 

3620. no entry 

3621. happa Mu scales ef pangolin, eppa Ma id. 
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3522 . habrl Y there, babar G Mu id., on that side, habber 8 that side 

of river, haber Pat. yonder 

3523. hayen^ Mu year before last, halygf Ph, hayote (t = t) Pat. id. 

[DED 4230] 

3524. haral, jil. -or {masc.) Mu a term affixed to names of relationship when 

referred to third person, to denote respect, fern, hari, pi. -hk Mu, 
haral G id.; of. avahari [cf. Nk. jamn in tdk-jaran, DED 2572] 

3525. harg Mu sal tree, ayggl Ma id,, haragg M Shorea robiiata (sargi), 

argg mSpa Ko id., sal tree 

3526. hare- G to tlyrow away, ape- Ma id. 

3527. harj- Mu to fix, fit in (tr.) 

3528. harne W second day after tomorrow, Ph fifth day from today 

3529. harva Mu udder 

3530. hal, hallle, halle Tr not, hal no, not, halle Ch(D) no [DED 198] 

3531. hal- Mu to beat, halhi-halha a- Mu to exchange blows, halfisnS 

L to beat 

3532. hal min, al min Ma sp. fish 

3533. halp- Mu to crawl 

3534. havar! Ph that side, in that direction, hawfipl Tr that side 

3636. havend, avend Mu(W) bow-string, hawend Elwin (p. 710) id., 

avendi Ma middle section of bow-string made of bamboo 

3536. hakip M narrow 

3637. hSja Mu bamboo ladder 

3538. ha turn S-R W Ph bazar, fair. Mu weekly market, fifu™ 

hfi^um, pi. hfituhk S, at M id. [< lA.] 

3539. hfit^l Mu house rat, §t-eli Ma id. 

3640. hfinal Mu(N) spider 

3541. hfir- G to trample. Mu to kick 

3642. hfilna Mu completely, hfilnahk Mu till it is complete [cf. DED, 

2037(a)] 

3643. hlkum Elwin (p. 716) Acacia condnna 

3644. hikke Y this side, hikke hakke S-R here and there, hikk§ Tr here, 

hikke Ch{D) W Ph hither, hike G this side, hikke Mu id., here, 
heke Pat. hither 

3646. hittum Mu kind of tree (Ha. ^ftul) 

3546. hldihk- Mu to sprinkle, idk-, irk- Ma id., hidkanS M to spray 

[of. DED 2082] 

3547. hide, pi. -hu G devil 
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3548. hindak 8-R from, through, on behalf, hindal (postpos.) Y by, 

hlnnal L-H for the sake of, hink L-H from this side, on behalf of, 
hlnnal hunnal L-H from all quarters 

3549. hibar Mu here, bibber S Pat. on this side 

3550. hiraf Tr the gums 

3551. hirk Mu charcoal, irk, pi. >lg Ma, hirki, irki M, birkl S, irk Ko 

id. [cf. BED 2102] * 

3552. hirkan§ Ph to dash down, let fall violently 

3553. blrk- G to be trapped, Mu to get stuck, cs. hirh-/hirih- Mu to 

, trap animals, apk- Ma to get stuck, irk- Ko id., hilkanS Tr to 

be caught up, entangled or stuck in anything, hilgana S-R to 
entangle 

3554. hlrka Mu rope used in carrying yoke, hirkanj, pi. hlrkahk Mu, 

Irkanj, pi. irkask Ma id., hikka S id. 

3556. hirka Mu cucumber, irka Ma M, hirrka L id. [cf. Konda rtka id.] 

3556. hippei) Mu bark of tree, hippe M fuel, hirpe L firewood 

3557. hifs- Mu to comb 

3668. hivari Ph in this direction, hiwafi Tr this side 

3659. hivra, pi. -i) Mu the part of yoke placed on the neck of bullock 

3660. hik- G Mu to tear {tr.), ik- Ma, hikana M id., hikaval L carpenter, 

hikana L to tear, rend [DED 2056] 

3561. hicaf Mu comb, leap Ma M, isaf Ko id. ' 

3562. hina, pi. -p Mu leaf-cup pin, ina Ma id.; cf. Ko itam id. 

3663. hind- Mu to blow nose, ind- Ma Ko id. [cf. DED 2153] 

3664. hipi S spoon 

3665. hipi Mu wheel of cart 

3566. huccuk Mu small number, few 

3567. hundrai M hyena [cf. Ha. hunddr id.] 

3568. butt- Mu to put on, wear, ca. huttih- Mu, utt- Ma(S) to put on 

clothes [cf. Kuvi Awee- id.] 

3569. hunk L-H from that side 

3670. hundai W thence, Ph id., hundal, hundiai Ph from that very 
place, hundur LSI (Ohhindwara, p. 496) there 

3571. hupsana Pat. to show [cf. Te. dipu, cUpineu] 

3572. hura ma^ya Mu(W) whirlwind, upa-vapi Ma, urgil Ko id. [of. 

DED 2209] 

3673. hurra, horra Ph green gram 

3574. faulum Mu point of arrow, Klwin (p. 710) tang fitting head to 
shaft 
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hulur G, huluf, jA. -Iq Mu flute, solor, halur Elvnn (p. 626), 
uluf i Ma id. 

3576. hulki Mu kind of song 

367|. huspopS Tr a stupid dull woman 

3578. huskflr Elwin (p. 704) sleep, uskaf Mu Ko, uskar, uskan^ Ma id.; 

cf. sunjanfl [of. DED 2693] 

3579. hurflkal W ankle 

3580. het Ph time, un4i het Ph one time 

3581. hedi L bamboo 

3682. hepegat Mu wart, epogat, pi -I® Ma mole on skin 

3583. hera, pi -p Mu double handful, era men^u Ma id. [cf. DED 2315] 

3684. here A S-R goat, here, heri Y female goat, herre G goat, (h)ere 
Ma id. 

3586. here G L near, Mu(W) side, hefe Mu(E) near, ere Ma id. 

3586. herk Mu a bundle of wood 

3687. helva A flood, ? helava S-R swing [DED 708] 

3688. hec- G Mu to winnow, heh- Mu(N), e^c-, ec- Ma, ec- S Ko id. 

[cf. DED 1679] 

3689. hend Tr the year before last 

3690. hepiur S broom, epof Ma, hepur M id., hepa M Thysanoloena 

agrostis (Phulbahari), Spur Ko broom [cfl DED 2139] 

3691. hoje, pi -hk Mu tattooer 

3692. hode Elwin (p. 713) a warlock, a practitioner of black magic, hode, 

pi (m.) -r,p?. (/.) hods S magician 

3693. honne Mu day before yesterday 

3594. horri, pi -g D black ant, hurri, pi -p G ant, red ant, harri Mu 
black ant, hurri Mu ant, huri, orang M black ant, orpgu Ko kind 
of poisonous ant 

3696. horri Tr bean-sticks 
3596. hola Mu big 

3697. hOB- Mu .to peep 

3698. h5c- G Mu to be intoxicated, cs. hocih- Mu, os- Ko id. [cf, Kui 

so8a, etc., DED 2333] 

3699. honaf i Tr perhaps 

3600. honen Mu two days before yesterday 

3601. h61- G Mu to shake [intr.), cs. h51h- Mu, 61- Ko to shake {intr.) 
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